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7 : T EDITION 
FICIAL NEWS - 
PT HE WAR 
FROM CA CAPITALS 


Cadte to on . Christian Science Monitor 
from i its European Bureau 


‘, Thursday — Headquarters 
pe that the Germans bombarded Dun- 
rk on Tuesday and places where the. 

were concentrated near the vil-; 

of Bergues, southeast of Dunkirk, 
thoote, Furnes and Cassel. 

‘near Givenchy to the northeast 

| canal and near Neuville, 

; | attacks collapsed before an 


h of Souchez, the irniind made 


eS sie in the trench fighting. 
the Meuse heights, the French re- 
apa attempts to break through 
Success, all attacks being re- 
& with heavy losses. So far, the 
mane oh ve taken 280 unwounded 
= h prisoners, including’ thrée offi- 
if eh 
0 “seven machine-guns and 20 
ne-tarow enters. 
nt the V ges, the Germans stormed 
at i I ea. San. de-Sapt which for 
heen hotly contested and 
_ prisoners, three machine- 
m throwing howitzer and 
ene material. 
quarters state that 


rae 


mall 


wi ed by Austrian troops 
4 afternoon, also the Szczerzec 
sion the Dniester and the 
w-Lemberg road, during the 


y the advance, a line fur- 

, east of Lemberg-Zottance, the 
er 13 miles northeast of Lemberg, and 
rnya ga is Rerspenst of Zolkiew, 


- Rawa Ruska, hind in the west, 

on ion is unchanged. 
'the district of the San and the 
mula and on the left of the upper 
uila, the Russians began to retreat. 


Cable to The Christian Science Monitor 

} from its European Bureau 

LONDON, Thursday—The Admiralty 
ounce that the cruiser Roxburgh was 

by a torpedo on Sunday in the 
Sea, but the damage was not 

) and she proceeded under her own 
am. 

There were no casualties. 

[The cruiser Roxburgh was built in 
4. Its tonnage ig 10,850 and it has a 
mplement of 655 men. Its length is 
i feet. Its armament consists of four 

‘inch guns and six six-inch guns, 
12-pounders, 20 three-pounders ani 

wo torpedo tubes. ‘The vessel has 21,- 
0) horsepower and is capable of develop- 
Sn <7 of 22.25 knots.] 

e a Cable to The Christian Science Monitor 

aa _  frem its European Bureau 
PARIS, Thursday—The latest official 

munique states that only infantry 
were reported north ‘of Arras 
é north of Souchez the French pro- 
slightly and repulsed a counter- 


Berry-au-Bac, the French ex- 
| & mine which caused a cavity 
y S in diameter and very serious- 

pmemaced the German trenches at 


e 5 Dins front of Perthes-Beausejour, 
@ by mines and a violent cannon- 
took place. 
the Meuse heights, at the Calonne 

» the Germans, yesterday morning, 

: their old second line by a vio- 

f counter- attack. In the afternoon 
Other counter-attack was stopped and 

he Fi ch counter-attacking regained a 
: in the second German line. 

In the outskirts of Bois-le-Pretre the 
Germ bombarded with particular in- 
ensi »)French iti 
ensity positions in Quart en 

e if \; : 
1 Lorraine, the French captured two 
mear Jleintrey, taking some 


. the north of Arras, 


ent continued throughout the 

i ht, t rmans counter-attacking un- 
lly towards the ‘ “Labyrinth.” 

"West of Argonne, wear the road from 

narvil to” Vienne-le-Chateau, the 

: Be slaves in the communication 

8s with hand grenades. On the 

tof th Argonne front, the Germans 

ed much ammunition without de- 

‘an infantry attack. On the 

h thts, at. the Calonne trench, 

recaptured, yesterday, an- 

; of the second German line. 

“In. Lorraine, German counter-attacks 

fainst the positions captured near 

aver were repulsed, the French main- 
gains and taking prisoners. 

ie he Vosges, at La Fontelle, in the 

region of Ban-de-Sapt, the Germans after 

wring 4000 shells on a single advanced 

i work, on a front of 200 meters, 

succeeded in gaining a footing there, at 

same time attacking the neighboring 

| “oreng The German offensive was im- 

nediately checked by a very brilliant 

rench counter-attack, almost the whole 

f the ground | lost being captured, the 

te ‘maintaining themselves at the 

ktremity of the work only. The French 

ade 142 prisoners, including three offi; 


ae 
b 


~a it ' 


In ihe. Fecht district, the French oc- 


‘Sondernach and advanced east | 


the village. 


Cable to The Christian Science Monitor | 
-from its European Bureau 


_PETROGRAD, Thursday—The general 
_Teports no change in the Shavili: 


“South of the Raithgrod lakes the 
iyance guard crossed Egrjn on 
ht, occupying Konlighi village 
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and annihilating,an entire German com- 
pany. 

On the Tanew, near Lubligetz village, 
the Russians repulsed German attacks. 

West of Rawa Ruska, the Austro- 
Germans were repulsed from some vil- 
lages. 

Near Gutazelena the Russian cavalry 
destroyed three hostile companies, On 
Monday stubborn fighting arrested the 
hostile offensive towards Lwow (Lem- 
berg). ‘ 

The Austro-Germans suffered heavily 
during barren attacks near Brjoukhovice 
and further south on the river Szczerzec, 
but succeeded in advancing in the region 
of Olkiew. 

On Tuesday, therefore, the Russians 
evacuated Lwow (Lemberg) aril con- 
tinued the retreat on a new front. 

On the Dniester, the battle continued 
south of Kosmierjine village, where the 
Austro-Germans are maintaining them- 
selves on the left of the river. 

In the bends of the Dniester, the Rus- 
sians drove opponents from the village 
of Unich towards the village of Luka. 
In a bavonet fight the Russians cap- 
tured 1000 prisoners. 


Special Cable to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European Bureau 
VIENNA, Thursday—aAn official com- 
munique states that the northwest and 
west fronts of Lwow (Lemberg), on the 
line of Solkiew-Mikolajow, were strongly 
occupied by Russian defensive forces. 
At 5 o’clock on Tuesday morning the 
Vienna landwehr stormed Rzesna, four 
miles northwest of the city and the 
works on the road from Janow to Lem- 

berg. 

At the same time the Austro-Germans 
advanced from the northwest across the 
heights .east of the Mlynowka rivulet, 
storming several breastworks before 
Lysagora height. During the forenoon 
the remaining works on the northwest 
and west were captured after desperate 
fighting, the Russian front being thus 
again broken and the Russians who suf- 
fered heavily being forced to retreat. 

The Austro-Germans pursuing the 
Russians across the heights east and 
northeast of the town, crossed south of 
the Lemberg road to Mikolajow. Amidst 
the joy of the population, General Boehm- 
Ermolli entered the town at 4 o’clock on 


Tuesday afternoon with troops of the 
second army. 

Near Zolkiew and east of Rawa Ruska, | 
the Russians are retreating. Isolated | 
Russian attacks on the Tanew were yee 
pulsed. 

On Tuesday night the Russians began 
a further retreat between the San and 
the Vistula, and in the hilly district of 
Kielce. The situation on the Dniester 
is unchanged. 


ROBERT LANSING 
IS APPOINTED TO 
STATE PORTFOLIO 


WASHINGTON — Announcement of 
the appointment of Robert Lansing as 
secretary of state was made at the 
White House at 6 o’clock Wednesday 
night, in the following statement: 

“Before leaving this evening for a 
brief rest in’ New Hampshire the Presi- 
dent announced that he had offered the 
post of secretary of state to Mr. Rob- 
ert Lansing, the present counselor of 
the department of state, and that Mr. 
Lansing has accepted the appointment.” 

Mr, Lansing became: counselor of the 
state department upon the retirement 
of John Bassett Moore, and was ap- 
pointed secretary. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS AND MEXICO 


Special Cable to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European Bureau 


LONDON, Wednesday—The foreign 
office announce that in view of the 
existing state of affairs in Mexico, the 
foreign secretary desires to warn Brit- 
ish subjects against visiting that coun- 
try unless. they are absolutely obliged 


to do so by imperative necessity. 
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(Specially drawn for The Christian Science Monitor) 


The Widener memorial library at Harvard University 


BRITISH PLAN FOR 
MORE MUNITIONS 
OF WAR OUTLINED 


Lloyd George Says Superiority 
on Any Front Is Due to Pre- 
dominance in War Materiel 


Special Cable to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European Bureau 


LONDON, Thursday — Mr. Lloyd 
George, the minister of munitions, de- 
livered his first speech in his new official 
capacity in the House of Commons yes- 


terday. He rose, he said, to introduce a 
bill to make provision for a further effi- 
cient supply of munitions for the present 
war and for purposes incidental thereto. 
That the shortage is serious from the 
point of view of the standard created 
by the war is, he declared, undoubtedly 
well-known; perhaps known best of all 
to the enemy. 

Ultimate victory or defeat in this war, 
he continued, depends upon the supply 
of munitions which the rival countries 
can produce. 

Any superiority established by the 
Germans on any front is due to their 
predominance in war material and the 
same applies to the Allies. The central 
European powers are turning out 250,000 
shells per day or nearly 8,000,000 per 
month; and while the central powers 
have probably attained the limit of their 
possible output, we have only just crossed 
the threshold of our possibilities. 

Germany has achieved temporary pre- 
ponderance of materiel in two ways. 
She accumulated great stores before the 
war and.mobilized the whole of her in- 
dustries after. the war. Germany’s su- 
periority is most marked in heavy guna, 
high explosive shells, and probably, most 
of all, in machine-guns, ‘which have 
proved to be almost the most formidable 
weapons in the war, having , almost 
superseded the rifle. 

The Germans had, he continued, un- 
doubtedly anticipated the character. of 
the war in a way no other power has 
done. 

We must, he stated with emphasis, or- 
ganize victory. The whole resources of 


beens country and the empire must be 


mobilized and when that is done, France 
and Great Britain, without Italy or 
Russia, éan overtop the whole Teutonic 


output for war. 


It is, first of all, a question of mate- 
rials, then machinery, and finally of 
labor. 

Invthe few days which the department 
had been organized, orders for 150,000 
shells per month had already been placed 
and Mr. Lloyd-George expressed the con- 
fidence that it would shortly be a quar- 


‘ter of a million or 300,000. 


London would soon be another Wool- 
wich arsenal, able to turn out a prodi- 
gious quantity of munitions. 

Explaining the methods of the depart- 
ment, he stated that the country had 
been divided into 10 munition areas, 
each district being under a committee 
of management. The munition work- 
erg and dockers had agreed that no 
strikes or lockoute should take place 
and that disputes should be referred to 
arbitration, whilst as many skilled 
workers as possible are being taken 
from the army. 

There are, he believed, about 224,000 
of these workers enlisted in our armies 
at present. State control of the muni- 
tions factories is being set up, the 
profits arising from the relaxation of 
restrictions going to the state. The 
state would also, if necessary, take over 
the control of the metal markets, since 
cases of holding up had occurred. 

Referring to Mr. Thomas, he would, he 
said, represent the munitions department 
in transactions of business in Canada and 
the United States. 

He would not supersede the agencies 
there who: had, he believed, saved this 


-| United States, 


[country millions of money. 
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MR. LANSING A 
NEW FACTOR IN 
MEXICO PROBLEM 


Secretary of State by Association 
and Training Has Been 


Brought Into Contact With 
Situation in Southern Republic 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor from 
its Washington Bureau 


WASHING TON—What effect will the 
appointment of Robert Lansing as sec- 
retary of state have upon the Mexican 
policy? This is a question being asked 
in Washington today. President Wilson, 
as is well-known, sympathizes with the 
revolutionary cause,\ Mr, Lansing, as is 
not so well known, has been educated to 
sympathize with old regime. John W. 
Foster, secretary of state under -Presi- 
dent Harrison in 1892-3, and minister to 
Mexico from 1873- 1889, is Mrs. Lansing’s 
father. 

MY Foster was a close friend of Pres- 
ident Diaz and it has been said that he 
was instrumental in gaining American 
recognition for the Diaz government af- 
ter the termination of the revolution in 
1877, at which time Mr, Foster was 
minister to Mexico. 

In 1861, after a year as minister to 
Russia, Mr. Foster established himself 
in Washington as an international law- 
yer, representing foreign governments 
here, including the Mexican government. 
It is understood that Mr. Lansing later 
became closely identified with Mr. Foster 
in this work. 


Of course there is no thought that Mr. 


Lansing’s views or sympathies in Mex- 
ico will change the President’s sym- 
pathy for the revolution, but when. the 
situation is as complicated as it now is 
and decisions must necessarily be deli- 
cately poised, the views of the secre- 
tary of state are likely to have an im- 
portant bearing on the results. 

It is common knowledge by this time 
that pressure has been exerted upon the 
Wilson administration, directly’ or. .in- 
directly, to defeat the purposes of the 
revolution and restore the reactionary 
regime. ‘Tremendous pressure was 
brought for the recognition of Huerta, a 
reactionary. Financial and Roman Cath- 
olic interests felt safer in the hands. of 
the old cientifico party than jn the hands 
of a constitutional government. 

It is known that some weeks ago ex- 
tensive plans were afoot for the financ- 
ing of a counter-revolution to restore the 
old party to power, When the present 
revolution gained the upper hand in Mex- 
ico a cry went up for intervention by the 
and certain forces in a 
last effort to crush the revolution, there 
is every reason to believe, have been pav- 
ing the way for intervention. 

Now appear indications of efforts in 
certain European quarters to prolong 
the revolution for the purpose of forcing 
the United States to intervene in Mex- 
ico, thereby distracting the attention of 
this country from the European war. 
While. it is difficult to get tangible in- 
formation in corroboration of this, there 
is no doubting the fact that it is the 
gossip in diplomatic circles in Washing- 
ton. 

There is not the slightest question of 
Mr. Lansing’s sincerity, integrity and 
ability, but the fact that a sympathizer 
with the old regime has become secre- 
tary of state, at a time when the var- 
ious influences are pulling their hardest, 
is giving no little anxiety to the friends 
of the revolution. 

As counselor of the state department 
Mr. Lansing was a constant adviser of 
the President on foreign affairs, but he 


(Continued on page ten, column four) 


tain his Nebraskan citizenship. 


PRESIDENT WILSON 
VISITS COL. HOUSE 


ROSLYN, L. I.—Col. E. M. House this 
morning told President Wilson of his 
observations on his recent tour of Eu- 
rope. The two friends spent much of 
the morning in a little pergola on the 
lawn of Colonel House’s summer home 
here. The President arrived here shortly 
after 9 o’clock. He was met by Colonel 
House and taken immediately to the 
latter’s home: A large crowd greéted 
the executive at the station and cheered 
and waved flags as he came down the 
steps of His private car. The President 
smiled and raised his hat, 

A number of telegrams were awaiting 
the President here, congratulating him 
on his selection of Robert Lansing as 
permanent secretary of state. The Pres- 
ident will leave tonight for Cornish, 
N. H., where he expects to remain until 
July 5 


MR. BRYAN TO STAY 
NEBRASKAN CITIZEN 


WASHINGTON — William” Jennings 
Bryan announced today that he will re- 
He will 
live there a part of the year and do his 
voting there, he stated. ~Politicians es- 
timated this might mean the entrance 
of Mr. Bryan into a contest for the 
United States Senate against Senator 
Hitchcock. Mr. Bryan added that he 
will continue publication of The Com- 
moner. 

Mr. Bryan made his statement just as 
he was leaving for New York, where he 
will address a peace meeting in Madison 
Square Garden tonight on ‘National 
Honor.” July 4 he and Mrs. Bryan will 
spend in San Francisco, participating in 
the celebration, at the exposition au- 
thorities’ invitation. Mr. Bryan said he 
would not aecept Congressman Gardner’s 
challenge to a debate on banietieonacr ve 


PACKERS CONTEST HIGHER RATES 

WASHINGTON—Luther Walter, coun- 
sel for the Swift and Armour interests, 
told the interstate commerce commission 
today at the continued hearing of the 
western classified lines’ plea for higher 
freights that the railroads were trying, 
without real ground for an increase, to 
tax the meat packers $1,500,000 annually 
over present rates. C. S. Burg was to- 
day’s defender of the proposed increase. 


: NAHANT OUTINGS PLANNED 

Three Cambridge associations have 
chosen Nahant for their outings. The 
Board of Trade on July 21, the Inman 
Square Business Men’s Association on 
June 30, and the North Cambridge Busi- 
ness Men’s Associatign on July 14. 


CORNERSTONE OF 
SALEM’S MASONIC 
TEMPLE TO BE LAID 


Grand Lodge to Officiate in Cer- 
emonies at Site of New Struct- 
ure Following a Parade 


SALEM, Mass.—St. John’s day will be 
observed today by the Masonic bodies 
of Salem in the. laying of the corner- 
stone of the new Masonic temple at 
Washington and Lynde streets. Officers 
of the grand lodge will be present, includ- 
ing M. W. Melvin M. Johnson, grand 
master, who will have the distinction of 
laying the cornerstone. 

All the Blue lodges ftom this vicinity 
will attend and representatives from 
Masonic lodges throughout the state. 
It is anticipated that there will be some 
1200 Masons in’ line in the parade this 
afternoon. Col. John E. Spencer is the 
chief marshal. 

At 3 o’clock the exercises attending 
the laying of the cornerstone will take 
place. 

William H. Gove, president of the 
Salem Masonic Temple _ Association, 
which has had charge of raising the 
money and preparing the plans for the 
new temple, will deliver the formal re- 
quest to Grand Master Melyin M. John- 
son of the Grand lodge, to lay the corner 
stone, which will be done with full Ma- 
sonic ritual. In. the laying of the corner 
stone the grand master will be assisted 
by Mayor Matthias J. O’Keefe. 

After the ceremony the line will re- 
form and march to the state armory 
where a banquet will be served. Wil- 
liam D. T. Trefry P. D..G. M. of Marble- 
head, Will: be the toastmaster and ad- 
dresses will be made by Grand Master 
Johnson and Gra Secretary Frederick 
W. Hamilton. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
WINS FAIR PRIZES 


SAN FRANCISCO—For the first time 
in the history of universal expositions, 
the United States government has been 


awarded prizes for its exhibits. 

This announcement was made officially 
Wednesday by the Panama-Pacific ex- 
position committee on awards. Twenty- 
eight grand prizes and 31 medals of 
honor were won by the various sections 
of the government’s exhibits, which con- 
stitute the largest participation the na- 
tion ever has made in an international 
exposition. 

Heretofore the govertitneat: has not 
entered into competition for prizes. 
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HARVARD HOLDS 
ITS EXERCISES 
OF GRADUATION 


Degrees Conferred and Essays 
Read in Sanders, Widener Li- 
brary Dedicated, Alumni Have 


Luncheons and Annual Session 


The exercises in connection with the 
conferring of degrees at Harvard. were 
held today in Sanders theater, Cam- 
bridge, with all the time-honored cus- 
toms. 

Shortly after 10 a. m. the long line of 
degree recipients, college and civic offi- 
cials, instructors and graduates filed 
across the college yard from historic 
Massachusetts Hall to the theater and 
were called to order by Sheriff Fairbairn 
of Middlesex county. | 

The theater was packed to capacity 
as usual. Because of the growth in the 
number of graduates only those who 
had been out for 25 years or more 
were admitted in addition to the degree 
condidates, the university faculty and 
overseers, their guests and guests of the 
graduating class. 

Governor Walsh, who had _. been 
escorted to Cambridge earlier in the 
day by a squadron of the National 
Lancers uniformed in their brilliant full 
dress of scarlet, was in the procession, 
attended by several members of his 
reste staff. Also in line were Major 
Henry L. Higginson and Dr. Henry P. 
Walcott. 

Those .who were to receive siaveai 
marched in the parade and were seated 
in Sanders theater in groups according 
to the degree to be held. They had 
assembjed under: the leadership of their 
respective marshals near Massachusetts 
hall between 9 and 10 a. m. 3 

Following were President Lowell and 
the Fellows of Harvard College, tlie 
board of overseers, Governor Walsh, 
Lieutenant-Governor Cushing, the Gov- 
ernor’s military escort and then the 
deans of the university. Next came 
those who had instructed the graduating 
seniors, the professors, associate profes- 
sors, assistant deans, assistant professors 
and other members of the faculty. 

Prominent officials of the university, 
former members of the corporation and 
overseers and former professors in the 
university were followed by trustees of 


(Confinued on page four, column one) 


DOZEN HONORARY 
DEGREES GIVEN BY 
HARVARD TODAY 


In the Sanders theater exercises Presi- 
dent Lowell made the following an- 
nouncement of honorary degrees given 
by Harvard University today: 

Master of Arts—Alexander Hamilton 
Rice, explorer of tropical America, ad- 
venturous and hardy, who heard the wild 
call of nature and revealed her hiding 
place. 

Master of. Arts—Bela Lyon Pratt, 
sculptor who has taught bronze and 
marble to whisper his secrets of beauty 
and power. 

Master of Arts—Charles Lawrence 
Hutchinson, public-spirited citizen of 
Chicago, who, after a career of influence 
and success in business, has devoted his 
strength to civic work and to the cause 
of education and of art. 

Master of Arts—Horace Trumbauer, 
architect of the Harry Elkins’ Widener 
Memorial library. They who enter its 
doors will ever admire the design and 
the adaptation to the use of a company 
of scholars. 

Doctor of Divinity—Paul Revere 
Frothingham, a preacher clear and forci- 
ble, exponent of whatsoever things are 
true, honest, of good report; one of the 
line of New England ministers, and 
worthy to carry on their work. 

Doctor of Divinity—David Hummell 
Greer, bishop of New York, a preacher 
of righteousness, a pastor with large 
conceptions of his work, an adminis- 
trator with expanding vision of the ser- 
vice the church can render among men. 

Doctor of Laws—John Farwell Moors, 
a reformer who has wrought reforms, 
deep and lasting, in the school system 
and city government of Boston; a man 
of public spirit, who seeks no recogni- 
tion and wants no reward from mep but 
toil] and strain in serving them. } 

Doctor of Laws—lIsaac Sharpless, pres- 
ident of Haverford College, who put 


he. the lure of expansion and made 


he college eminent for sound a 
‘eholarship and character. 

Doctor of Science—Frank Billings, 
physician and citizen of Chicago. 

Doctor of Laws—Theodore Newton 
Vail, large in thought, generous in spirit, 
munificent in action, he has adminis- 
tered with broad humanity the greatest 
American business enterprise and given 
freely of his wealth and wisdom in the 
cause of sound education. 

Doctor of Laws—Edgar Montgomery 
Cullen, lately chief justice ofthe court 
of appeals of New York; a magistrate 
who: has added to the high repute of 
that. tribunal, who presided with rare 
impartiality over a passionate political 
trial, and retired from publie service hon- 
ored by the bench, the bar and the 
people. 

Doctor of Laws—Myron Timothy Her- 
rick, an American honored at home and 
abroad; an ambassador who won affe:- 
tion in peace; for his countrymen a 
pilot in a day of bewilderment; for the 
French nation a minister to suffering in 
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EFFECT OF WAR | i 


IN ITALY UPON 
DUAL MONARCHY 


Writer. Points Out Decision’ of 
Rome Had Great Effect on. 


Hostile Nationalities in Mon-| 


archy—Cope With Difficulty 


(By a Hungarian 
Christian Science Monitor) 


UDAPEST, Hungary—The interven- 
tion of Italy in the European war. was 
naturally, as I pointed out in my last 
article, a great: diplomatic success for 
the western Allies, and an unprecedented 
diplomatic defeat of the central empires,. 
Italy has done an immense service to the 
Allies by declaring war on Austria, al- 


though she rendered a still greater ser-. 


vice to Austria by postponing hostili- 
ties so long, for it is obvious that had 
she entered the area three, or even two 
months ago, it would have constituted 
a crushing blow to Austria-Hungary-~at 


crossed the frontier into Hungary and 
_ Were threatening to invade the Hun- 
garian plains. At that time the declar- 
ation of war by ktaly on Austria would 
not only have produced a powerful mora] 
elfect upon the public in general, but 


would have also constftuted an over-bur- | 


dening military menace to the forces of 
the monarchy which, after the Russian 
defeat in Galicia, have now recovered 
their military spirit, which was giving 
way at the time of the Russian offensive 
in the Carpathians. . 

They are quite convinced that the Rvs- 
sian defeat in Galicia was so thorough 
and disastrous to the Russians that a 
new Russian offensive is almost out of 
the question. The intervention of Ital, 
at the present moment, when the spirit 
of the civil population, as well as the 
army is so thoroughly revived, and the 
faith in victory and in final, success is 
s» strong, is of much less importance 
owing to this very fact, than it would 
have been when these most necessary es- 
sentials in war were lacking. 


Italians in Austria 

Nevertheless, if Italian intervention 
did not have a depressing effect upon the 
Austro-Germans and Hungarians within 
the monarchy, it had a great effect upon 
-the hostile nationalities in Austria and 
in Hungary, who seemed to be enemies, 
and a good many of them prisoners in 
their own country, for it is asserted in 
Vungary that mote than’'70,000 members: 
- of these hostile nationalities/4fave been; 
interned in Austria and Hungary inthe 
same,iay that aiiem enemies are.’ in- 
terned in belligerent countries. 

The number of Italians in Austria- 
Hungary is something like 1,500,000, | 
mainly scattered throughout the Tren- 
tino and along the Adriatic and - Dal- 
matian coast. a people liable to out- 
bursts of irredentism, even in peace time 
-—-so much so that their hostility. cannot 
be even compared -with those- of «the 
Southern Slavs or the Ruthenians, nor 
with that of the Galician Poles. It is a 
singular fact that Austria when fighting 
within her own boundaries is just as 
much on a hostile territory as if her 
armies were on enemy’s land,. her own 
nationalities, her own subject’s are much} 
more hostile to her army within her 
boundaries than, for example, the French 
or the Belgians are toward the Germans 
in northern France or in Flanders. In 
‘the west, these hostile subjects of enemy 
States are, in almost every case very 
patriotic, generally a cultured and intel- 
ligent class of people, with a touch of 
.western civilization in them. This could 
‘not be said either of the Ruthenians, nor 
the Southern Slavs, nor the Galicians; in- 
cluding Poles and Jews, and, least of all, 
of the Italian population on the Aus- 
trian coast, who have not only, been 
neglected, but oppressed in one way or 
another, as a result of the agitations 
Which“have been carried on during past 
years, 


Hostility 

These nationalities, when Italian in- 
tervention was a question of days only, 
showed sueh hostility towards the. mon-; 
archy that it was necessary to declare 
martial law, and men between the ages 
of 16 and 60 were marched off into the 
interior. of the country, even women 
and children being sent away from~the 
War area on the pretext that it was 
dangerous for them to remain. They 
were sent across to Italy as long as it 
was possible to do so, or into the interior 
with\their men folk. All these measures 
show that Austria has not only to cope 
with her enemies from other countries, 
but also with those living in the interior 
under the Austrian and Hungarian flag, 
and there is no question that these ene- 
mies- within the country are sometimes 
much more troublesome than the _in- 
vaders themselves. | 


Croatians 

The Southern Slavs, even the Croa- 
tians, especially in political circles, have 
shown hostility towards Austria, 60 much 
so ‘that the speaker of the Croatian 
Chamber, M. Medakovich, was arrested, 
together with many other politicians. The 
Southern Slavs on the entry of Italy, 
constituted a new ally. ‘heir spirit rose 
and their confidence that Austria will be 
béaten after all, strengthened. Even the 
Croatians, who were supposed to be more 
hostile to Italy in time of peace than 


they were towards Austria, looked upon | 
-other resolution dealt with the necessity ; 


Italian intervention with a sort of sat- 
isfaction, and it is understood that the 
Croatian coast on the Adriatic has been 
cleared in the same way of its male 
population, as the Italian coast or the 
Trentino. 

oe of one: ashe feats of Austria- ; 
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‘correspondent of The: 


a moment when the Russian hosts. had, 


| 


| 


Hungary diding this war is undoubtedly | 
the check which she was able to impose 


frontiers, and aithough there were some 
prominently riotous cases, especially in 
Czech districts, in general the author- 


{ties could cope with the troubles arising 


out of the hostility of her own nationali- 
ties. 

The Croatians then proved to be the 
first-class fighters in the army; they 
were without exception faithful to their 
ruler. The Southern Slavs also gave 
very little cause for complaint in the 
army itself, the civilian local politicians 
being the only class requiring severe 
treatment in order to-hold them in hand. 


the attitude of these people, of course, 
one is not im a position to say, but most 


‘taken in order to prevent. any drastic 
change in their attitude. 


GATHERING IN. 
BRITAIN UPHOLDS 
LORD.KITCHENER 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

LIVERPOOL, England—At a specially 
convened meeting of the central commit- 
tee of the Working Men’s 
Conservative Association, 
was unanimously passed which declared 
in effect, that that meeting of the dele- 
gates of 26 branches of the Liverpool 


Liverpool 


a resolution 


Working Men’s Conservative Association, 


located in 11 Parliamentary divisions, 


associated itself with the. demonstration 
taking place throughout. the country 
against the action of a section of the 
press, and notably the London Times and 
the Daily Mail in making offensive ‘and 
baseless attacks upon Lord Nitchener. 
The meeting rejoiced that’ the people 
had been aroused and rallied the nation 
to the support of Lord Kitchener, in 
whem it had complete confidence, and 
tendered to him its, tribute of gratitude 
for the priceless work he had done in the 
interests of the country, and trusted he 
would continue his magnificent achieve- 
ments on behalf of the, British empire. 
_In moving the resolution, Alderman A. 
T. Salvidge said that although they were 
an organization that existed and worked 
under a political title, they ‘had, during 
this unfortunate war, devoted their en- 
ergies and enthusiasm to supporting his 
Majesty’s government in their difficult, 
trying and arduous task of bringing the 
war to a victorious and successful con- 
clusion. . Politics were non-existent. but 
something higher remained to be fought 
for, and they would continue to use their 
organization to support the executive 
government of the country, his Majes- 
ty’s present advisers, afd those whose 
duty it was to guide the nation a 
the presets troubled waters. 


BERNE INTERNATIONAL MEETING 
(Special to The Christian’ Science Monitor) 

BERNE, Switzerland—About 50 dele- 
gates of 
various countries met recently in the of- 
fices of the Intérnational Peace Society. 
Among those present were Herr Vog- 
therr, deputy of the Reichstag, and pres- 


ident of the German Peace Society, 
Enrico Bignani of Milan, and Dr. Batin 


representing peace - societies 


holutions brought forward was one con- 
}demning the atinexation of a country 
against the wish of its inhabitants. An- 


for fidelity to treaties and condémned 
the violation of neutrality. The Ger- 
man delegate, Herr Vogtherr, in speak- 
ing to this resolution declared that he 
did not approve of the violation of Bel- 
gium fF neutrality 


des : 
iS ite? 


upon the hostile nationalities within her | 


How Italian intervention will change j 


probably adequate -measures" have been |: 


‘of further military service. 


} ruler, 


‘from the United States. Among the res- | 


(Copyright by Frank Wade) -. 
New Zealand baggage wagon arriving at Alexandria from Cairo 


EMPLOYMENT OF 
GERMAN WOMEN 
NOW INCREASING 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

BERLIN, Germany—The Vorwaerts re- 
cently observed that the employment of 
women in all kinds of work was steadily 
increasing. The matter had not rested 
with the employment of women on the 
tramways and lifts, and as window clean- 
ers, ticket inspectors and dustmen, but 
they were now greatly in demand for 
official posts. Especially was this the 
case with regard to the railway service. 

In accordance . with a recent. decree 01; 
the Prussian railway ‘auttiorities, wo- 
men were to be employed: in all the ‘posts 
for which they were suited, in order to 
free the remaining staff for heavier work. 
It was provided, however, that they 
should be dismissed at short notice, if 
necessary, and that their help should not 
be preferred to that of men incapable 
With re- 
gard to wages, it was specified that thesé 
should be adapted ‘to local circumstances, 
but that they ‘should, as a rule, not ex- 
ceed three-quarters of the sum paid to 
men doing similar work. . 

Similarly, the Vorwaerts continued, 
the Prussian minister of justice has de- 
cided to add to the number of women 
employed in clerical work connected 
with the law courts, and the educational 
authorities have sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of women teachers in boys’ high 
schools. Women are also being largely 
employed in postoffices, particularly in 
the provinces, but so far there has been 
no appearance of female postmen. 

The war, concluded the Socialist pa- 
per, has overthrown many prejudices, 
and the banishment of women from dif- 
ferent branches of activity was a preju- 
dice. Matiy.other prejudices with regard 
to women will also have to be aban- 
doned, and it will not forever be possible 
to relegate them to the passive role in 
public life which is theirs today. 


BRITISH TRADE. 
PROSPECTS IN 
EGYPT BRIGHT 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

CAIRO, Egypt—Speaking at a banquet 
given by the Cairo branch of the British 
Chamber of Commerce recently, thexhigh 
commissioner, Sir Henry MacMahon, 
dealt with the question of British trade 
in Egypt. After referring with satisfac- 
tion to the fact that in the speech of a 
previous speaker there was no hint that 
the new régime should treat British com- 
merce in a Spirit of partiality or favor, 
Sir Henry said that was the ‘eorrect 
spirit of the new régime. The British 
protectorate would not. be used to push 
unduly British interests at the expense 
of those of’ other nations. It would 
benefit all interests by assuring a greater 
security and other advantages hitherto 
lacking. This would attract British capi- 
tal and so give a. fresh impulse to British 
trade in the country. Egypt had now the 
advantage of an able and_ enlightened 
who was anxious to promote all 
industrial interests: He, the speaker, 
considered that British trade prospects 
in Egypt were very bright, and, speaking 
in his official. capacity, he could assure 
the British’ Chamber of Commerce in 
Egypt that he was ready to render them 
every reasonable assistance and support. 
The commerce and industry of the coun- 
try would provide openings for employ-3 
ment for an ever increasing number of 
the educated classes. In conclusion, Sir? 
Henry pointed to the value of the work: 
which the commercial and _ industrial: 
schools of the country could perform in 
equipping the youth of Egypt to take 
its part in future developments ‘and en: 


‘ 
\ 


terprise. 


ALLIES’ TROOPS IN EGYPT 

(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

CAIRO, Egypt—The position of Egypt 
during ‘the past nine months, as one of 
the greatest gathering grounds for Brit- 
ish forees from most of the British do- 
minions beyond the seas, has been parti- ‘ 
culiarly interesting. Everywhere 
troops from the various countries, from 
India, Austtalia,' and-New*Zealand have 
met with a most cordial welcome, and 


the dominions troops and. their .trans- ; 


port have become quite a familiar sight 
both in the town and on the highway. 


BRITAIN TO ENTER 
INSTRUCTORS FOR 
SERVICE IN NAVY 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

LON DON—In ‘view of special condi- 
tions whith have arisén in consequence 
of the war, the admiralty have decided 
to enter a numberof naval instructors 
‘In general it is 


for temporary service. 
anticipated: that such service will ‘not 
extend beyond four years; but it 
probable that some of the officers who 


enter for temporary service may have 
the opportunity, should they desire it, 
of remaining on a permanent footing. 
Candidates must have had an academi- 
cal training and be .proficient in mathe- 
matics. A knowledge of mechanical or 
physical science js desirable. 

. Those who are selected will be appoint- 
ed to the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich, for-a course of instruction in 
navigation and nautical astronomy. last- 
ing not more than six months. -During 
this probationary period they will rank 
as ‘acting naval instructors, and will be 
entitled to wear uniform. On qualifying 
in the subjects of the course they will 
receive commissions as naval instructors, 
the commission being dated back to the 
date of entry. Any officers who fail to 
qualify within six months will be dis- 
charged. The pay from the date of en- 
try will be at the rate of 12s. a day. 

In addition to this, each naval instruc- 
tor entered for temporary service will 
be entitled, when qualified and appoint- 
ed to a ship, to receive a “tuition” al- 
lowance at the rate of £5 per annum for 
each junior officer under his instruction. 
He will also receive a messing allowance 
of 2s. a day for the period ef the war. 

On discharge, exctpt for misconduct or 
incompetence, he will receive #-fratuity 
of £200 after two years sea service, of 
£300 after three years’ sea_ service, 
or £400 after four years’ sea service. 
Candidates should apply by letter to the 
Director of Naval Education, Admiralty, 
S. W., giving particulars as to their age, 
present employment, academical record 
and other qualifications, and teaching 
experience, if any. 


en 
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BLOCKADE OF ALBANIAN ‘COAST 
(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

ROME ‘Italy—As stated in a cable to 
The Christian Science Monitor a recent 
announcement of the Italian government 
states that the blockade of the Albanian 
edast, which, by the declaration of May 
26, had been established from the Mon- 
tenegrin border in the north to Cape 
Kephale in the south, is now reduced. 
The s@uthern limit to the blockade will 
be Aspriruga. The limits of the block- 
ade of Albanian territory are now, there- 
fore in the north 41 degrees 52 minutes 
north latitude, 19 degrees 22 minutes 40 
seconds longitude east of Greenwich, and 
in the south 40 degrees 9 min 36 seconds 
north latitude, and 19 degrees 35 minutes 
45 seconds longitude east of Greenwich. 
The new barrier line established between 
Cape Otranto and Aspriruga forms a 


‘blockading line in: all respects similar 


to that established 4 the declaration 
of May 26. 


the | 


VIEW OF 
ITALY’S MILITARY 
STRENGTH GIVEN 


(Special to The Christian Science ean: 


BERLIN, Germany—Some days prior 
Major 


p 


'to the actual declaration of war, 


| Moraht contributed an article to the 


Tageblatt | the. military 
| ore of Italy. The country had; he 
| declared, since 


Berliner on 


been steadily, arming 


August last, until at the present moment 
it had reached its highest point of mili- 
The recruits Of the 95 
class were trained, atid those of the ‘Ol 
to ’88 classes were again urider arms. 
In the infantry all men liable to service 
and belonging to the 76 to 80 classes 
had been called up on May 15, and the 
scarcity of company leaders for the new 
war formations, and of subalterns in the 
Territorial militia had been remedied. 
'The strengthening of. the artillery, 
Major Moraht continued, was of particu- 
lar importance. The mountain artillery 
had been increased from 36 to 46 batter- 
ies, and the field artillery to 36 regi- 
ments. War materiel and supplies of 
ammunition had been obtained from 
England. 

The war strength of Itally was usually 
estimated at 1,100,000 men, but it was 
probable that, if she made the -effort, 
she could put a larger army \nto. the 
field. There can be no doubt of the war- 
like spirit of the Italian army at the 
outset, continued the writer, and so long 
as no defeat intervenes to damp. tlic 
enthusiasm which plays so large a part 
in the Italian character, we must reckon 
on an energetic prosecution .of the war. 
Major Moraht reminded his readers, how- 
ever, that Italy had never won a. war 
without assistance, and considered tha‘ 
her present allies would be more likely 
}to take than to give assistance. 

Proceeding to sketch the probable 
course of the Italian campaign, the Ger- 
man expert pointed out that Italy’: 
fortresses’ in the north—Verona with. its 
girdle of ‘modern fortifications, Mantua, 
Legnago and Peschiera, would: serve as 
a-support for an- advance from the neigh- 
borhood of Verona. Italy might also 
have planned an attack upon Botzen - in 
the Austrian Tyrol, and against Villach 
in Carinthia, while she possessed the 
necessary railways for an advance upon 
Trieste. Major Moraht also considered 
it not unlikely that large forces might 
be landed on the Albanian coast; and 
they might also appear at the Darda- 
nelles, whilst the harbor of Salonika 
would be used in order to reach Serbian 
territory. There was a further question 
as to whether Italy would send troops 
to France; this was not impossible, 
though scarcely probable. * 

The central monarchies, of course, had 
made the necessary preparations to méet 
these various contingencies. We sHall 
not be brought to our knees because 
Italy msists upon marching, wrote Major 
Moraht. 


tary efficiency. 


LECTURE ON ARMENIA | 
(Special to The Christian Science MopHor) 
PARIS, France-;The Armenian poet. | ’ 
Archag Thobanian, lectured recently at 
the Conférences du Foyer on the claims 


of the nations who were fighting today 
for the independence of peoples. A great 
historic tradition, and a strong*national 
vitality had enabled Armenia to outlive 
every form of Turkish oppression, andit 
was now the hope of his compatriots that 
in the new\international situation which 
would:emerge from the great confjict Ar- 
menia would gain her independence. > M. 
‘Paul Doumer, who took the chair at:tne 
lecture, affirmed that the victory of .the 
Allies would guarantee to Armenia als 


the kgs: <enged ssl claimed. - 7 


which his country had on the’ sympathy 


i 
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ne GIVEN 


OF WORK FOR 
BELGIAN RELIEF 


Canon Hannay Tells of Com- 
~ mission's Activities and Adds 
America Could Not! Have 
Carried Food if Belhgerent 


{Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 
LONDON—In an article contributed to 
the Daily News, Canon Hannay, better 
known as “George Bermingham,” . the 
well-known writer, who has recently 
returned from America, gives an inter- 
esting account.of the work of the Bel- 
gian Relief commission from the point of 
view of one who has seén the work on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The work 
of the Belgian Relief commission, Can 
Hannay says, is not as well known in 
this country as it ought to be. It is a 
gigantic undertaking. There are 7,500,- 
000 people in Belgium and they have 
né means of obtaining food. It is not 
simply a question of money with these 
people. Some of them .have resources 
which, in ordinary circumstances, could 
easily be liquidated and used for the 
purchase of food. -But the food is not 
there to be bought. A man cannot eat 
a dividend warrant or a share certificate. 
If there is no bread in the bakers’ shops 
even a millionaire will go hungry: This 
was the first problem which confronted 


the Belgian Relief commission, the get- 


ting of actual food into Belgium. 

Plainky the commission was at the very 
outset up against difficulties such as 
were probably never before faced by} 
any charitable organization. These*were 
what we may call political difficulties. 
The Germans held the greater part of 
Belgium in their grip. “The food could 
not cross the border and could-not be 
distributed without the consent of the 
German government. England held the 
sea. The food could not be sent across 
the Atlantic without the consent of Eng- 
land. It would seem as if the supplying 
of food to the Belgian people was all to 
the advantage of Germany. On her 
rested, primarily, the duty of seeing that 
the people she had conqndged did not 
actually starve. From England’s point 
of view it might fairly have been argued 
that a supply of food for the Belgians} 
amounted in reality to a supply of food 
for the Germans, since the feeding of 
Belgians from outside set free 
for German use just so much of Ger- 
many’s food supply. Nevertheless the 
English government agreed to allow ‘the 
ships of the Beigian Relief commission 
free access to European ports. ‘Not only 
this, the English government gave a 
large Sum of money to the funds of the 
Relief commission. The German govern- 
ment allowed the food to be distributed 
under the supervision of the officers of 
the commission, and has placed no un- 
necessary obstacle in their way in Bel- 
gium. It is unfortunate that neither 
their air craft nor their submarines have 
respected the flag of the food’ ships at 
sea. 


Purchase of Food 


After referring to the fact that these 
preliminary difficulties of | negotiation 
with the belligerent powers required of 


‘the members of the commission the qual- 


ities of diplamatists, and placed the ad- 
ministrators of a charity in the position 
of a neutral power, Canon Hannay goes. 
on to deal with difficulties of buying 
food for such vast multityfes. The com- 
mission, he says, required to be very 
well served indeed in the markets if its 
charity were not to react disastrously 
on society all over Europe and America. 
The commission has: been well served, 
amazingly well served. It 
much to say that this threatening econ- 
omic difficulty has been tfiumphantly 
overcome. | 

Going on to consicer the question of 
collection and transport, Canon Hannay 
says that this branch of the work made 
demands on the abilities of the commis- 
sion of a wholly different kind. I saw, 
he says, in the office of the commission 
jn New York a great map of the Atlan- 
tic ocean. The routes from the various 
American “ports te the English channel 
were dotted over #vith pins, pins with 
colored heads, like the little flags with 
which we mark the positions of con- 
tending forces. But these pins stood 
for ships going east, food laden, return- 
ing west in ballast. Day by day the 
pins were moved eastward or westward 
as’ the steamers went their way. 

There were two interminable proces- 
sions of pins. Above the map round the 
walls of the office were huge blackboards, 
and on them the names of ships, their 
capacity, the nature of their cargo, the 
dates of their sailing and arrival. In 
another room in the same office I saw 
a different map. On it North America 
was divided into colored zongs and eae 
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parallelogram of yellow, bles or pink rep- — 


resented a different ‘rate “of ‘¢h rge for . 


ater of | 


railway haulage. ‘From-this [ 
haul — 


wheat supply it costs auch, to- 
a ton to New York. From that 


the, Relief cammission has its collecting 
station. I realized as. | looked ‘at the 
maps the vast complexity of this prob- 
lem of transport. 


Distribution .. - 7 ;. 
Canon Hannay then turns te the great. 

question of distribution. The: work is” 

done, he says, through the bakérs, when 


the food is in the form -of bread; and 
wheat has been found to be the most 
economical kind of human food. Each 


ter. 80 
much less or more.’ ‘And at each center 


baker has his own ‘list of customers and ; 


is supplied with enough flour. or meal to 
bake loaves for them; enough, 
more. 


but no © 
Strict inspection and the inflie- | 


tion of severe penalties have effectively ~ 
prevented the adulteration of flour. The. — 


customers obtain their supply of bread 


in exchange for coupons or bonds issued — 


by the officers of the commission, 
for this particular ‘work, are - mostly 

Igians, with personal knowledge: of 
the people in, their particular. locality. 


who, a 


The coupon surrendered by the customer — 
is the baker’s — receipt for the lovee ; 


There are a multitude St 
details, andgthere are variants of* 
system, but’ such, in rough outlit 
the commission’s method of com abit 
the danger of waste. ' 
Belgian and English banks eves 
operated with the commission in ren ee 
ing it ‘possible for Belgians who Taw 


supplied. 


(~ 


‘some resources to pay for their’ foe 


coupons. The banks advance mone 


an od - ‘ae 4 


‘securities which aremot at present f eal Ke. 


izable. They advance money to busine 
firms which are prepared* to pay art “of 
the wages of their workthen. This money | 
can be exchanged for food’ by the. tn 
chase of coupons at the offices « : 
commission. Thus, any oné who in: . 
wholly destitute is able-to bay fe 
escapes the indignity of absolute’ ia 
dence upon charity. To those: views re 
penniless and without credit; ‘food iss 
‘plied free.- 


In. conclusion Cation Hannay sine he : é 


the great question of funds. - 

he says, the giving has been ‘bu 
to meet the need. 
come. The work of the. commission must 
go on till peace is restored, and, so it is 
estimated, - far. six months afterwards. 
Will the charity of the American publie 


real’ pull .is to ‘ 


meet this demand{ I have no doubt — 


that it will, 
-exhaustible 
worthy one. : 
This war has established “records” of 
all kinds, records in, the size of armies, 
in the duration of battles, in mechani- 
eal contrivance, inhuman. heroism... In 
the work. of, the Be} ian | ‘Relief, commis- 
sion_ it ‘seems that we have also a 
“record” in the organization of charity. 
Surely never before has so immense a 
work been done witk such ability. If 
there were no other justification for 
American neutrality, Canon Hannay 
adds, the..wgrk of this . commission 
might well be justificatibn enough. He 
concludes by pointing out that. if 
America had been a belligerent power 


is in- 
is @ 


Human charity 
when. the object 


her navy might,have patrolled the At- _ 
lantic trade routes, but her food ships’ — 


could’ not have borne their .precious 
cargoes to Belgium. 
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DUTCH MISSION TO VATICAN.” 


(Special te The Christian Science Monitor) | 
THE HAGUE, Holland—It is now. an4 


nounced in the Dutch press that the mi 
sion of Dr. Nolens was, undertaken Pi. 


‘" 


tal 
mY 


te 
4a 


the purpose of facilitating the. reestab- ig 


lishment of a Dutch legation. at ..the © 
Vatican. . The committee ‘appointed to* 
consider the bill for the credit. demanded © 
by the government for that. purpose hase 
closed its sittings. Though there is more- 
opposition in Parliament to the propo 


step than was anticipated, it is donsided ‘4 


ered that the temporary nature of the ~ 


and that the bill will be. passed. The — 


2 ¥ 


legation will weigh with the deputies, 


Liberal press maintains a moderate ne 


titude, being for the most part.in favor — 
of the measure. Dr. Kuyper, the Calvinist . 


head .of the anti-revolutionary coalition, — a 


has declared in his Standaard that he is — 
very much in favor of the scheme. 
National Association of Protestant Elee- 


tors has sent a petition to the Queen, J 


asking her to oppose the reestablishment ” 
of the legation. ° 
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jee for all to alter to her liking, and | 


SPIRAT ATIONS OF 
UMANIA NOTED 
“IN BRIEF REVIEW 


i» 


Study of Political “Situation 
Shows Country Trying to 
Learn ‘What Participation in 
War Would Give Her 


eet to-The Christian Science Monitor) | 


LONDON—Now that Italy has defi- 

y. entered upon’ the struggle in Eu- 

(or the Ftalian troops, in that first 

which is generally the perquisite 

“the Rgrens have swept over the 

Te frontier, all eyes in all coun- 

re Yurning from Rome to Buchar- 

will Rumania do, becomes the 

of the hour, and thus supplants 

| ot th question, What “will Rome do? 

h was discussed at every street cor- 

: and on the countrysides throughout 

Eure and beyond a fortnight ago. 

what “mania wants to do has already | 

made sufficiently clear on a suf- 

fumber of occasions. M. Take 

‘eft little to the 

jonths ago. M. Diamandy and M. 
equally definite. 


i, v 
ae 


imagination, 


gorously described Rumania 
pheyond question, decided to 
he. ec fliét on the side of the Allies. 
not awe of whether or no, M. 
escu telegraphed broadcast from 
| but only a question of 
mas in the case of Italy, 
sféw Rumanian statesmen did 
hesitate even to supply the in- 
a ‘ which M. Jonescu,' with un- 
De! pea held back. Just. as 
i and Gabriele D’Annunzio did 
s case of Italy, so these politicians 
1. the case of Rumania, they fixed 
3 approximate at any rate. But 
dates have come and gone and 
ams ja still stands theoretically where 
i whien she first ‘defined her 
position nt last, August. 
Intervention | 
Rumania at that time, after passing 
through the usual ‘welter of indecision 
which seemed to swamp every European 
country during the first weeks of the 
War, finally climbed out on the side of 
neutrality. Rumania, as she put it, 
‘would defend her frontiers, Virtually 
‘she would remain neutral; literally, she 
‘intended to do as Italy had professed 
her intention of dome. namely, to wait 
‘on events. She reserved to herself the 


md 


ght of changing her attitude at any 
jent should high interests of state 
s0 demand. Meanwhile she would pre- 
werve a neutrality; neither benevolent 
nor hostile to any of the _belligerents. 
Rumanian statesmen belonging to the 
interventionist party, and it is a mat- 
of common knowledge that that 
‘party is now largely in the majority, 
‘have never ceased to urge from that 
d ae to this, every so often, that the 
e had arrived-when these interests of 
Fhe’ state did demand-a revision of Ru- 
-manian policy. 
_ Take Joneseu has proclaimed it again 
and again from the housetops. M. Di- 
“amandy has urged it in every capital in 


“Europe, and both have been ably 
“seconded at every turn by that singularly | 
well-informed educationist and littéra- | 
teur M. Istrata. Rumania’s position and 
tions are well known. She also, 

like Italy, has her terra irredenta, *aul 
he also, like Italy, has looked on 

9ugh many years and hoped for the 

@ when the great unification of all 

r nationals would be rendered a possi- 


Travan 
A ) the Rumanian patriot has looked 
_the Carpathians to the land of 
Sylvania, where 4,000,000 of his fel- 
-countrymen lived under Hungarian 
he: has often chafed in impatience 
as the saw the attitude of the govern- 
_ ment’ fee udapest towards its subject 

a 

It is ‘quite possible, without being a 
Sesedons @ither on the side of Hungary 
or on the side of Rumania, to take a 
just. view of the position in Transyl- 
eye ‘Bo much of it is simply a matter 
of fact. There can be no doubt. for in- 
stancé, that + Hungary for years past. 
_ recognizing the danger of the Rumanian 
nda in Jransylvania, has done 
st to stop it. It is well known 
at ‘has. engaged for many years 
asi inla system of colonization, where- 
by" some of the best lands in Transyl- 
ania | Were taken* over by the govern- 
at, umanians gradually dispossessed 
nd their —places taken by Hungarian 
the most interesting out- 
: licy is seen in the fact 
that, as’ so often happened before in 
history, iese Hungarian settlers, far 


. 


; come of: this 


— from retaining ‘their nationality and 


to this end negotiations have labored | 
forward in many directions. / Much spece- 
ulation lias been indulged in as to their 
real trend. For the most part it has 
been said that the great preoccupation 
at Bucharest was Bulgaria. This was 


undoubtedly true in the earlier’ stages, | 


but latterly this phase of the problem has 
been steadily dropping into the back- 
ground, and Rumania, ever more and 
more certain that Bulgaria could never 
intervene’ on the side of the German 
powers, has turned her attention to the 
great question of ascertaining from the 
entente powers what exactly her posi- 
tion would be at the end of a success- 
ful campaign in which she participated. 

As was briefly indicated in a recent 
cable despatch to The Christian Science 
Monitor, these negotiations do not con- 
cern Transylvania. That Transylvania 
shall be ceded to Rumania is already 
taken as a matter settled. The two 
great outstanding questions—and they 
are questions the difficylty of settling 
whieh is delaying Rumania’s active in- 


tervention—are the Bukowina and the 


Banat. Rumania claims the whole of 
the Bukowina. She insists that the 
river Pruth, which is the boundary be- 
tween herself and Russia in Bessarabia 
is her natural boundary to the north of 
the Bukowina: Petrograd, on the other 
hand, insists that her boundary in the 
Bukowina should be pressed back fur- 
ther south, that it. should run along the 
line of the Sereth, a tributary of the 


Pruth, running southeast well to the 


south of Czernowitz. 


Bannat 

As to the Bannat, 
does with Serbian territory on the 
northern bank of the Danube, Rumania 
claims this territory contending that it 
is inhabitated almost entirely by Ruman- 


ians, and that its’ possession would thus 
be necessary in order to round off the 
Rumanian dominions. Although it is 
a fact but little known outside  diplo- 
matic circles, nevertheless it is a fact 
that there- was a strong feeling at Bu- 
charest that it would be desirable to 
negotiate direct with Serbia in regard to 
this matter, - Serbia, it was foreseen, 
would undoubtedly have something to 
say in regard to Rumania occupying 
territory immediately opposite the capi- 
tal. Negotiations with Serbia, however, 
at this particular juncture, seemed im- 
possible, and in any case, Petrograd 
claimed the right to be consulted. For 
several weeks past negotiations have 
therefore been carried on between Bu- 
charest and London, and Bucharest and 
Petrograd in regard to these two mat- 
ters. Both at the moment of writing 
still remain unsettled. 


Belgrade 

In regard to the: Bannat, Serbia has 
heard of Rumania’s intentions, and it 
is stated in Rumanian diplomatic cir- 
cles that she has made strong represen- 
tations, pointing out the fact that Bel- 
grade is practically indefensible, that 
this is proved by the fact that she made 
no attempt to defend it in the present 


war, and that, as a consequence, any 
territorial adjust ment ought to include 
the formation of a sufficiently large 
Serbian zone in the neighborhood of 
Belgrade on the opposite side of the 
Danube, to make possible the adequate 
defense of the capital. How these two 
questions will ultimately be settled, it 
is idle to attempt* to forecast. At the 
moment of writing, Rumania declares 
for the whole of the Bannat and for 
the whole of the Bukowina, and Petro- 
grad courteously but‘ firmly stands for 
the Sereth boundary in the Bukowina 
and the Serbian zone in the Bannat. 

These, however, are only parts of the 
negotiations which have -been delaying 
the final decision. Out and beyond the 
question of Rumania and her final ad- 
justment, the entente powers have been 
struggling to come to some agreement 
on many other points of intense moment 
in the near east.. The future of Bul- 
garia, what concessions shall be made 
by Greece and by Serbia, and by Ru- 
mania; the future of Dalmatia, and the 
future of that enfant terrible of the Bal- 
kans, Albania, are all matters which 
have been discussed and rediscussed from 
every conceivable point of view. It is 
impossible eyen-yet to state how they 
will ultimately shape themselves, but 
there would seem to be something more 
than-a likelihood of the question of Al- 
baniq finding some adjustment likely 
to prove lasting. It is not possible to 
do more than indicate its broad out- 
lines, namely that Italy shall have large 
cessions of territory in the south, in- 
cluding Valona. that Montenegro shall 
be granted the district round about Sku- 
tari, that Serbia sliall have liberal ac- 
eess to the sea, and that in the. center 
of the country there shall be formed a 
Mrthammadan: enclave ‘under the ruler- 
ship of Italy’s protégé, Essad Pasha. 

As illustrating how amy question 


marching as’ it 


7 imposing it upon their neighbors, have | touches every question in the Balkans, 
succumbed. to the per eeettion of the| it may be pointed out that the future 


Ruma 
4 In spite of all ‘Morte to suppress it, 
the Rumanian” m every instance, has 
somge'Z gained ground in Transylvania. 
The children of .the “planted” Hunga- 
' rians, to use, an expression which carries 
one ti the Ulster of 300 years ago, 
have come _speak Rumanian in prefer- 
ance = ae the ‘tongue of their fathers, and 
ev Ieres@-similar absorption is tak- 
“ig i * seth go vernment at Budapest 
; | any a Fa every means to stem 
the tide; R jan schools have been 
_ suppreséed and%gifliculties have been put 
in way ofthe development of Ru- 
— manian civilization, but in vain. In 
4 = of it all,, the Rumanian element in| 
# al has overcome all obstacles 
and ly is more firmly established in 
the ihtry than ever. 
 J¢*was<this condition of things that 
early in the struggle decided 
: / 


G 
mt . 


ks . ’ ome 


of Albania intimately concerns the fu- 
ture of Serbia; the future of Serbia and 
what expansion she would be allowed in 
these directions intimately affect her at- 
titude towards Rumania and Bulgaria. 
So one is brought back~again to the 
point from which a start was. made, and 
to the question, What will Rumania do? 
It is now something more than an open 
secret that Italy’s intervention was 
fixed for some date before May 26. This 
much indeed it-is possible to state as an 
absolute fact. Whether or not seme 
similar agreement, with a date already 
fixed, exists in regard to Rumania, it -is 
still impossible to. say; but this much 
again is certain, that the politics in the 
Balkans are very much more a question 
of deliberate agreement amongst:all the 
powers concerned, and much less a ques- 
tion of the individual national feeling 
than is generally supposed. 


Map illustrates article dealing with the aspirations of Rumania 


M. CLEMENCEAU | 
ON PESSIMISM 
IN ENGLISH PAPER 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

PARIS, France—M. Clemenceau de- 
votes a leading article in his L’Homme 
Enchainé to the reconstruction of the 
English cabinet, its relation to. the con- 
duct of the war, and the possible intro- 
duction of the system of conscription 
in Great Britain. It is, he remarks, the 
desire to see this system in full swing 
which explains ~ the depressing tone 
which the Times has adopted in some 
of its articles recently. 

This paper alleges, continues M. Clem- 
enceau, that the Kaiser’s subjects have 
regained the confidence which they pos- 
sessed in the early days of the war, and 
that the fighting capacity of the Ger- 
man soldier has not weakened. This is 
a mistake. Germany has recovered from 
the surprise which the. battle of the 
Marne gave her. She has become accus- 
tomed to the war rations which will en- 
able her to await the coming harvest. 
In the west the battle front is un- 
changed. In the east, the retreat -of the 
Russians (who have, howeyer, succeeded 
in checking the enemy’s offensive) may 
still cause illusions to be cherished in 
Berlin. But there is not a German who 
does not know that the dream of an 
all-powerful dominating German culture 
is forever at an end. On the other side 
of the Rhine the last hopes are fixed 
on a peace with honor, the terms of 
which the Germans do not venture to 
outline. 

It is the greatest mistake, concludes 
M. Clemenceau, to pretend that the 
“Boche” continues fighting with the same 
determination. Officers. and _ soldiers 
coming back from the front have a dif- 
ferent tale to tell. Even Prussian offi- 
cers allow themselves to be made pris- 
oners, ‘which never ,happened in the 
earlier stages of the war, and the &kol- 
diers throw up their hands and cry 
‘“camarades” at the first opportunity. I 
do not ignore the fact that thousands 
more will be sent to take their places, 
nor that the construction of the Ger- 
man fortifications gives them great ad- 
vantages. But for that the game would 
already be won. With the French, as 
with the, Germans, the result is a fore- 
gone conclusion. This knowledge en: 
ables us to wait patiently, and the Eng- 
lish, who are giving us their valiant sirp- 
port, are right to prepare themselves 
for fresh efforts, but in order _to en- 
courage these efforts it is certainly not 
necessary .to paint. the picture darker 
than it is. 


INDUSTRIES IN _ 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


MELBOURNE, Australia—Mr. Cann, 
minister of works in New South Wales, 


stated that he is giving special adminis- 


trative attention to the industrial enter- 
prises of the state. The following is a 
list of those undertakings, some of 
which are in more advanced stages than 
others: 
Brickworks at Homebush and Botany. 
Limeworks at Taree and Botany. 
Blue metal quarries at Kiama. 
Joinery works at Rozelle. 
Metal quarries at Port Kembla. 
Timber yard and workshop at Uhrs 
Point. 
Monier pipe and reinforced concrete 
works. 
' Clothing factory. 
State bakery. 
Maroubra quarry. 
‘State trawling industry. 
. Walsh island works to take the place 
of the Cockatoo island dockyards. 
A summary of the-accounts of those 
undertakings, which were in working or- 
der at the close of the last financial 
year, showed a loss of £4248, the profits 
from certain items being £14,289, and 
the loss from others £18,537. The state 
trawling industry is the latest of the 
undertakings and six trawlers have been 
purchased at a cost of £180,000, 
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LONDON IS TOLD — 
TURNING. POINT 
IN WAR IS NEAR 


Hilaire Belloc Declares if Ger- 
man Line in West Breaks De-. 
cision. Will Be Thorough 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 
LONDON—At the Kingsway ‘hall re- 


cently an audience of London teachers | 


was addressed by Hilaire Belloc, the 
novelist: and critic of military affairs. 
Mr. Belloc said that the ordinarily ed- 
ucated man of Great Britdin ‘was the 
least instructed in military affairs of 
the men of the nations now at war. He 
had not a full conception of how a nat 
tion should be organized for war. The 
reason that. the Germans were fairly 
certain of winning this war at first was 
because they were numerically stronger 
to the extent of eight to five, and as re- 
gards. munitions by practically two to 
one, There were against them the 
French and Russians. In the case of 
France, the nation was entirely trained 
to arms and perfectly ready for war, 


except’ for the disadvantage that war 
was being made at Germany’s moment. 
But their population was so much 
smaller than that of’ the Germans. 
Would not Russia adjust the balance? 
Russia had not the power to train the 
men and was not in the position in the 
first months of the war to put forward 
more than 2,500,000, which grew to 
3,000,000. That superiority of German 
and Austrian numbers ought to have 
decided the campaign. 

The great blunder made by Von Kluck 
in front of Paris saved Europe. If. the 
Germans had won, all the things that 
eounted for civilization in Europe would 
have slowly declined. The nature of the 
war then was 16 men held by 10. The 
whole war had got to be decided by the 
events in the west. From the first week 
of October to the present time, the war 
had been practically -eonfined to siege 
work in the west. The Germans lest 
more men on the Yser front than Napo- 
leon did in the retreat from Moscow. 
By the middle of April the tide of men 
and munitions had turned. Given time, 
France and Great Britain could manu- 
facture more munitions thah the Ger- 
mans could, and munitions could also be 
imported from other countries, a thing 
for which they had to thank the Brit- 
ish navy. There was no ‘shortage of 
muitibions, but they could do with more. 
If the German line did not break at the 
renewed offensive it meant.that the war 
would: be very prolonged and that the 
Germans would. be much nearer to ob- 
taining an inconclusive peace than in 
September. On the. other hand; if the 
Germans retired the. war would be not 
ended but decided. 

What he desired to emphasize was 
that the turning point of the war was 
not far off, and if the German line 
shortened or broke—certainly if it 
broke, and almost certainly if it short- 
ened—the decision of the war would be 
thorough. The Germans would not be 
allowed to retire at their ease. They 
would be pressed by a force 50 per cent: 
stronger than their own, If they made | 7 
up their minds to retire, the. retirement 
would .be guided by political reasons, 


with the object of saving German soil. 
from invasion. 


ITALIAN INTERESTS IN GERMANY 
(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

BERNE, Switzerland—The Bund an- 
nounces that the Italian government has 
asked Switzerland to look after her in- 
terests in Germany. during. the period of 
the war. A similar announcement: is 
made with regard. to Germany. THese 
demands have been received with appre- 
ciation in Switzerland as they are re- 
garded as a further recognition and guar- 


‘antee of Swiss neutrality and ingopet: ta 
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PRIME. MINISTER © 
-IN BRITAIN ON 
COALITION RLAN 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

LONDON—As. already. reported by 
cable the prime mifiist’r has -addressed 
a letter to John | W..: Gulland,: chief Lib- 


eral whip on the Subject of the coalition, 
in the course of which he explains his at- 
titude toward’ the question. The a 
is as. follows:. 

My dear Gulland—The government, ot 
which I have. been the head for more 
than seven: years, has been reconstructed 
on a new basis. It has hitherto been re- 
cruited. entirely from among members 
of our own party. In its altered form, it 
contains representatives of the regular 
Opposition and of the Labor party. It 
was my wish, which for reasons I fully 
understand | has not been realized, ‘that 
our Irish Nationalist friend also. should 
have participafed: in it. 


The transformation (miplias | a ‘Aenmpo- 4 


rary abandonment of the system of 
party government which has, ever since 
1832, dominated our political arrange- 
ments, and which I hold to be, under 
normal conditions, the ‘best adapted to 
our national requirements. It is natural 
that such a-sudden, and fundamental up- 
heaval of our:traditional practise should 


create astonishment, and ‘even arouse. 


misgiving, among a large number of 
those ‘upon whose loyal-deyotion and 
strenuous efforts I, like my predetessors 
in the leadership of the Liberal party for 
generations past; have always relied. 

There is one reason, and one only, 
which’ could justify or explain such a 
new departure: & clear. and urgent case 
of national necessity. “It, was onty be- 
cause the cofiviction was forced ‘upon 
me thdt a non-party government would 
prove the ‘most *efficient instrument for 
the successful - prosecution of the war, 
that I have taken a step which has 
caused me ‘infinite personal pain. ‘v 

I cannot in the public ‘interest enter. 
at present into any detail, and-;I must 
ask my friends to rely for the. moment 
on my ‘judgment. Méanwhile the pursuit 
of our special aims in the sphere of do- 
mestie politics is not abandoned, but siis- 
pended; and when the nattonal cause’! 
has been vindicated against: the enemy 
we shall take up again. the unfinished 
tasks to which the Liberal party has 
set its hand. 

Yours very faithfully, - . 
H. H. ASQUITH. 


HONGKONG GIVES, AEROPLANES 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) |: 


_ LONDON—The central committee’ of 


the Over Seas Club recently received -by 
cable £4500, forwarded’ by the governor | | 


of Hong Kong on. behalf of the. colony | | 
towards the scheme to provide an: im- 
438 3 aircraft flotilla.. The gift is in- 
tended to purchase two of the latest 
type of 100. horsepower ~gun mounted 
biplanes, which, complete with quitk fir- 
ing gun, cost £2500 each. Two aero. 
planes from overseas have already léen 
presented to the. Royal. Flying Corps, 
while several smore have “beer promised, 
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AID DEVELOPMENT 
"OF THE RUSSIANS 


| Comnsiiititaniie Read at Confer- 


ence.of United Kingdom Com- 
~-mercial-Travellers ‘Association 


iaaenaat’ to The Chriatin Science Manitor) 


oat nual conference of the United ‘Kingdom 

ig Comamefcial Travellers. ‘Association which 

_- | assembled at Manchester ‘ recently, the. 
3 following telegram from the’ King was 


read in reply to a loyal message which 
had’ been despatched .by- the: conférence: 


e . | “The King bas received. with much satis- 
~”.| faction the assurances of loyalty, devo- 


tion, and gratitude which you have 
communicated to his Majesty in the 
name, of the conference of .the U. K. C. 


| i he eae at «<1 Majesty congratulates—the 


‘association upon. the Jarge number of 
its members who. are. Bearing their part 
in the war, and. cordially shares the hope 
expressed by- the ‘conference that the 
outcome of. the _patriotism ‘and self- 
sacrifice. “evinced by “the whole empire 
during the’ long months of trial may be 
lasting peace, freedom and progress for 
the peoples. of the world. -— 
“STAMFORDHAM.” 
Sir Charles Behrens, who-dccupied the 


A chair, réad a letter from Sir Willfam 


Mather, president. 4f the association, who 
wrote that after the war the education 
necessary to'form an efficient commercial 
traveler might be largely developed on 
| the lines of cultivating the technical, as 
‘well as the literary branches of knowl- 
| edge. -g A higher general intelligence. and 
all-round .capacity would’ be needed to 
improye Great, Britain’s position among 
the progressive: nations of the world. 
They must at any cost, crush the vain- 
glorious. means which the German gov- 
ernment had adopted.to become the au- 
tocrat_of the world; but they did not de- 
site to prevent the people of that coun- 
try. from reaping the results of their 
indomitable perseverance and great effi- 
ciency in every department of peaceful 
activity which their educational methods 


‘| Kad created. 


They could not conquer to subjection 
the people of Germany as competitors 
in trade and industry, but they could 
command their due share of the fruits 


ually enjoy them in Great Britain, if 


telligence necessary to take and to main- 


tain their place, a permanent place, in. 


the competition of intellect that. would 
follow: this world war. Great empires, 
Sir William’ Mather continued, ~ have 
their duties as well as their rights, and 
the greatest of all, the British empire, is 
charged with greater duties than any of 
her competitors. For to her much has 
been committed, and from her much will 
be Fequired. Of- al] the beneficial develop- 
ments in other. countries - possible for 
us, the: greatést, ‘is, that of cultivating a 
close relationship with Russia. in in- 
dustrial, * social and political efforts. No 
natioai can exefcise so great an influence 
for progress“and -freedom ‘in Russia as 
the British. The people of Russia ad- 
mire and trust our. people much more 
than’ they do the people’ of any other 
natton.: One of the most facile methods 


is to.know and use its language. The 
study of: Russian and French will amply 


the_line’ of business he may represent. 
The opportunities of acquiring a speak- 
ing knowledge of French abound in every | 
town. in England, but o the - Russian 
language little is known. * Our public 
schools and‘ universities nfust apply 
themselves to this end by providing for 
Russian studies as they. do for French 
and German. I can point to Liverpool 
| University a8 a pioneer in this matter, 


of knowledge and enterprise throughout. 
the world, so. that they might contin-; 


they developed continueusly the high in-. 


of exerting influence on another nation} 


répay the commercial traveler whatever | 


have. made a beginning to follow that 
good example. Not, only is general 
knowledge necessary to form the effi- 
cient commercial ttaveler in the future, 
hut-above. mere knowledge there must 
be high ‘character, sympathetic feeling, 
and. cordial manners to temper rivalry 
and competition with respect for others. 
The commercial travelers of treat Brit- 
ain, Sir--William added, have won for 
themselves the high esteem of the indus- 
trial and. commercial world in the past, 
and through this association they will 
increasingly. exercise the ‘influence of 
™M/high ideals in the conduct of business 
combined: with practical beneficence. 


GERMAN COMMENT 
ON THE BRITISH 
MINISTRY CHANGES 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

BERLIN, Germany—While giving de- 
tailed information as to the course of 
the ministerial crisis in England, the Ger- 
man papers have hitherto passed but lit- 
tle comment on the circumstance, be- 


yond pointing out that it is not likely to — : 


affect the energetic conduct of the war. 

The Vossische Zeitung in-a recent ar- 
ticle, however, held that whereas the 
formation of a/ coalition cabinet would 
have been a sign of strength at the be- 
ginning of the war, it was now a sign of 
weakness, The Vorwaerts also observed, 
in+a lengthy article devoted to the sub- 
ject, that the change was indicative of 
the seriousness of the situation, which 
was too grave for a ministry weakened 
by criticism to face alone. Discussing 
the attack made upon the government 
with regard to the supply of ammuni- 
tion, and the complaints of lack of en- 
ergy on the part of manufacturers and 
men, the Socialis, paper made the inter- 
esting admission that these attacks’ were 
not wholly justified, {i that. “England, 
as a matter of fact, was not properly. 
prepared for a land war, so that it nat- 
urally took some time before a regular 
supply of ammunition could be obtained 
to anything like the extent required.” 

As to the stability of the. new cabinet, 
the Vorwaerts considered that it would 
be enormously strengthened by the fact 
that, for the present at least, it would. 
méet with no opposition in the House;’ 
it remained to be seen, however, if the 
members could agree among themselves: 
The question of conscription, it main- 
tained, was likely to be a bone of con- 
tention, and it questioned what Mr. As- 
quith . and his Liberal friends, and abova 
all. what the mass of the people would 
do.if the, Conservative element forced on 
the measure. Therein, it wrote, lies the 
possibility of fresh internal conflicts, in 
the course’ of which a new, opposition 
might conceivably arise, which might 
threaten one, or perhaps both, wings of 
the. cabinet. 

’ As far as it could judge, the Vorwaerts 
was of the opinion that Mr. Henderson 
would have’ done well not to enter the 
eabinet.. He might argue that to retire 
ffom a government that had declared war 
was a different matter from joining one 
engaged in war in order. to supervise 
Labor interests... In any case, however, 
the German Socialist paper considered 
that the English working classes would 
have served their future better by refts- 
ing to assume any responsibility as to 
the further. conduct of the war. 


KAISER’S GRATITUDE TO GERMANS 
(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

BERLIN, Germany—The Reichganzei- 
ger has published'a communication from 
the Kaiser, expressing his thanks for all 
that has been done for the troops by pri- 
vate charity from Germans at home and 
abroad.. The Emperor trusted that the - 
same assistance would continue to be.ex- _ 
tended in the~future, and requested the 
official gazette to publish the _ letter, 
and to see that it was brought to the - 


notice oF ‘donors living abroad. 


‘\ 


The Shepard Stores are 
. famous for their corset fit- 
Sting service, because it is 
~ “based: on’ what is consid- 
a ered the-best practise. 


Se The Corset fitters of the 
Shepard Corset Store are 
*- trained in the sensible meth- 
| ods devised by the Nemo 
Fashion Institute, and two of 
our fitters are graduates of . 
-the Institute. _ Shepard cor- 
-. set fitters are ths better pre- 
“pared to give you proper fit- , 
tings ‘than fitters in other 
stores who have learned their’ 
work by rule o’ thumb. 
SHEPARD. 
NORWELL 
COMPAN Y 


WE CORSET 
SATISFACTION: 


Sve syoHed PAR 


We sell all kinds of corsets, 
but especially recommend. 
NEMO corsets because they 
furnish the support that so 
many Women wish. 
The Shepard Corset Store 
has all the various kinds of 
Nemo Corsets, including 
Nemo Self-Reducing . Cor- 
sets ip extra sizés for stout. 
figures. + 
— ree have finally A 
—— perfect by the in- 


4 


ion of the new Wonder- 
. lift device, which gives.the ; 
support desired by most wor: 
men. Nemo Wonderlift 
Corsets alone can give this . 
“service perfectly. — . 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 
INSURANCE 
32 KILBY ST. 
‘BOSTON 
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announced briefly their eligibility to hold 
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BOSTON, , MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 2%, 1915 


HARVARD HOLDS 


ITS EXERCISES 
OF GRADUATION 


(Continued from page one) 


- some of the college founders, ministers in 
old Cambridge churches and ministers to 
the university, educators from other col- 
leges, the sheriffs of Suffolk and Middle- 
sex counties, federal] and state justices 
and Acting Mayor James Donovan of 
Boston and Mayor Timothy W. Good of 
Cambridge. 

Finally came the alumni of 25 or more 
years’ standing, including the 1890 men, 
who are celebrating their twenty-fifth 
anniversary, and who were specially con- 
spicuous with their crimson striped hat- 
bands. 


pages of about 275 names on each page. 
All the men of the same family name 
are printed in a group headed by the 


family name and the given names in the 
order of graduation. 

The volume recounts the history*of the 
founding of Harvard College, and in 
brief gives the changes in its form of 
incorporation and the enlargement of its 
governing processes, reproduces the seven 
lines of handwriting in which John Har- 
vard bequeathed the property founding 
the college; reproduces the record of the 
first meeting of the overseers, gives a 
list of the presidents, acting presidents, 
fellows, treasurers, overseers, holders of 
‘endowed professorships, visiting profess- 
ors from universities abroad, officers of 
government and instruction. 

The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Alumnj Association begins at 2 p. m. 


In the conferring of degrees, which in the quadrangle behind Sever Hall. 


took place after the ‘commencement 


parts, each group of candidates was pre-/ers are 
Governor Walsh, Myron T. Herrick, Maj. 


sented by the head of its department, 


the department of the university in 
President Lowell 


‘the respective degrees to be conferred. | 

The Latin oration, “De Optimis Virtu- 
tibus Hatvardianis,’ was by A. Paulo 
Perham Cram of Haverhill, senior candi- 
date for A. B. cum laude, ‘and a Phi 
Beta Kappa man. The oration took the 
traditional form of salutation to the 
Governor of Massachusetts, to the offi- 
cers and faculty of the university, to 
the alumni, to the guests, to the ladies 
aml to alma mater. 

“The New Art” was the topic of Ed- 
ward E, Cummings of Cambridge, senior 
candidate for A. B. cum laude. 

“Neutralization: Its .Past and Fu- 
ture” was the subject of the part by 
Henry Parkman, Jr., of Boston, first- 
year graduate in the school of arts and 
sciences, candidate for A. B. cum laude, 
admitted this year to’Phi Beta Kappa. 

“The Undertow; of Education” was 
the subject of Clarence B. Randall of | 
Cambridge, third-year law _ student, | 
candidate for LL. D. cum laude. 


| 


As each of the recipients of honorary. 


degrees was announced, the audience ap. 
plauded, responding with special heart- | 
iness to the presentation of Ambassador | 
Herrick. Few recognized the name of 
Horace Trumbatier, but when it 
through President 
tribute that the 
library was indicated, 
hand-clapping. | 

The audience appreciated the humor 
of “The New Art” essay, and followed 
the paper on neutralization with close 
attention. The other parts were also 
well received. 

Immediately following Sanders the- 
ater exercises came the formal dedica- 
tion of the Harry Elkins Widener me- 
-morial library, with Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge as the orator of the day. 

The only other speaker was President ; 
Lowell, who accepted the library from’ 
Mrs. 
of the late Mr, Widener on behalf of 
the college. 

- The seniors formed themselves on the 


there was loud 


broad steps leading to the library from) 


the yard, leaving a broad aisle, the 
procession of officials and dignitaries 
ascended to the door and received the | 
keys of the building from Mrs. Widener. | 
Proceeding into the library they wit- | 
nessed the unveiling of a portrait of | 
Harry Elkins Widener, then followed 
by Mr. Lodge’s address. He said: 


was | “ 
Lowell's | I. , 
architect of Widener. 


| 


' 
' 


Eleanor Elkins Widener, mother 


| 


{ 


| 


“No other univ ersity and scarcely any | 


state or nation possesses a library build- 
_ ing so elaborately arranged as this, so 
- fitted with every device, which ingenuity 


’ can invent for the use of books by schol- 


ars and students... . 
“In a time when Job's 
that his adversary would write a book 
has no longer any meaning, because not 
only all adversaries but all friends write 
hooks, the library of the university has 
the fine freedom which permits it to de- 
Yote itself to only two kinds of books— 


the literature of knowledge and the lit- 
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. 


erature of imagination... . 

“Here, as to all great collections of 
books, as to all books anywhere which 
have meaning and quality, come those 
Who never write, who have no songs 
to sing, no theories with which they 
hope to move or enlighten the world, 
men and women who love knowledge 
and literature for their own sakes and 
are content. . . 

“It is a great, a noble gift. which 
brings us all Bhis in such ample measure 
and lays it at the feet of our beloved 
university. The gratitude of all who 
yr love Harvard, of all who love books, goes 
out “fron: their hearts unstinted to the 
oe. te 

Numerotis spreads were héld after the 
library exercises, including one in Uni- 


' -Wersity Hall for the guests of the uni- 
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versity, the chief marshal’s spread 
‘Juncheon at the Harvard Union and 
that of the Lawrence Scientific Associa- 
tion in University Hall. 

‘Throughout the dormitories in the 
yard rooms are reserved for each of the 
graduated classes, where funcheon is 


> served. 


~ t . 
* 


The principal spread was that held in 


‘wae, the Harvard Union by the class of 1890. 


os class, *held in Harvard hall, 
* >Other 
Pe go th 


Was a good attendance at the 
apres of the class of 1885. the 30- -year 
room 6, 
spreads at which the members 
‘several classes were well. repre- 
include those of 1905, 1909 and 
912, these classes having special cele- 

| this year. 


Peeiare of the commencement of 


ect 


sinterest to alumni has been the 


© issuance of the quinquennial catalogue 


Mots 


vard. University, a volume of 1045 


~ from-1636 to 1915.° The frontispiece is a 
reproduction of,catalogue of graduates 
issued in,1674, a broadside of which the 
“public record office, eee possesses the 
— only known copy. 
‘ o'Phe list’ of’ graduates was issued tri- 
Ay until M16 when the first cata- 
L-octavo form was published. Up 


t ne sees of 1914. 
-mames are also indexed in 160 


wr] 
ht) > ¥ $ 
ey - Se + 


supplication | 


covering the history of the college | - 


For this meeting the following speak- 
scheduled: President Lowell, 


Henry L. Higginson, Frederick P. Cabot, 
Charles W. Clifford, Edgar M. Cullen, 
the Rev, Paul Revere Frothingham, Lio- 
nel de Jersey Harvard.’ At this meeting 
the nature of the gift to the college 
university by the class of 1890 will be 
announced. 

Governor Walsh first dwelt upon the 
growth of Harvard, then commented 
upon the changed modern industrial sys- 
tem as tending to impair the democratic 
foundations of the republic, but for 
the corrective influence of the high ideals 
of men sent out by such institutions as 
Harvard. 

From 10 a. m. to 4 p. m. the polls are 
open for voting by the alumni for five 
overseers for the term of six years. 

Degrees were awarded as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


. Alden. 24 W. Kean. 
. Allis. 2 i Kelley. 
. Archambault. . Kendall. 
Atkins, Jr. Keveney. 
. Atkinson, Jr. ey 
. A. A¥ilen, W. B. Kroetzsch, 
Kk. Backup. S. Lancaster. 
* §S. Bacon. J..T., Lanman. 
J. H. Baker. 
. S. Ballou, Jr. 
J. W. Ballou. 
. F. Bardwell. 
J. L. Barowsky. 
L. Baylies. 
J. A. Bell, Jr., Ph.B. 
Sa se oy Cc “Ol. ) *08. W. 
. C. Bennett. 
E. Benson. 
Berman. 
M. L. Bernson, 
I. J. Bird. 
. Blackmur. 
*. S. Bloom. 
. S. Bolster. 
T. C. Bookhout. 
J. C. Bosman. 
Rh. Bradbury. 


B. Lockwood. 
Lucas, 

. C. Ludlow. 
W. QO. Luscombe, 
. L. McAlpine, 

: = McClure. 
» Macdonald. 
. r Mack, Jr. 
A. T. McKay. 
' McKinney. 
McPhail. 
ty ur Magoun. 
. W. Manstield, 
P. Marquand. 


. N. B. Brennan. 
. E. Brickley. 
. Brooks, 
. M. Brown. 
. Bullock. 
M. T. Burton. 
. L. Butler. 
. B. Byers. 
J. B. Camp. 
. H. Campbell. 
*. Campbell. 
H. K. Caner, Jr. 
. F. Carlson. 
: Chamberlain, 
R. P. Chase. 
*. B. Chittenden. 
ee sf Choate, 3d. 


. . Moncrieff. 
(*. Morris. : 
H. F. Mueller. 
F. F. Munroe. 

H, A. Murray, Jr. 


vichols. 
Ww. E. Nightingale. 
af 0. Nolte. 
O’ Hara. 
iy O'Shea.” 
» A. Packard. 
. Paine. 
- Palmer, 3d. 
Park. . . 
> . Pass. 
M. B. Philli 
W. B. Phil 
( Taree hag Coll.) 1913. 
. G. Courtney. | 
. Cunningham. 
» cee 
F. J. Curtis. 
S. Daniels. 
. BY Davis. 
. Davis. 
Davison. 
: - Ford, Jr. 
. W. Dixon. 
H, R. Donaghue. 
t. G. Donahue. 
. &S. Draper. 
; Duer. ; 
ay: el Durgin. 
. S. Easter. 
. H,. Edgerton. 
. A. Elliott, 
. A. Elliott. 
A. Embry. 
Endicott. 
Epstein: 
Ettinger. 
P. Evans, Jr. 
E. Fardy. 
; Farrin. 


W. F. Prescott. 

Rabinovitz. 

S. Reed. 

- Reinhard, 
Reycroft. 

Hernotas, Jr. 


A. EH. Rich. 

.. Richards, 
S. ‘Richardson. 
DD. Rickard. 
J. Roach. 
Robinson. 
M. Robinson. 
P. pongo 


bx ex 
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. Rossbach. 
D. Rudd. 
Sanger. 
I.. Sharmat. 
H. Sherwood. 
. Shoenfield. 
R. Sigourney. 
; Silbert. 
Ww, Skinner. 
M. Sloane, Jr. 
- Smith, Jr. 
. Soble. 


” 


cng i 2t 9 RO 


= 
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oles I 


ARE _Storrow, Jr. 
; Storrow. 
R, Ww. Story 
garman. 


Swan. 

Swett. 

- Swinnerton. 
. Gannett. albot. 
Garland. 
M. Gates. 


Ta ylor. 
. Ta: vlor. 
Thayer. : 

T. oy Thorndike. | 


i < 
copa : 
 H._Trumbull, 
..J. Underwood. 
\. Wan “Cortlandt, 
B . Vann. 


B. Goertner, 
J. Grrace. 
Grady 
M. Graham, Jr. 
Graves. 
Gray. 
. L. Greeley, Jr. 
FEF. Greeley. 
Greenough. 
P. Griffitts. 
E,. Guild, Jr. 
S. Hall, Jr. 
; am. 
J. Hamburg. 
S. Handy, 3d. 
. E. Hanley. 
R. Hardwick. 
. D. Harvey. 
i ee Healy. 
. S. van Heerden, 
. H. Heminway. 
A. Hennessey. 
. C. Hickey. 
. A. Hofer. 
5 ee ai Holden. 
. S. Hopkins. 
O. oyt. 
Hubbard, Jr. 
—_ & Hudner. 
Hutchins. 
. S. Hyman, 
ae Ilsley. 

. CG. Jackson. 
. T. L. Jeffries 
. C, Jennings. 

L. B. Johnson. 
C. Josephs. 
R. Kaufmann. 


A. B. 


Jr. 


Posen ttn gt onnannegarry na 
* “) © 


‘A 
_— 


A, Vogel. ! 
i. Wainwright, ena": of 
Walkup, rr... . 
4 v3 Wall. 
J. S&S. Walsh. 
A. H. Webber. 
M. Weiss. 

P. H. Weiss. .. 
~Welsh..- ° 
Pp. Wentworth. 
West... 
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Williams. 
. Williams, Jy. 
Williams. 


Withington. 
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Laude 


. M, MacViear. 
J. R. Markowich, 
. E. Mead. 
. W. Merriam. 
. S. Mitchell. 
. Morse. 
Myrick, Jr. 
T. D. Nesbit. 
. F. Noyes. 
. C. Patten. 
Perkins. 
*’. Petersen. 
Ramsdell, 
> Be ae 


cum 


Barnet. 
M. Beers. 
Ww. Blanchard. 


4 et 
. Francke. 
Friedlich. 
Furneaux. 
allaher. 
Hall. 
Hayes, 
Henin. 
Herter, 2d. 
Hooper. 
Hustis, Jr. 


aH» 


a 


». Skinner. 
. B. Sloane. 
. S&S. Smith. 
D. Smoleyv. 


“Ge 
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Isham, Southworth. 


it. A.B. | 


Jr. | 


L. 
N. . UG: 
:? we 


Tibbetts. 
Torrey. 
Whitney. 


D. Kimball. 
M. Leavitt. 


H. M. Levy. 
W. B. Littlefield. 
A. B. cum Laude, on a Subject af 
Related Subjects 
J. W. MacNaugher. 


L. B. Mann. 
5. 
V 


I, Ames. 

B. Bruce. 

Cc. Campopiano. 
W. Ch (s.. 
é 
R, 
S. 
M. 
H. 
H. 
W 


Pennoyer. 
Perkins. 

L. Redmond. 
J. Redmond. 
H. Rernolds. 
A. Sargent. 

‘A. Sasserno. 
Scholnick. 

S. 0. Sears, 

L. L. Shaulis. 


: Geant "4th. 

R. (sray. 

M. Harrington. 
e J. Harvurd. 

ieiash 


, 


R. 
F’. 
J 

B. 
H. 
Pp. 


H. 
J. 


Sat sea 8 


Walcott. 


A. B. Magna cum Laude 

F. Ballantine. J. D.. MeKinley. 

T. Barker. Ww. MS arston. 

Beatley. 

P. Bonney. 

Bovingdon. 

J. Conaut. 

J. Coolidge, 3d. 

C. Cowan. 

E. Cummings. 

B. Field. 

- Fisher, 
Harriman. 
Kélley. 

. Lot rop. 


A. M. Summa cum Laude 


i. td evin.. ‘WwW. L. Langer. 
S. Ce dge. CC. W. Milter, 
; vies. R. L. Wolf: 


A.B. 


To Be Entered in the Quinquennial 
Catalog as of 1916 


Tr), 


; Ramsdell. 
) eS erst. 


é Wilson. 


apenas 


mer 


. Allen, Jr. 
: ’ Galdridge 


G. Nutter. 


D. 


ef Jopling. 

Kinthong. 
P Lowry. F, Whitman. 
©. B. McLaughlin, Jr. iz Whittier. 


A. B. Cum Laude 
M. R. Rogers. M. D. Vorhaus. 


A. B. Cum Laud 
(On a Subject or Related Subjects) 
W. Colby. E. C. Peck, 
A. B. Magna Cum Laude 
L. Andrews, R. Jackson. * 
A. B. Summa Cum Laude 
Epstein. 


A. B. (Out of Course) 


I. Cross, as of the class of 1909. 

A. Peters, as of the clasa@of 19f0. 

a Ww. B. Cook, 
of 1911. 

. S. Hanks, as of.-the class of 1912. 

R. D. 
1913. 

J. ep GoMisbury, as of the class of 1913. 


¢. 
D. 
H. 


= 


Fay, cum laude, as of the class of 


+ ae 


Hamburg. as of the class of 1913.” 
Ww. Ilarrison, as of the class of 1913. 
B. Allen, as of the class of ‘1914. 
‘ Fare th as of the class of 1914 
Cahill, as of the class of yl 
; Grinnell, as of the class of 1914. 
. Lineoln, as of the class of 1914. 
C. Parker, as of the class of 1914. 
A. Perrins, Jr., as of the class of 1914. 
. E. Pierce, as of the elass of 1914. 
’. M. Tugman, Jr., as of the class of 1914. 
‘Vicario, as of the class of 1914, 
M. W hitehouse, as of the class of 1914. 


DEGREES WITH DISTINCTION 


Degrees of Bachelor of Arts or Bach-. 
elor of Science with: distinction ‘were 
awarded as follows: 


IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


|S. K. Lothrop. , 


| 
| A 
FE 


Magna cum Laude 


-r 


IN BIOLOGY 
Cum Laude 
B, Jackson. 
. IN THE CLASSICS” 
Cum —— 


H. 


; Cram. a tet 
Magna a Leeds 
McKinley. 
IN CHEMISTRY 
Cum Laude 
F. Brush, Jr. E. €. Peck. 
Cc. W. Colby. S. B. Pennock. 
. F. Conway. G. P. Pennoyer. 
. M. Harrington, Scholnick, 
. D. Hatch. 
. K. Hobby. 
. Jackson, Jr. 
Ww. MacNaugher. 
Magna cum Laude 
L. E. Ramsdell. 
Summa cum Laude 
<m. ‘Coolidge: H. Gilman. 
IN ECONOMICS 
Cum Laude 
st H. Reynolds. 


A. Sargent. 
F a Shaulis. 
. Harwood, . . E. Shillady. 
J. Keating. . . E. Tucker. 
~ 
Magna cum Laude 


. Bovingdon. G..’L.* Wilsom: 
« Fisher. i 


F 
D 


. Wessman. 


. Beatley. 
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I. 
. WwW. “Cheney. 
H. Evans, 


? 


Summa cum ‘Laude 
. L. Wolf. 
IN ‘ENGINEERING 
Cum Laude 
a Knowlton. 
Magna cum Laude 
. T. Barker. 


SCIENCES 


IN, ENGLISH 
Cum Laude 
de J. Harvard. 


‘Summa cum Laude 
G. Burgevin. H. G. Files. 


IN FINE ARTS 
Cum ude 
T: Sizer. 
Magna cum Laude 
K. J. Conant. 
EN FRENCH AND OTHER ROMANCE 
“EANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
~- Cum Laude 


j 
; 
j 


RR. P. Bonsney..& - 


| G. H. Shaw 


; J. Redmond. H. A. Sasserno. 


Magna cum Laude 
. F. Ballantine. E. J. Schoen. 
IN GEOLOGY 
Cum Laude 
F S. Grant, 4th. ‘H. N. Witt. 


IN GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURES 
: Cum Laude 
H. R. Kurth. 
Magna cum Laude 
A. B. Warren. 


Summa cum Laude 
We om Langer. ee 


IN GOVERNMENT 
‘: Cum Laude 


H. 8, Sturgis. 


R, Jackson. 


3: Eo Campoplano. 
JIN ‘HISTORY 


Cam Laude 
M. H. Cochran. ae ey Smith. 
S. O. Sears. . 
Magna cum Laude 
R. F, Kelley. 


Summe | cium Laude 
H. Epstein. ‘ 
IN HISTORY 
Especially English, Cum Leude 
BR. L. Redmond, 


HISTORY AND LITERA PURE 
: Cum Laude 
J. Walcott. 


— cum Laude 
C. H. Smith. 
LITERATURE 
Especially Greek ge on Magna 


Cum 

E. E. Cummings. . 

Especially Latin and German, Magna 
Cum Laude 

S. C. Swift. 

Especially —— and French, Magna 
Cum Laude 

H, Parkman, Jr. 


IN MATHEMATICS 
Cum Laude 


— * L. B: Mann. 


A Bruce. 
N. W. 


Loud. 
Magna cum Laude 


T. J. Coolidge, 3d. C. W. Miller. 
é 


| R. 


SSSOMes ayo 


cum laude, as ve the class | 


i) 


Ww. “Stuart, Jr., as of the class'of 1912. | 


Bartow, as of the class of 1914. | 


T. Sizer. 


HONORS AND OTHER DISTINCTIONS 


| Mason Garfield, 


dD. 


de F, 
Oe 


R. 
W. 


IN 


Cc. Cowan. 
B. Field. 
MATHEMATICS AND EDUCATION 
Cum Laude 
Symonds. 
Magna cum Laude 
R. R. Smith. 
IN PHILOSOPHY 
Cum Laude - 
D. R. Gray. W. Perkins. 
Magna cum Laude ‘ 
De L. Andrews. W. M. Marston. 
IN PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS 
Magna cum Laude 
Schlaffhorst. 
IN PHYSICS 
Magna eum Laude 
A Come. F. G. Harriman. 
Summa cum Laude 
Ww. ‘Miller. 
SECOND-YEAR HONORS 
In the Classics 
. Beck, honors. 
: Kennedy,A.B., honors. 


J 
L 
* J. O'Brien, honors. 
. B. Smith, honors. 
P 
L 


R. L. Putnam. 


Pa: ae 


H. W. 


. Warburg, honors. 
Sherman, highest honors. 
FINAL HONORS 
In the Classics 
McKinley, honors. 
In Mathematiics 
. Coolidge, 3d, honors. 
’, Miller, honors. 
. Cowan, highest honors. 
In English 
R. Cawley, A.B., honors. - 
. Burgeyin, highest honors. 
Files, highest honors. 
In. Literature 
c. Cummings, honors. 
. Swift, Nonors. 
In Literature | 
Especially Latin and French 
Henry Parkman, Jr:, ‘honors. 
In Germanic 
Noyes, <A.B.., onors. 
Fe cies Langer. highest honos. 
BACHELOR OF SCIEN CE 
. M. Baker, Jr. H. G. MacLure. 
. M. Barry. PP . 
. C. Browne. a. ma 
. W.»Capper. KE. F. 
. fy 3 Murphy. 
. PL Newhbalh= 


ae Pirnie. | 


A. Moran. 


OO ed tt et 
OM asd 
R. 


. Sanford. 

. Schroeder, 
Searle. 

. Seibert. 
Silverman. 


Fr 
nate p 


, Strickland. 

. Swigert. 
rlvester. 

. M. Wertheimer. 
R. Wilkinson. 


OSD 2b comm 


5 


. ee Mealawan. 
S.B. cum Laude 

. C. B. Danforth, Jr:B. V. Zamore. 

M. L.. Weiner. 

S.B. cum Laude 


On a subject or related subjects 
C. F. Brush, Jr. (>. A. FE. Wessiman. 
A. K. Hobby. H. N. Witt. 


S.B. Summa cum. Laudg 


. | H. Gilman. 


8. 
To Be Ertered in the ‘ Quinquennial Cata- , 
6 


logue as of 191 
| A. F, Eastman. W. H. Neaves. 
S.B. cum Laude 
On a subject or related subjects 


8.B. (Out of course) 

Craft. as of the class of 1907. 

W. L. Laurence, cum laude in philosoph 
as of the class of. 1912 

R. G..Dort, as of the class of 1914. 

FE. C. Grover. as of the class of 1914. 

Ww. E. _Wolff, as of the elass of 1914. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


H. K. 


» oe go Abernethy vinbe (¢ Pog of ne | 1912, 


1912, 
A.. Aldrich, 
. Anderson, 
14 


iD1e 
B. (Univ. of Wyaianen) 


B.. (Colby Coll.) 1901, 
(Ohio Northern ste 


(Bates Coll.) 1913. 
(Univ. of California) 


A. BB, 


A. 


» easing A. 
A. B. 


A. B. 
s. B. 


A. B. 1905. 
a. B. 
, A. B. (Princeton Univ.) 1908. 
: A. B. (Univ. of Oxford) 1914. 
. Belding. A. B. (Williams Coll.) he 
{. D. (Boston Univ.) 1913, M. D. (H 
vard Univ.) 1914. 
’. B. Belknap, A. B. (Yale Univ.) 1908. 
. FE. Bemis, A. B. (Clark Coll.) 1912, A. M. 
_ (Clark Univ.) 1913. 
> Besinger, A. B. 


14. 
. Ph.B. (Hamilton Coll.) 1914. 
R. Blumenthal, B. (Ohio Univ.) 1914. 
J. M brewer, S. (Univ. of California) | 
19 


S. H. theesins: A. B. 
W. R. Brown, <A. B, 


Oric Bates, 
Battenberg, 


(Wesleyan Univ., 


S. 
B. 


(Haverford Coll.} 1895 

(Univ. of Texas) 1907. 

N. ahem teagan A. B. (Juniata Coll.) 
190 


Andreas Bryne, A. B. (Earlham Coll.) 1907, 
A. B. (Haverford Coll.) 1909. 

W. E. Bryson, A. B (Transylvania Univ.) | 
19 


F. M. Bue kley, - B. ' (Coll. 
Cross) 1905, A. M. (Yale Univ.) 
re, wks * (Swarthmore Coll,) 

i 


. Carmer, Ph.B. (Hamilton Coll.) 1914. 
. (Brown Univ.) 1914, A. 
R. Cawley, 


A. B. 1915 (1914). 

J. I. Cheskis. 

H. R. Chidsey, A. B. (Lafayette Coll.) 1909, 
Gr., Union Theological Seminary, 1912, 
A. M. (Columbia Univ.) 1914. 

J. R. Childs, A. B. (Randolph-Macon Coll.) 

12. 
A. a Christiansen, A. B. (Brown, Univ.) 
19 a 
Co;Ching Chu, A. B. (Univ. 
W. B. Clark, A.B. 1914. 
(Dalhouise Univ.) 

“1914. 

F 1914. 
AB. (Williams Coll.) 1912. 


(Univ. of Michigan) 1909, 
ibid.) 1911. 


W. 


1906. 


of Illinois) 


Cc. G. Cook, A.B. eae Coll. of Western 
Reserve Univ.) 1912 

H. S Couse, A.B. (Princeton Univ.) 1909. 

Claude Cross, A.B. (Univ. of Missouri) 1914 

S. H. Cross, A.B. 1912. 

C. E. Dennis, Litt.B. (Rutgers Coll.) 1913. 

H. K. Dennis, Ph.B. (Brown Univ.) 1912, 

; (Princeton Univ.) 1914. 

G. L. Diffenbaugh, A.B. (Franklin and 
Marshall Coll.) 1912. 

R. ae Litt.B. (Univ. of California) 
1 


F. 8S. Ernst, A.B. 1912. 

E. Fairfield, A.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 1914. 

L. T. Fairhall, S.B. (Univ. of Illinois) 1911, 
S.M. (ibid.) 1912. 

T. ‘E. Ferguson, A.B. (Univ. of Texas) 1912. 

E. C. Gage, A.B. ag Om Coll.) 1914. 


L. 8S. Gannett, A.B 
A.B. (Williams Coll.) 1914. 
A.B. (Bowdoin Coll.) 


a. Gibson, «Jr., 
1 
(Williams Coll.) 1914. 
ae 


L. 
1914. 
Cc. E. Glock, A. B. 
H. B. Goodfriend, - 
T. G. Goodwin, A.B. 
T. T. Gow, M.E. (C ‘olorado School of Mines) 


1914, S.M. (ibid.) 
CE. Guthe, Jr., 8.B. (Univ. of Michigan) 


N. F. Hall, A.B. eprerrers Coll.) 1918, 


A.M. (ibid.) og 

>. Hamlin,.§ (Ohio Wesleyan Univ.) 
J... Harrington. S.B. Univ. of Missouri) 
Oe .B. (ibid.) 191 10. 


. (Univ. of Virginia) 
“19009, CE. wereld.) 1910, A.M. (ibid. ) 1912. 
ya Joslin, A.B. (Dartmouth Coll.y 1914. 
. Kasai, Ph.B. (Univ. of Chicago) 1813. 
Kendall, A.B. 1902. 
: Kennedy, A.B. 1915 (1914). 

. F. Kernan, A.B. (Tulane Univ.) 1912. 

: F. ans A.B. (Catholic Univ. of Amer- 


. (Drake pe Pd = 
. 1915 (1914 


5. 
(Univ, of Minhesota) 1910. 
pl al A.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 


F. J. Lynch, A.B. 1914. 
Kuochi Shaoliang | Ma, A.B. John’s 


Univ¥.. China) 
2, “(Oberin oer thera. Unie) 
dD. eriin ° 
_, ibid.) 1906 ie 


a Ac retahin, S.B. (Univ. of Califor- 
| A.B. (Boston Univ.) 19909. 


F. HB. 
FE. K. Mapes, A. (Cornell Coll.; Ia.) 1909. 
J. T. Marriner. A.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 1014. 


“7 


(St. 


4 ’ 


+ . 


| 
| 
fe 


ik. O. Mason, AB. (Brown Univ.) 1914. A. 
14. 


Languages and Literatures G 


| W. 


| 


'L. 
1 
R. 


B. 


Pm (ibid. ) 

- Mf. Missirian,, A.B. (Central Turkey Coll. 

be S.T.B. (Andover Theologica) Semi- 

nary) 1914¢ 8.T.B. (Harvard Univ. 1914. 
.B. (Kansas Wesleyan 
oe Ro 


“ 


. . 


1914 
, (Colby Coll.) 1914. 
’ . (Denison Univ.) 1911. 
1 ‘7 a, 1 12 
. Noyes, A.B.“1915 (1914) 
ood, A.B. 1911, D.M.D. 
angbum, A.B. (Buckneil 


’. Park, AB. (Amherst Coll.) 19053, 
ee Parker. A.B. (Bowdoin Coll.) 1908. 
H. Paul, A.B. (Adelbert Coll. of W estern 
Reserve Univ.) 1 

G. E. Plaisted, Jr., A.B. 1914. 

C. T. Plunkett, A.B. 1913. 

Ww 2 A.B. (Univ. of North Carolina} 


. Preston, A.B. (Brown Univ.) 1914. 
- Raber, A.B, (Indiana Univ.) 1912. 
Reed, A.B. 1906 
Rice. Jr.. A.B. 1914 
Donaia Roberts, A.B. 
1909. 


A. T, Robinson, A.B. 18 
W. Rutherford, A.B. 
1913. 

D. Ryan, 


ALB. 1914. 
B. Ryder. A.B. (Richmond. Coll.) 


(ibid.) 1909. 


1915 


AON Ammer 


96. 5" 
(Univ. of Missouri) 


G. 
J. 
0. 


Barcelona) 1 
Harold se Jobn, A.B. 1914. 
J. H. Sasserno, A.B. 1912. 
Js J. Savage, A.B. (Boston Coll.) 1909. 
N. J. Silberling, A.B. 1914. 
Ww. = Simon, A.B. 1914. 
W. F. Slade. A.B. (Bates Coll.) “1913. S.T.B. 
(Bangor Theological Seminary) 1913. 
Co ie A.B. 1901, Gr. (Hartford Theo- 
Seminary) 1908. 
Smil ley .B. (Leland Stanford, Jr. 
19 3. LM. (ibid.) 1514. 
- AB. 1014. 
A.B. (Leland Stanford, Jr. 


Inftv. of Southern 


Spangler, A B. 
(Univ. of Califor- 


California) 1908, aM 
1909. 


nia) 
S.B: 


i. Steele, 
Institute) 1912. S.M. 
R,. _ A.B. 


Stephenson, 
LL.B. (Ohio Northern Univ.) 
1913. 


ae 


(Worcester Polytechnic 
(ibid. ) 14. 
(De Pauw Univ.) 


Jacob. Swart, 
1911, S.B. (ibid.) 

G. S. Torrey, A.B. 1913. 

W..D. Trautmann, A.B. (saeibert Coll. 
Western Reserve Univ.) 114. 

= 1911. 


of 


G. Trotter, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 
K. pitueblood S.B. i Rarihnce Coll.) 1913, 
8. (Haverford Coll.) 1914. 

Bundt Uraguchi. 
Jacob Viner, A.B. Axeste Univ.) 1014. 

J. D. Wade, A.B. (Univ. of Georgia ) 1914. 
F, : Washburn, A.B. 1900. 

G. -B. Watts, A.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 1918. 
T. O. Wedel (Oberlin Coll.) 1914. 
B. Wheeler, A:B. (Yale Univi) 1911. 
faa (Auburn Theological Seminary) 


R. White, A: B. ere als of 
ern Reserve Univ.) 1912 
rl. White, A.B. (Trinity Coll. re) 1913, 
A.M. (ibid.) 1914. 
G. Whitmore, A.B. 1910. 

on Wilder, A.B. (Univ. of Rochester) | 


P. Wodehouse. ‘A.B. 
1913 


G. C. Wood. A.B. (McGill Cniy.) 
DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
Leslie Brainerd Arey, A.B. (Colby Coll.) 
, 1912; subject, biology, special field zoology. 
kdward Payson Bartlett. A.B. 

' mouth Coll.) 1908, A.M. (llarvard 
'1915; subject, chemistry, special field phy- 


- 


°C 


Ww est 
> & 


of Toronto) 


1910. 


(Univ. 


F. 


‘sical chemistry. 


i 


/ 


to 
(Williams Coll,) specta field biochemistry. 


| Coll.) 


(Hamilton | 
1912; 


Baum, A.B. 
(Harvard Uniy.) 


Paull Franklin 
Coll.) 1909, A.M. 
subject, philology, 
ology. 

Ralph Mason Blake, A.B, (Williams Coll.» 
1911, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1912; subject, 
philosophy, special field ethies. 

James Winfred- Bridges, A.B. (MeGill 
| UOniv,) 1911, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1912; 
 Sabieet, philosophy, special field psychology. 
urtney Bruerton, A.B. 
A.M. (Marvard Univ.) 
philology, special field romance -philology. 

Harold Hitchings Burbank, A.B. ( Dart- 
mouth Coll.) 1909, A.M. (ibid.) 
ject, economics, special field public 

Harold Ernest Burtt, A.B.: 
Coll:) 1914 A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1913; 
subject, philosophy, special, fle|d psychology. 

Thorne .Martin Carpenter, N.B. (Massa- 
beng Agricultural Coll.) 1902, S.B. 
n Univ.) 1902; subject, medical sciences, 


Kugene [Francis Clark, A.B. (Darimouth 
1901, A.M. (ibid.) 1905, A.M. 


Univ.) | 


“7¢ 


>a tern Uniy. 


1908, ¢ 
B. en es y Clencias | tn sh re ag . E. lietinehdns Polytechnic | IR. 


} 


ane 


lw, 
| oR, 


(Dart- | 
Unly.) | 


special fleld English phil- | 


| 


(Tufts Coll.) | 
1915; subject, 


| 
| 


1910: ef" sub- 
finance, | 


(Dartmouth | 

| SM. 

(Los- | 
§,M. 

|S. M. Dohanian, S.B. 


(Har- | 


vard Univ.) 1908; subject philology, special | 


= | field Germanic philology. 


| 


1907 ; 


' subject physics, spec ial field light. 
(Wesleyan | 


1914. | 
(Univ. of Saskatchewan) 


Kenneth W ‘Allace’ er pe 
, Univ. of Lowa) 1009, A.M. rads isto. 


(State | 
; sub-| 


| pect history. special field American history. 


Wilbur Gariand Foye, A.B. 
1909, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1912; 
geology, special field general geoloi 
Petre oo 

Robert Gorham Fuller, S.B. 1904, 
subject anthropology, special 
| physical anthropology. 

Irvine Clifton Gardner, A.B. 
Unity.) 1910, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 


subject 


1912; 


A.B. 
(Harvard Univ.) 


_Artbur Rollins Graves, 
niv., Conn.) 1908, A.M. 
ory 


Leslie Grover, S.B. 1912, A.M. 1913; 
special fleld inorganic 


Fred 
subject chemistry, 
chemistry. 

Frederick Simonds Hammett, A.B. (Tufts 
Coll.) 1908, S.M. (Rhode Island State Coll.) 
4911, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1914; subject 
medical sciences, special field biochemistry. 

Asbury Haven Herrick, A.B. (Ohio Wes- 
leyan Univ.) 1903,. A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 
1903; ‘subject philology, special field Ger- | 
manic philology. 

James Hinton, A.B. (Emory Coll.) 1906, | 
A.M. (Vanderbilt Univ.) 1907, A.M. (Har- | 
vard Univ. ?) 1912; subject philology, special 
field English philology. 


(Colby Coll.) | 


SY and | 
i KY 
A.M. | 
field | 
: Bw, 
(De Pauw 


subject philology, special field Ger- | 
| Manic philology. 


of the Holy | 


A 


Sigurd Bernhard Hustvedt, A.B. (Luther 


Coll.) 1902, 
1905, A.M. 
(Harvard Univ.) 
special fleld English philology. 

Julius Klein, Litt. Univ. of Califor- 
nin) 1907, Litt.M. ibid.) 1908, A.M. 
vara’ Univ.) 191 
field Spanish: history. 

Paul Robert Lieder, A.B. 1910. ye M. 1912; 
subject philology, special 
philology. 

Constantine Edward McGuire, A.B. 1911 
.M. 1912; subject history, special field 
Spanish history. 

(Univ, of Mis- 


Max Ma 
gouri) 1911. A. ML ‘aba y 1913 - subject med- 
rolo 
(Whitman 


ical sciences, special field embry 
William Edmund Milne, A.B. 
Coll.) 1912, A.M. (Harvard Univ. ) 4913: sub- 
ject mathematics, special fleld analysis, 
Joseph Murdoch, A.B. 1911, S.M. Geol. 
1912; subject geology, special field eco- 
nomie geology 
Christian "Nusbaum, A.B. . (Ohio 
Univ.) 1908, A.M. (ibid.) 1910; subject 
physics, special fleld magnetism: 
Howard Rollin Patch, A.B. (Hobart 
Coll.)- 1910, A.M, (Harvard Univ.) 1912; sub- 
ject philology, Special field English 


philology. 

Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides, A.B. 
1911, A.M. 1912; subject philology, special 
field classical philology. 

Guilford Bevil Ree S.B. 1912, A. sy rte 
subject biology, special field botan 

William Rees Brebner Robertson’ A.B. 
(Univ. of Kansas) 1905, A.M. (ibid.y 1907 ; 
subject biology,.special field zoology. 

Arnold Romberg, A.B. (Univ. of Texas) 
1010, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1913; subject 
pliysics, special field heat. 

ouis August Rufener, A.B. 
Kansas) 1911, A.M. (ibid.) 1912+ 
economics, special field labor prob! lems, 

ty Earls Sabine, A.B. (McKendree 
Coll.) 1899, A.B. (Harvard Univ.) 1903, A.M. 
(ibid.) 1911: subject physics, special fleld 
photoelectricity. 

Howard James Savage, A.B. (Tufts Coll.) 
1907, A.M. (Harvard Tniv.) 1909; subject 
philology. special field. English philolo y. 

Narendra Nath Sen Gupta. A.B. 1913. 
A.M. 1914; subject philosophy, special field 
epistemology. 

Ellis William Shuler, A.B. (Emory and 
Henry Coll.) 1908, A.M. (Vanderbilt Univ.) 


(Harvard Univ.) went subject. 
geology, special field speeties 


ra 

Francis Briggs Silsbee, 8S i ae ¢ 
stitute of Technology) 1910. gt" “ibid. 
1911 ; ‘subject, physics, special field elec- 
ric 

Frederick Henderson Sterns, A.B. (Ober- 
Nn Coll.) 1909; subject, anthropology, spe- 
cial field American archeology. 

Archer Tayor. A.B. (Swarthmore Coll.) 
1909, A.M. (Univ. of Pennsylvania) 1910 
sub cet, philology, special field Germanic 


philo 

Harold William Ps yea Ph.B. (Hamil- 
ton Coll.) 1912, (Harvard Univ.) 
1913 ; ay caiiclony, aaneiel field, Eng- 


lish philolo 

Edward Chace Tolman S.B. (Mass. In- 
stitute of gr gchnolo y) 1911, A.M.. (Harvard 
Univ.) 2; bject philosophy, special 
psychola 


Harry 


Gr. (Luther Theol. paar 
(Univ, of California) 1912, A.M. 


State 


Univ. of 
subject 


>. a 


i, 


“ e 


a 


| 


Us Sy philology, | 
a Pe 5" 


(Har- | 
subject history, Special | 


field English | 


bine Tosdal, §.B. (St. Olat 


TR 


Coll.) 1998; subject, economics, 

industrial organization 
harles Louis Townsend. A.B. (McGill 
(Harvard Univ.) 1912; 


1909, 
philology. special! 
ology. 


| pal 
ard Thompson Troland, S.B. (Mass. 
institute of Technology ) 1912, A.M. (Har- 
vard Univ.) 1914: 
lal field ycho) 
Honter 
) 1911, A.M. (ibid.) 1912; sub. | 
ject, economics, specia) field transportation. 
David Henry Wenrich, A.B. niv. of | 
1911, A.M. (ibid.) 1912; subject, 
’, Special fleld zoology. 
lam Hen Weston, Jr., A.B. ( 
mouth Coll.) 1911, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 
1912; sebject, biology, special fleld botany. 
Charles Edward lider, A.B. 1912, <A. 
1913; subject, ‘mathematics, ' special 
analysis. 
Levi Thomas Wilson. A.B. (Washingtor | 
and Lee Univ. 1909, A.M. (ibid.) 1910, 


ees 1912 
ogy. 

M. Anthony. : 

H. DeMar. 


M.C.E. 
- Y¥. Hodgdon, 8.B. 1914. 
<. if gn ag p- E. enneeene Univ.) 1D0v. 
J. Ripiey, A.B. 191 


H, 
i. 


Institute) 


i C. Atwater, SB Neb.) | 


A. BP. Gradolph, S.B. 1913. 


KE. 

W. B. Clarkson, A. B. (Williams Coll.) 1913. 
H. Daniels, S.B. 101 
Y,: = Donnell, A.B. “Clark Univ.) 1910, 
A. B. Gardner, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1988, 
TT. Hada, Gr., Higher Technological Coll., 
<enam, 1907. 

Lowell, Gr., U. S. Naval Academy | 
por. LM (Columbia Univ.) 1014, 
as Millspaugh, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 
. Na ahama, Gr., Tokyo Univ.. 1909. 
J. ‘uttle, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1913. 
Cc , Lates, A.B. (Whitman Coll., 


M.Arch 
Beal, A.B. 1911. 
Curtis, S.B. (Univ. 
909. 


Pr. 

McDonald, A.B. 1912. 
Mason, A.B. 1910. 
Read, AB. 1911. 
Stone, S.B, (Univ. 


H. L. Flint, A.B. 1893. 

E. H. Herminghaus, S.B. (Univ. of Ne- 
braska) 1913. 

D. B. Johnston, A.B. (Earlham Coll.) 1912. 

B. Y. Morrison, 8.B. (Univ. of California) 


W. Nicolet, S.B. (Mass. 
Coll, ) 1914. 
‘ Horton, A.B. 1913. 
oe veg ee S.B. (Cornell Coll., a.) 1911. 
Peets, ALB. (Adetbert Coll.) 1912 
’ Me White, S.B. (Cornell Univ.) 1942, 
S.M. in Civil Engineering 
Mitchell, S.B. (Fordham Coll.) 1900, S.B. 
(Purdue Univ.) 1901. 
S.M. in Mechanical Engineering 
| J Ray Billings, B.A.S., 


1c. ati ‘Chatfield, S.B. 
nology) 1914. 
Green, S.B. 

ogy) 1914. 

DD, MeCart, 
nology) 1914. 

S.M. in Electrical 

R. Eksergian, S.B. (Mass. 
nology) 1915.. 

G. Y. Fong, &8.B. (Univ. 

A. R. Guimaracs, 8.B. 
burgh) 1914. 

V. T. Koo, Gr. Imperial Polytechnic 
lege of Shanghal 1913, S.B. (Univ. 
Illinois) 1914, 

Oe B.E.B, 


go Coll., 


H. W. 
J. 

A. 

W. N. 
E. S. 


: on of Arkansas) 1906, 


Agricultural 


Inst. of Tech- 
of 


Inst. 


(Mass, 
Tecbnol- 
of Tech- 


(Mass. Inst. 


S.B. (Mass. 


En gineering 
Inst. of 


of Illinois) 
(Univ. of 


(Univ. 


A.B. (Western 
(Cuse School of Applied 


Leslie, 


: D. Manbeck, 
Uniy.) 1911, S.B. 
Science) 1912, 
. G. wine tg S.B. 


4, 
S.B. 
4. 


+ DD, i ohisitese: M.E. 
L. H. Webber, S.B. (Mass.. Inst. 


nology) 1914 é 

| J. Zee, S.B. (Univ. of Illinois) 
S.M. in Phe ee and Metallurgy 
S.B. (Mass. 


I’. Ross, 
ogy) 1914. 
S.M. in Beta 
EF, Burger, A.B. 
(Univ. of Florida) 1911 
LD). More, S.B.  Daswinenth Colh) 1912, 
in Forest 


(Tatts * Coll.) 1913. 
S.M. ees! 


M. Longyear, J S.B. (Mic higan Coll. 
of Mines) 1912, M. E. “Ubid.) 1912, 


A. Callaway, S.B. (Univ. 
- 1910, MET.E. (Harvard Univ.) 1914; sub- 
ject wetallurgy, special field sulphide 


metallurgy. 
F. Cutting, A.B: 1910 (1909); M.E.E. 1912: 
electrical engineering, 


subject 
field electrical radiation. 

‘ A.M. 1902, 
special 


(Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
Inst. 
(Cornell Univ.) 1014. 


(Mass, 


114, 


4s 


, be 
Z. 


J. 


L. 


A. Eustis, 1901, S.M. 
1903 ; subject metallurgy, field 
sulphide metallurgy. 
_ be Langenberg, S.B.. (Ohio State Univ.) | 
$912, S.M. (ibid.) 1913; subject metal- 
rt «ag ‘special field constitution of iron | 
and steel, 
W. B. Mann, A.B. (Leland 


Stanford Jr. 


entomology. 


' ' 
special fleld | R. 
1 a, 
field Germanic | A. BD. 


; subject. philosophy, ry S. 
ogy. 
ws Vanderblue, AB. (Northwes: LW. Clark. 8" ny 


Dart- | 


i 


| 


Held W. 


| A.M. (Columbia Univ.) 1913 ; subject, math- | PB. b. 
ematics, special field anal ee ~ /E 


! 


o 
oe PSA on tk ms J. Wo Este¥, A.B. 


iE 


| 


| 


1912, | 


Wash.) , 


of Vennsylvania) > 


: 4 


| H. 
(Univ. of ‘Toronto) | 


Tech- | 


TO15, | D. 
litts- 


Col- 
of 


of Manitoba) ' 


Leserve | 
of Tech- | 
of Tech-, 


inst. of Technol-| C 


(adiass Univ.) 1909, | 


8, 
Ww. 
of Arizona). 
BLM. Walker, Jr., S'B. (Misatssip 


special | 
aM 


' 


A. W. Stickney, S.B. 1909, M.E. 1910; sub- | 


ject mining, a Acangg field application of 


Sele) y to gH 
7illiams, (Leland Stanford Jr. 
(Univ. of Kansas) 1913; 


Usiv} 1908, A. ri 
subject zoology, special field animal | 


F. 


S.M (Univ. of Illinois) 1912; 

zoology, special field entomology. 
M.B.A. 

Baker, Jr., A. B. (Brown Univ.) 1911. 

igs Barbour, Ek. B. (Yale Uniy.) 1913. 

Ss. Bell. S.B. (Univ. of Texas) 1902. 

T. D. Bool, A.B. 1914. 

R. Bowser, A.B. 1913. 

W. T. Cunningham, A.B. 

lanta, Ga.) 1913. 


* Ww. 


M. Eisner, A.B, 
Foster, ag | Univ.) 1913. 


i. Fritchey, Jr. A.B. (Univ. of Illinois) 
a Huff, A.B. (Ohio Wesleyan Univ.) 


Hull, A.B. 1913. 
‘James, A.B, 1910. 
A. B. Lemon, A.B. (Brown Univ.) 1913. 
N. B. Lincoln, A.B. 1913. 
F. H. Loomis, PH.B. (Yale Univ.) 1913. 
y . Lusby, A.B. aeeern Coll.) 1913. 
ie Marshall, A.B. 
.<. Pratt, S.B. ticoas *Coll.) 1913. 
a Roberts, S.B. (Tufts Coll.) 1913. 
. I. Robinson, PH.B. (Brown Univ.) 1913. 
. R, Smith, 8.B. (Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanica] Coll.) 1913. 
. Stout, A. B. (Earlham Coll.) 1911. 
. Sun, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1913. 
N, xae der Voort, LITT.B. 


-) 1908, 
. Wooden, 8.B, (Northwestern Univ. 


1913. { 
. N. Wyner, A.B. 1912. 
D.M.D. 

Cc. V. Johnston. 

W. C. Keller. 

C. H. King. 

. M. Konjoyian. 
-B.H. W. Kupperstein., 
2.J. Kupperstein. 

7 Lawry. 

. Lesite. 
. Lewis. 
. McCarty. 

: Mahoney. 

. E. Coleran. Wee Mendelsobn. 
E. Comeau, A.B.G. H. Oetiker. 

(St. Ann’s Coil. ) ’O7. J. a i 

. Cc. Curtis. ‘ han, A.B. 

H. Cushman, S.B. fag 5 

Simons pines: 


8: Ja: Ce ABS: 
. Di Coli) 1910, 


_ a 


(Princeton 
) 


. A. Ahearn, 

. E. Allen. 

‘ ‘= Blaisdell. 
R. peony hal. 


Brigha 
(tutte ( ‘oll, ) 
Brody. 
Cavanagh. 
. Chambers. 
. Church. 
i. Cohen, 


= Saw er. 
(Rugiond} 3912. 
. J. Smith. 
. B. Stevens. 
. J. Terra. 
. R. Treadwell, 
. F. Vercueil. 
. L. Wallace. 
Jaffar. . O. Worthen, 
Johnson. . Yavner. 


BACHELOR OF LAWS 


Adams, A. B. (Bowdoin Coll.) 1912. 
Pe Adams, Litt.B. (Princeton Univ.) 


. M. Albach, A.B. 1912. 

BE. Allen, A.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 1912. 
Andrews, A.B. (Allegheny or 1908, 
Andrews, A.B. (Bowdoin C 3 done 
Angevene. A.B. (Williams Con, 1911. 
Archambault, A. B. (Brown Univ.) 


Baker, A.B. (Acadia Cav 1912.. 
Bartlett, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1912. 
. Beck Biola (Redfield Coll.) 1905. 


Rer 13, 

Ww. ff (Loy ola asp 1913, 

E. B. ‘Princeton Uni iba 

Ss. Blades, A A. B. (8t. John’s Colt, Md.) 
(Univ. of Georgia) 


‘Blanchard, A.B. 


; Genensky. 
. Helfanbein. 
. 
> ie * 
. ‘ae 


Holmes. 


o FB, 
H. 


. D. 
‘B. 
im 2 
912. 
a 
E. 
B 


Ww. 
L. 
a 
Ww. 
1910. 


Pm 
19 


t 


tics. Ls 
Wright, S.B. (Lombard Coll.) 1911, | 
subject | 


| J 


(Clark Univ., At- | ss 
A, P. Cushman, A. “r (Bowdoin Coll.) 1913. | 


‘ 


} 
} 
' 
i 


3 
es 
ke 
bs 


Univ.) 1911; subject. zoology, special Held | € 


KE. W. Middleton. 
1912. 


Bosworth, <A. eres) 2 


H. Breland, A.B. 1012 
WM. Briggs. A.B. (Obie, ‘State Cniry WiLL 
Brigham, A.B. 

Bullard, A.B, If as 
is Carroll, Jr., C.E. 


aan Chaffee, a4 B, 1912: 
Clark, Jr., B. {dartmouth Coll.) 122. 
A.M. 1973. 


S. Collier, AB 

Connolly, A.B. (Yale Univ.) Wil. 

¢, Coughlin, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1012. 
hs Cracraft, A.B. (Univ. of the SéutL) 


D. D. Crenshaw, A.B. of 
(Princeton Univ. 


Kentucky) 1911, 
 F. RK. Cross, A.B, 
ms Crowley,” A.B. (Yale Uyiv.) 992, 
I. Deffenbaugh, A.B. (Univ, of Mich.) 


Ty Dickinson, Jr.. A.B. (Yale uit. » 1912. 
BY, Doyle, A. B. (Fordham Univ.) 1912. 
Edmunds, A.B. (Kuox Coll.) 12. 
Edwards, S.B. (Univ. 


(Univ. of New Bruns- 
Ore 1910, 


. Fifield, A.B. (Bowdoin Coll.)-111. 

¢ Freeman, A.B: (Yale Univ.y 1912 
Furman, A.B. 11% 

(Williams Coll.) WIL. 

A.B. (Amherst Coll.) 1912. 
. Gilmore, A.B, (Williams Cull.) WAI, 

Cc. Gray, A.B. 1012 

L. Groves, A.B. 1910. 

J. L. Hannan, A.B. Wt. 

ee largrave, A.B, (Univ. 
12. 


R. Harris, A.B. (Univ. of Virginia) 1912. 
4 ‘ llarrison, A.B. (Grinnell Coll.) 112 
Ww. Helfrich, A.B. (Cornell Univ.) 1912, 
A. Holshait b.L. (Univ. 
de A.B. (Yale Unive 19)1, 
. (‘Brown Univ.) wil. 

. Hughes. (Carleton Coll) 
- (Harvard Univ.) m2. 
Huntington, A.B. 112. 

. Hutchins, A.B. 1911. 

W. RK. James, A.B. pjlendris Coll.) 1971. 


. Junkin, A.B. 
a Kauzler, LB. (Univ. of Michigan) 
(Roanoke Coll.) 1912, 


. C, Keedy, A.B. 
. H. Kellogg, A.B. (Williams Coll.) 122. 
A.B, (Yale U niv.) 


: Kittredge, Jr., 
i Kjorlaug, A.B. (Carlton Coll.) 1912. 


1. A: Kniglit, A.B. (Univ. of Texas) Se 
H. Kosch witz, S.B. and A.M, (Univ. of 


F, 
Pennsylvania) 1912. 
Eg Coll.) 191. 
‘) 


W. L. Latimer, A.B. 
G. Mt Lawrence, A. i 
Leamy, A.B. (Holy Cross Cotby ‘ion, 
" °} ania 


J. 
‘ M. (Boston Coll.) 
cd ~,. 


i J. > 

J. (Princeton Univ.) 
Am 
4p 
G. 
(Central Univ. 
112. 


J. 
J. 


a 5 
1912. 


t. 
I, 
KF: 


of Nebraska) 


191), 


M. Le Boutillier, A.B. (Yale Iniv 
Lerch, A.B. (Loyola Coll.) heh 


Boston ‘vali.) 1013, LL.B, 
aryland) . ey ‘ 
og * Levitan, A.B. (Univ, of. wow 

eon 3 

. Levy, A.B. (Amherst, Coll.) 101 

. J, Levy, A.B. (Amberst Colhk) 1 
B. Lobman,. A.B. (Guir, of: (labamay on. 
W. A. MeAfee, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 
RC, C. MeGee, Litt.B. iCaly. of Caiit rola) 


er Kt, MeKay, A.B. (Brown Univ.) 1911. 


Mec Pinude, DFes d 
W. MeLeod, . (Washington and’ Tet- 
ferson Coll.) sit 

ot Mann., A.B, (Univ. of Wisconsin) 


1912. 
a Mitchell, A.B. (Univ. of Wisconsin) 


E. P. Morse, A.B. (Colarado Coll.) 190% 
A. whi. Munger, A.B. (Univ. of Nebraska) 


Nagel, A.B. (Cornell Univ.) 1012, 
Nead, A.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 
H. Newton, A.B. 1913,; 
O’Connor, Jr... A. i. 
1911, 


1912. 
*uttee, A.B. 
: Perrt, A.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) ‘1912. 
} Pollard, A.B, 1912; 
. B. Price, A.B. (Johns Hopkins Univ.) 


1912 
..C. Reid, A.B. 1912. 
. Reiley, ‘<B, (Prinveton Univ.) 1912. 
) f Reinington, A.B. (Univ. of Roches- 
ter) 1 
i Rhoads, 8.3. (Univ. of Pennsylvania) 
912. r 
. Redey, 4.8. 1913 (1912). 
M. Rogers. (Coe Coll.) 1912. 
« H.. Resa, A. B. of Georgia) "1912, 
‘ Babi. A.B. 
. W. Ruge, 


J. \ 


A: ' 
M, 1912, 


4e 


A.B. 
(Univ. 
12 


4% B. (Yale Univ.) 1912, 
. Salisbury. A.B. (Brown Unity.) 1912, 
B. Sebell, S.B. (Dartmouth Coll.) 1912. 
Sy ayy A.B. (Univ. of Minnesota) 
(ibid.) in 
rapt, AT. (S iN thle Univ.) 
1 carpe Unis.) 
B. (Rutgers Coit) 1909. 
. (Prineeton Univ.) 1012. 


of Virginia) 


of California) 1912. . 


iz 


(Dartmouth | 


10, : 
(Princeton Univ.) 12. 


My wl 
Dee Stone. 
C. M. Storéy, 
A. (. Tener, in 
A. G, Thompson, 
Coll.) 1912. 
i oa Urion, S.B. 
B. N. Vernon, A.B. 


Watson, 


M. 


eae nes as viel 1912. 
(Yale “A Ste: _ O12 » 2 
(Darkmewth Coll.) 1912. 
ee A aoe 
M. Coll.) 1910, S.M. (ibid.) 12 E. 
(Univ, of Virginia) 1912. 
S. B. Warner, A. 
M. Wate hmaker, y B 1913 (1912). 
| R. Univ.), 
ha 
. D. Welch, A.B. (Bowdoin Coll.) 1912. 
| Rohawe Weston, A.B. 1 
IB ot yeaa A.B, (Leland Stanford Jr. 
F. CC. Wickes, (Williams Coll.) 1912, 
Robert W. Williams, A.B, 
|S. A. Wolfe, S.B. (Fordham Univ.) 1912. 
_E. L. Yatman, A.B. (Brown Univ.) 1911. 
H. Amberg, A.B. (Colgate Unir.) 1912 
(Samuel Phillips Prescott Fay diploma) 
1911. 
| Earle C. Bailie, A.B. (Univ. of Minn.) 1912. 
CC. Belknap, Litt.B. (Princeton Univ. 1K, 
Yr. Davis. A.B. (Indtana Univ. 
. Dempsey, A.B. Bd dy Univ. 
McElwain, Jr.. A.B. (Dartmouth 
A. MéLain, A.B. 1913. 
R. P. Patterson, -A.B. (Union Coll.) 1912. 
Clurence B, Randall, A.B. 1912. 
1912, 
LL.B, (Out of course) 
A. K. Reading, A.B. (Univ. of N. 
: Williams, S.B. (Ohio Northern Univ.) 
1 bee S.M. (ibid.) 1909, as of the class of 
oh of the ner 3 
Squires, (Univ, of New Bruns- 
. . Bament. A.B. (Princeton Univ.) 1911, 
“as of the class of 1914. 
E. 1911, as 
"of the class of 1914. 
19 
Bowdoin Coll.) 1911, 
as of the class” of 1914, 
arneen Coll.) 1911, 
* of the class of 1914. 
J. , Devine, A.B. (Bodown Coll. ) 1911, as 
aL, = 


eo Be (Princeton Unity.) 1912. 
A.B. (Hampden. Sidney 
B. Waller, A.B. Fats Univ.) 1912. 
i. A.B. (Ohio Staté 
'H. Wellman, A.B. (Amssoret Coll.) 1912, 
Univ.) 
A.B. 
1912, A.M. 1913. 
Oliver Wolcott. A.B. 1913. 
: LL.B. Cum Laude_ 
Angell, Litt.B. (Princeton Univ.) 
. Dana, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 1011. 
Gilbert, Jr., . (Rutgers Coll.) 
A. B. (Coll. of Charles. 
ton) 
_Raymond 8. Wilkins. A.B. 
Dak.) 
as of the class of 1912. 
y y Shaw, A.B. (oe . Univ.) 1909, 
een 1906, Sn na the class of 1913. 
Blake, A.B. (Yale Univ.) 
. of Santa Clara) 
14. 
B. °R. Cooper, A.B. 
a the class of 1914. 
‘(Yale Univ.) 


Holcombe, Jr., 
1911, as of the class vy ? 14. 
B. A. "Jackson, A.B. (Fisk Univ.) 1910. as 
pe the class of 1914 
Smith, A.B. ( iuinioaen Univ.) 1910, 
as gt the class of 191 
K. Smith, S.B. (Tufts Coll.) 1908, as 
of ‘the class of 1914. 
L. Wallerstein, A.B. (Univ. of Virginia) 
1911, as of the class of 1 1914. 
"Warner, A.B. (Univ. of Arkansas) 
"1911, as of the class of 1914. 
[Melocaill A.B. 1911, as of ‘the class 


M. C. Campbell. Pe 
ferson Coll.) 1896, LL 
1900 


(Washington and Jef- 


(Continued on page seven, column three) 


FILM COMPANY IS TO 
BUILD IN WORCESTER 


WORCESTER, Mass.—Plans for an 
executive building, out-of-door stage and 
necessary equipment for the production 
of photoplays on the 75-acre section of 
the Hermitage, bought by the- Pruden- 
tial Film Corporation, are to be finished 
within a week. The compl plans 
will call for the erection of a thr: -story 
building to be used for dressing. rooms, 
pry fem sae on ieee of 
the compan e wi 
ot eee 
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. (Harvard Univ.) | 


os es 
£ a eal 
ey 
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BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1915 


'B.& Ms ANNOUNCES / . 
CHANGES IN _ ITS 
FREIGHT OFFICERS 


, Cece H. Eaton Is Made As- 
DARTMOUTH GIFTS sist Freight Trafic Manager in 


AND PROMOTIONS| , wee 
eorganization -, 


ARE MADE PUBLIC . 
Extension of the freight department a “anes fea victory ee 


of the Boston & Maine railroad is to > 
become effective on July 1, with the pro- |. 
motion of George H. Eaton to a new 
office, assistant. freight traffic manager, 
according to an announcement today by 
Amos 8S. Crane, freight traffic manager, 
over the approval of James H. Hastis, 
president. 

William T. Lamoure is promoted to 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 


and presenting of trophies will occupy 
morning and afternoon sessions of today. 
Tonight the convention will .be brought 
to a close with an address by John H. 
Fahey of Boston, president of ‘the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


mittees of the A. A, of W. in making| financial conditions will be made 
advertising education and the resoureces}through the Associated Advertising 
of educational institutions instruments|Clubs. Mr. MacMartin of Minneapolis, 
of greater service to af. told the gathering. It will be published in 
Vigil * tt the January number of Associated Ad- 

iguance \ommittee vertising. It will be doubled in ‘extent 

Under the — of the vigilance|and take in the jewelry and clothing 
committee ‘the “case of the people in 


stores. 
their relation to legitimate business” vs. 


Two new books on advertising pub- 

mA ae é lished by the associated~elubs were--an- 
“objectionable advertising” was tried be- y 

fore 500 advertising men Wednesday af- nounced. by Herbert S,-Hemstos, eliair- 

ternoon and at the conclusion the |™*" of the committee om paplcations. 

audience, serving as the ag term the 


One he declared in some ways the 
defendant guilty and the judge passed most important issue of an annual hand- 
sentence of “complete elimination.” 


book on the year’s advertising, interpret- 

Then the judge, Walter B. Cherry, vice- | ™& the advertising progress of the past 
president of the associated clubs, told | 7" ane: AeeD ee muthexjtative 
the jurors that they had n he ped history of the subject. The editor will 
ely with the verdict here. fs ou | be Professor Cherington of Harvard. It 
ale, go back to your own communities. wer appear in the fall. : The other book 
and put the verdict into service there,” | 18 from W. R. Hotehkin, for 10 years 
he charged them. advertising and sales manager for John 


=N WHO TEACH 
N \DVERTISING IN 
x EW SOCIETY 
1 ~ the Chicago rion They 


Form an Organization to Carry 
Out i in Class Rooms the High 


aly of the Clubs 


ad 


sr to The Christian Science Monitor from 
ie its Western Bureau 


CHICAGO — Teachers of advertising, 
for the most part professors from some 


HANOVER, N. H. — Gray Knapp, 
secretary of Dartmouth College. Wed- 
nesday afternoon announced the dona- 
tion by Henry Hoyt Hilton 90, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., retiring trustee of the college, 
of $7000, and other gifts totaling» $6700. 
Of this sum, the class of 1884 gave $5000, 


captures special gold medal prize at the 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
for 100% tone ‘ae 


q - 20-univeraities extending from the At- 
_ lantic to the. Pacific, Wednesday organ- 
the National Association of Adver- 
ising Teachers and adopted a high code 

_ of ethics while in conference at the con- 

of the associated advertising 
f of ‘the world, which closes today. 
forward steps in the teaching 
sing are expected from this ac- 
dening the teacher and keeping 
touch with the business man’s 
t. Membership is not restricted 
| e colleges. 
q formation of this national body 

a advertising teachers will enlarge the 
® of advertising in universities 

Row. eoties at it with conservatism,” 

a ° . B. Hotchkiss of New York 
sity, secretary of the new asso- 
1, to a representative of The Chris- 
gence Monitor. “It will dignify 
eet where it is already taught, 
iy raise the standards of 
and gradually may develop 
ve _ strong Professional organization 
u ae of the law.” 
hie president of the new organization 
¢ Prt "Walter Dill Scott of North- 
University. Prof. Paul T. 
on of Harvard University is 
resident, Martin L. Pierce of the 
? Por 1 On Y,; M. C. A., is treasurer and 
_ (ftheboard of directors include Prof. Hugin 
af pt “of the University of Michigan 
_ @nd Prof. Ralph Starr Butler of the Uni- 

y of Wisconsin. 
1 Among the institutions represented at 
as seeie besides the foregoing 

the universities of~Pennsylvania, 
cago, Indiana, Iowa State, Minnesota, 
ms Depauw Miesouri and the University of 

ve ngton, Seattle. Formulation of a 

» definite advertising curriculum was de- 

bated but’ was declared inadvisable at 

present. Some’ minor standardization 
of work is foreseen, however, and in 

_the meantime professors will use the 

association for exchange of ideas and 

practises, 
The code of ethics adopted piedges the 
members of the association: 
To establish and maintain the highest 
_ possible standards of advertising educa- 
a tion. 
To consider first the interests of stu- 

_ dents and second the needs of the ad- 
' Vertising World.!'""'-~ 
eo To discourage bad practises and com- 
_ mercialization on the part’ of institu- 

tions and individuals : offering to pre- 

pare men for advertising work. 
j To refuse to accept students for in- 
‘struction unless they give evidence of 
_ ability and preparedness to profit by it. 
q | ‘ To refrain from misleading or extrav- 
P t claims. — 

‘0 refrain from premiums of em- 
ployment or other unfair inducements 
to gain. students. 

_ To work constantly for the interests 
of clean and honest advertising in the 
business as a. whole. 

Yo secure wherever possible the co- 
');Dperation | of established advertising in- 
‘terests to make ‘the instruction more 
arte and usable. 


* 


i" LS. ‘were 
te ae é 
ae Lge 


To Sooperate with the educational com- 


A number of prominent advertisers 
and business mén appeared as witnesses 
in the “court of public opinion” during 
the process of the mock trial. First to 
appear was Herbert 8, Houston, pub- 
lisher of World’s Work and other peri- 
odicals. Mr, Houston testiiied that rigid 
censorship of advertising had vastly in- 
creased the reader’s confidence and that 
volume of business had correspondingly 
grown. 

The eliminatién of objectionable ad- 
vertising is a moral responsibility, de- 
clared J. A. Martin, publisher of the 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham. _ It 
also is good business for the cash 
drawer, he said. : 

The real problem is to get it into the 
heads of the business men who pay the 
bills to see .the truth-in-advertising 
light, testified Louis FE, Kirstein, vice- 
president of William Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany, Boston. 

“It is unfair to place the responsibility 
on the advertising manager without giv- 
ing him full power to eliminate ques- 
tionable statements. The newspaper 
should not only join in this movement 
but it should lead. Literal honesty pays. 
The advertiser misses a point if he 
does not realize that the public decides 
whether advertising is going to pay and 
unless he cultivates the maximum 
amount of eonfidence in his and all ad- 
vertising, it is' a gamble and a losing 


{proposition in many cases.” 


W. C. D’Arcey, president of the 
D’Arcey Advertising Company of St. 
Louis, bore’ witness to the fact that it 
is cheaper to tell the truth than to use 
exaggerated statements. 


Truth in Advertising 

The United States government then 
entered the case. Julian Sutherland, 
first assistant to the solicitor for the 
postoffice department, came from Wash- 


ington to tell the advertising men that 
“it is the earnest hope of the depart- 
ment and-the postmaster-general that 
truth in advertising may sweep the 
eountry. The federal gyverament wiil 
give it every aid possible.” 

“Vigilance work is the rea] vital thing 
in the business development of this 
country,” declared’ William’ Woodhead,‘ 
president of the clubs. 

Elmer L. Clifford, manager of the Min- 
neapolis Journal, said: “We don’t want 
oSjectionable advertising of any kind, 


the homes.to be read by the women and 
children of Minneapolis.” 

While the vigilance trial was bring- 
ing out unanimous sentiment for clean 
advertising, the accomplishments and 
hopes of the educational committee were 
being developed under the direction of 
Chairman Lewellyn E, Pratt. r 

Harry Tipper of, New York city, chair- 
man of the committee on colleges and 
universities, reported that the time is 
now ripe for one, two or three courses 
iny advertising and that the committee 
is now working on them. 


‘sist of F. 


Wanamaker. 


at the retailer. 


Boys without high ‘school diplomas 
were advised by Mr. Houston to stay out 
‘of advertising. He pointed out that all 
the big educational workers were colleg? 


trained. 


New strength to the associated cluvs 
was given in the formation of national 
associations and requests for affiliation 
from the conferences on community ad- 
vertising, direct by mail advertising, 
house organ editors, teachers of advertis- 


ing, newspapers and others. 
the next convention. 
1917. 


the clubs today. 


' Election of officers in the departmen- 
‘als and conferences took- place at the 
close of meetings yesterday. 

The newspaper association named as 
directors H..E. Crall, New York; spe- 
cial representative, Frank D. Webb. Bal- 
C. Carter, Ft. W 
David B. Plum, Troy 
Record; Lafayette Young, Jr., Des Moines 
Capital, and G. E. Burton, Jr., Providence 


timore News; A. 
Star-Telegram ; 


Journal. 


Retail Advertisers Elect 


The associated retail advertisers ,e- 
elected Frank A. Black of Filene’s, Bos- 
The directory publishers 
G. Torchiana, Philadelphia, 
The book publishers named 
New York, president. 
The Agricultural Publishers Association 
named *B. D. Beitlein, Chicago, presi- 
The National Association Adver- 
tising Specialty Manufacturers elected 
Cruver, Chicago, president. 
Religious Press Association elected John 
D. Emerich, Chicago, ‘president. 

The Association of Advertising Agents 
elected Stanley Clague, Chicago, presi- 
The Association of National Ad- 
Tipper, presi- 
The Association of House Organ 
Editors elected Charles H. Mackintosh, 
The Direct Mail Ad- 
elected Homer 
Buckléy, Chicago, ‘chairman. The Graphic 
Arts Association elected H. H, Cook, New 


ton, president. 
elected W. 
president. 
W. W. Wilson, 


dent. 


i: a0 


dent. 
vertisers reelected Harry 
dent. 


Duluth, president. 
vertising Association 


York, president. 


The new. executive committee will con- 
A. Black, Boston; F. 
because we don’t want it to go into/dith, Des Moines; W. H. Lee, New Haven, 
W. H. Ingersoll, New York; 
New York; John Clyde 
Oswald, New York; Walter B. Cherry, 
Syracuse, New York; W. C. D’Arcey, St. 
Cloud, Baltimore, 
Frank Rowe, Toronto, all newly elected, 
Chamberlain and 
A. M. Briggs, both of Chicago, and both 
hold overs, and the newly elected officers 


Conn; 


liam H. Johns, 


Louis; W: W. 


together with A. E. 


and retiring president. 
The national 


man. 


Another merchandising report on 


Election of officers, hearing of reports 


His work, “The Manual\ 
of Successful Storekeeping,” is aimed 


Philadelphia’ has been nominated for 
Cincinnati. 
Richmond, Va., appear candidates for 


and 


Mr. Houston will be made president of 


Worth 


The 


J. .Mere- 


Wil- 


and 


commission yesterday 


named William H. Ingersoll, 
and O. C. Harn of New York, vice-chair- 


chairman, 


to be used. as a loan fund for needy 
students; $1000 from Mrs. Hanna A. 
‘Putney of Hyde Park, Mass., to be an 
endowment fund for. scholarships. in 
memory. of the late Samuel Morse, and 
particularly applicable to graduates of 
|| the Hyde Park high school. The Rev. 
John E. Johnson 766 of Philadelphia, Pa., 
also contributed $700 to be used in the 
furtherance of outdoor sports in the 
college. 

Gray Knapp, secretary of, ‘Dartmouth 
College, Wednesday . afternoon .an- 


nounced the donation by Henry Hoyt 
Hilton ’90,.of Chicago, Il., retiring trus- | 
tee of the eollege, of $7000, and other | 


gifts totaling $6706. Of this sum, the | 


a loan fund for needy students; $1000. 
from Mrs. Hanna A. Putney of Hyde} 
Park, Mass., to be an endowment fund 
for scholarships in memory of the late 
Samuel Morse, and particularly appli- 
cable to graduates of the Hyde Park 
high school. The Rev. John E, Johnson 
66 of Philadelphia, Pa., also contributed 
$700 t6 be used in the furtherance of out- 
door sports in the college. 

Lewis Parkhurst ’78 of Winchester, 
‘Mass., donor of Parkhurst hall, was hon- 
ored with election as a-life member of 
the board of trustees to‘succeed the Hon. 
Samuel L. Powers of Boston, who 
has resigned. The trustees received and 
accepted the resignation of Henry Hoyt 
Hilton of Chicago. New trustees elected 
are Sidney L. Moore of Minneapolis and 
Henry B. Sayer of New York city. 

The trustees at their annual com- 
mencément meeting, which adjourned 
Tuesday afternoon, voted ‘to delay ac- 
tion on the resignation of Charles P. 
Chase as treasurer of the college: until 
Jan. 1, 1916, requesting him to continue 
his long and faithful service to the col- 
lege until that time, when his successor 
will be appointed. Halsey C. Edgerton, 
auditor, was appointed assistant treas- 
urer. | 

Charles R. Proctor, assistant profes- | 
sor of physics, was granted the custom- 
ary sabbatical leave of absence for the 
first semester next year, and Prof. Gor- 
don F. Hull of physics, the second sem- 
ester of next year. % 

The following new appointments were 
made: Charles R. Dines, instructor in 
mathematics; Earl W. Thomson _in- 
structor in physics; Winslow H. Love- 
land 714, instructor in English; David C. 
Gabeen, instructor in French; Sydney 
C. Sochet, instructor in anatomy; David 
I. Hitchcock 715, instructor in chemistry; 
and Pulaski K. Cook ’16, instructor in 
public speaking. 

The following promotions were made: 
Asst. Prof. Richard W. Husband to 
professor of the classical languages; 
Asst. Prof. Ashley K. Hardy to asso- 
ciate professor of German; Asst. Prof. 
John H. Gerrould to associate profes- 
sor of biology; Asst. Prof. John M. Poor 
to associate professor of astronomy; 
‘instructors Ralph D. Beetle and Frank 
M. Morgan to aesistant professors of 
mathematics; Instructor David Lambuth 
to assistant professor of English; and In- 
structor Alfred L. Smith to assistant 


\iess,, 


class of 1884 gave $5000, to be used as . 


general freight agent, the old position 
held by Mr. Eaton» Emery W. Abbott 
‘is brought from Troy, N. Y., where he 
was division freight agent in charge of 
the western end of the road, and made 
assistant general freight agent in the 
vacancy left by Mr. Lamoure. 

Abel E. Prescott, assistant general 
freight agent, retains his old position, 
as does also George E. Dudley as general 
agent. The announcement of the pro- 
motion to fill the Troy position, as well 
as some minor appointments, will be 
made later. 

.In his new office Mr. Eaton will have 
charge of rates and divisions, “classifi- 
cation” matters, and subjects relating to 
federal and state commissions. 

Mr. Lamoure is to have charge of so- 
licitation of domestic, import and export 
traffic. Mr. Prescott supervises the pub- 
lication, filing and distribution of freight 
traffic, circulars, etc. Mr. Abbott is to 
look after the general freight office de- 
tail. Mr,-Dudley assists the general 
freight agent in soliciting traffic and has 
special charge*of export traffic, his office 
being in the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


RHODODENDRONS 
IN’ ARBORETUM 
GROW OVER ROCKS 


After traversing the long meadow by 
the side of the Hemlock Hill road in the 
Arnold Arboretum the Bussey brook 
passes under the roadway. On the lower 
side it emerges into a small rocky gorge, 
a pretty feature which is made the most 
of by careful planting. 

Here the Rhododendrons have ‘Seen 
trained over the rocks. They give just 
the effect that would occur in perfectly 
natural surroundings. This is the upper 
end of the Rhododendron collection, 
which extends for some distance down 
the stream and between it and the road. 
To all interested in the genus the group 
is of considerable interest at present, for 
it .contains the actual plants referred 
to in the last part (No. 7) of the Arnold 
Arboretum Bulletin of Popular Informa- 
tion, in Which the anonymous author 
gives his conclusions as torthe value for 
New England gardéns ‘of some of the 
new forms cultivated here. It seems 
that the hybrids derived from the Him- 
alayan species and which have become 
such universal favorites in Europe have 
not proved altogether satisfactory in 
this climate. It becomes therefore of 
importance to import, or to make, good 
substitutes for them, for no other genus 
has been found to take the place of the 
Rhododendron in landscape gardening. It 
is upon this work that the Arnold Arbo- 
retum authorities have for some years 
been engaged. 


GIRLS’ MEETING 
AT NORTHFIELD 
IS ADJOURNED 
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BATES COLLEGE . 
SENDS OUT 87 


LEWISTON, Me.—Eighty-seven men 
and women were graduated from Bates 
College Wednesday. James L. Meader 
was marshal of the class in the aca- 
demic procession. The honorary degree 
of master of arts was granted to tne 


following: 
Sarah Louise Baker, Luella ‘Aue Dick- 
erman, Will Clough Atkins, and to Will- 


iam Charles Macfarlane. Mr. Macfarlane 
is municipal organist of - Portland, and 
dedicated the new Bates organ more 
than a year ago. Mr, and Mrs. Macfar- 
lane have been guests of President Chase 
during commencement week: 

Scholarship prizes were awarded to vie 
following: The Cot scholarship, to 
Harold B. Clifford of Winthrop; the 
scholarship prizes to.the junior class, to 
Paul F, Nichols of Ashburnham, Mass., 
and to Miss Harriet M. Johnson of Bath; 
to the sophomore class, to Arthur L., 
Purinton of Lewiston, and to Dora A. 
Lougee of Lewiston; to the freshman 
class, to Edward B. Moulton of Auburn, 
and to Cora B. Ballard of Fryeburg. 
The Hodgdon prize in Latin was awarded 
to Miss Mona P. Hodnett 716 of Danforth 

The degree A. M., pro merito, was 
granted to George L. Mason 793, and to 
Frederick P. Jecusco 712. 


TABLET GIVEN 
TO MIDDLEBURY 


COLBY COLLEGE 
GRADUATES ITS 
LARGEST CLASS 


WATERVLLE, Me.—At the final com- 
mencement exercises of Colby College 
Wednesday morning, seven honorary de- 
grees were conferred and diplomas were 
given to 54 men and 25 women. This 
is the largest class that Colby has ever 
graduated, the 1914 class having num- 
bered about 70. The honorary degrees 
were as follows: 


Ss. DOCTOR OF LAWS 


George E. Horr, president of Newton 
Theological Seminary, Newton. Center, 
Mass. asd Va re 

DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 

Rev. Nelson S. Burbank, 1889, pastor 
of -the Baptist Church Revere, "Mass, 

Rev. George B. Nic ‘holson, pastor of the 
Episcopal Church, Waterville, Me. 


DOCTOR OF LETTERS 


; Reward J. Colcord, 1875, teacher, Brook- 
yn,. N 

Jeremiah E. Burke, 1890, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, Boston, Mass. 


’ MASTER OF ARTS 


Theodore E. Hardy, 1893, 
Waterville, Me. 

Miss Josephine ~H. Hodson, preceptress 
of Hebron Academy, Hebron, Me, 


Prizes and honors for various aca- 
demic distinctions were awarded by 
President Arthur J. Roberts. The grand 
marshal was Dr. George F, Parmenter. 
Irving R. Stanwood ’16 of Needham 
Heights, Mass., was the undergraduate 
marshal, and his assistants were Hugh 
S. Pratt ’17 of Corning, N. Y., and Fred- 
erick A. Pottle ‘17. of East Otisfield. 
The senior class marshal was Leonard 


physician, 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD 


'who of recent years has traveled in 
| inland Siberia will report rapid progress 
in reducing the vas* illiteracy of the 
country, through the increasing educa- 
tional desire of fathers and mothers who 


EAST NORTHFIELD, Mass. — The 
young women’s conference closed Wed- 
with the annual meeting of the 


W. Grant of Hartford, Conn. 


RADCLIFFE HAS 
ALUMNAE DINNER 


Radcliffe’s commencement festivities 
closed last evening with the annual 


MIDDLEBURY, Vt.—At the one hun- 
dred and fifteenth commencement of 
Middlebury College Wednesday Justice 
Harrington Putnam of the appellate 
division of the supreme court of New 
York presented a tablet commemorating 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
graduation of Silas Wright. Mr. Wright, 


professor of commerce in the Tuck school. |* 
/nesday 


YALE UNIVERSITY [Northfield league, at which members told 
GETS MANY GIP'FS | what. the Northfield girls of their town 


| had been doing between conferences, or 
: lw hat they hope to do this year. 
NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Many gifta were | At .the close of the meeting many 


made to Yale U iniversity the past year | young women joined the league. The to- 


Hundred of Summer Schools Now, With —_ Number 


‘in Attendance—University Extension in Great Brit- 
cannot read and write themselves: but 


- ain—E:ducational Awakenings in Russia . 
i are determined that their children shall 
, Yret be thus handicapped. 


There will be this summer more then | 
700 different summer schools in session | 
in the United States, with an attend- 
_ atice’ of not less than 200,000 students, 
it. is. expected. ‘These schools are in 


creasing greatly in number each season 


“and the increase in attendance in a <re- 
vent year over that of the preceding sea- 
‘son 39.071. While the great univer- 
“sities: are the leaders in this vast enter- 


of summer education, the plan has 

been “utilized by a wide circle of organ- 

ions, representing g religious, sociolo- 

gical, :political and artistic bodies and 

_ boys’. os eae at and institutions for physical 

hile almost every type of in- 

dustrial training for men and a diverse 

SS eatteky; of schools for women speak for 

the acceptability of the summer educa- 
tional idea in America. 

It has become. a vast. national uni- 

versity for the months of July and 

t, - the average length of these 

St ‘neh being slightly more than seven 

weeks, atid only about 20%of the schools 

. usually reporting sessions of less than 

four weeks. The widely popular and 

rehensive character of the curricu- 

Jum in such centers is indicated by the 

topics presented at the Eastern Ken- 

tucky state normal at Richmond. Here 

are offered pedagogy, child study, the 

history, philosophy and a of edu- 

te ‘educational problems in Keny 

: rae v methods, special meth- 

my drawing “and art; music, manual 

: a, Jomestie science; physical cul- 

. athletics, gymnasium, nature 

study, horticulture, agriculture, biology; 

sics, chemistry, English> 

4 eee German, French, histoiy, 

——-s @eoniomices, sociology, mathematics, hand 

= re ‘and library methods. 


Tiés in the fact that usually a 


A ‘practical feature of these remark-| 
va Pega ‘and complete systems of ; 


‘can be’ found in the school for 
“every type of student, regardless 


of the amount or quality of-his previous 
preparation... Thus there is an adjunct | 
of inestimable value to the regular uni-| 
versity and college training, which by 
its attractiveness and growing necessity 
for ldrge success and leadership, has 
been the chief incentive to the arousal 
of this sectional summer education. 


Another sign. of this tendency of the 
times to carry education to the peopie 
;is seen in the remarkable growth and 
work of the university extension in con- 
nectian. with British 
1850 the first university commission 
was appointed, and by 1867, largely 
through the pioneering of Prof. James 
Stuart of Cambridge, this type of ex- 
tension of education of the highest type 
to students who are unable to become 
members of the university itself, was 
a settled thing. 

The call for this kind of training came 
first in England from those interested 


in the education of women, and next| 
Official recogni- | 


from skilled artisans. 
tion of this extra-mural teaching came 
in, 1873, at the University of Cambridge, 
and Oxford followed, giving its formal 


sanction to the work in 1877. At pres-| 


ent these two universities carry their. 
instruction to nearly 300 towns, offering | 
250 courses each year, or not far from 
2000 lectures delivered to audiences which 
average about 30,000 people. 

This example now is followed by vir- 
tually all of the larger universities of 
Great Britain, and the close cooperation 
with the local «bodies in various parts 
of the countries have done much to 
destroy the traditional odium of “town 
and gown,” existing between the aca- 
demic and artisan classes of the empire. 


Although one does not usually connect 


universities, In/ 


At the time of, the Crimean war, it-1s 
said, only one peasant out of every 50 
taken into the service could read and 
In 1900 this illiteracy had been 
reduced to five in every 50, and at the 
present time one is. told that at least: 
one out of every three peasants can read 
and write when first joining the army. 

This seems indeed an astonishing illit- 
especially educa- 
tion, must be considered comparatively, 
and ‘the foregoing progress points the in- 
dex finger to the time, not so far dis- 
tant, when these vast Russian millions 
will awake through mental training to 


write. 


eracy, but everything, 


take their place in the sun. 


It must also be remembered that the 
overwhelming masses of the people of 
Russia were serfs even within the mem- 
ory of living men, and that educational 
progress in this land as understood else- 
where, can only be considered as having 
The very 
massiveness of the country, moreover, 
can only be imagined, never fully grasped 
until one “has traveled across it and 
through it; and when it is considered 
that the people are now as never before 
these great slow 
but steady and ever continuous mass 
movements of the consolidated Russian 
Slav are full of meaning for the future. 

The following words from one of the 


begun 30 or 40 years ago. 


awake to their need, 


teachers of a small country school in 
a remote Siberian village point to the 
coming age of Russia’s educational: en- 


lightenment: 


“I .1d my scholars eager to learn,” he 
“I do not find teaching hard. 


writes, 
am in love with my work. 
course, is small. 
it; but what of that? 
and that is enough. 
in order to. make money. 


- very happy. in our work.” 


with Russia the modern advances in car- 
rying education to the masses, any one 


It is the new spirit of education that 


gives hope for Russia 


My pay, of 
I can hardly live on 
I do live on it, 
[I am not teaching 
I am teaching 
in order to do good; my wife and I are 


President Hadley said at the..annual) 
which followed the com- | 
Treas- 


alumni dinner, 
mencement exercises Wednesday. 
ury gifts heretofore announced had a 
value of about $658,000. 

The new gifts, which total about $80,- 
000, include $10,000 for a Lee McClung 


scholarship from six brothers and one 
sister, to assist by loan wordhy stu- 
dents, and $25,000 to rebuild the New- 
berry organ in Woolsey hall from mem- 
bers of the Newberry family. 

The contributions to the alumni fund, 
totaled $121,046, of which eight members 
of the 1865 Sheffield class gave $10,670. 
The total receipts of the alumni fund to 
date have been $1,430,000. 

Alfred Lawrence Ripley °78 was re- 
elected as a member of the corporation 
by the alumni. 

The speakers at the dinner were Ralph 
Adams Cram of New York, the Rev. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Prof. William H. 
Taft and Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
of the supreme court of the United) 
States. 


| 


MISS .HOWE TO LECTURE 


Miss Lois L. Howe is to talk to the! 
Business Women’s Club on “Vacation 
Photography,’ June 29 at 8 o’clock in 
‘| the clubhousé at 144 Bowdoin street, il- 
lustrating the topic with many photo- 
graphs. Miss Mary E. Reed, first vice- 
president of the club, will preside at the 
second round table supper on June 30. 


I 
BATHHOUSE OFFICIALS NAMED 


The Somerville bathhouse on the Mys- 
tic river, opened for the season on Sat- 
urday, is well patronized. Building 
Commissioner Littlefield has appointed | 
Mark Hurley and Warren Hanscom as 
guards, William J. Mullen at attendant, 
Mrs. Theodore Wheeler as matron and 
Miss Vera Smith as cashier. 


‘tal registration at the conference was 
805, by far the largest there has ever 
been, It is estimated that 200 or more 
joined Wednesday morning. The last 
meeting on Round Top was held at 6:45, 
in charge of: Mrs. W. R. Moody, and 
several of the girls spoke. 

Mr. Moody presided at the evening 
meeting in the auditorium and gave a 
short address of farewell to those who 
attended the conference, and expressed 
hope that they would put to use in their 
schools and homes and churches what 
they had learned at Northfield. 

The greater part of the meeting was 
taken up with singing Northfield hymns. 
“Good night” meetings: were held at each 
of the houses. | 


NAHANT WINS TAX CONTEST 

The supreme court yesterday  dis- 
missed the petition for an abatement 
of a tax of $36,000 for the year 1910 
assessed by the town of Nahant on. the 
‘estate of Frederick R. Sears, which was 
filed by his executors. The court also 
held that Herbert: M. Sears, one of the 
executors, cannot maintain his suit to 
recover a tax of $40,000 assessed on the 
estate in 1909 paid to the town by 
him personally or the excess of that 
tax above what he thought it ought 
to have been. 


‘ ARLINGTON ALUMNI TO MEET. 

ARLINGTON, Mass.—The annual re- 
union ,of the Arlington | High School 
Alumni Association is.to be held this 
evening in the new Robbins Memorial 
town hall. A dinner is to be served, 
and there will be addresses by Henry C. 
Ide, United States minister to Spain 
during President Taft’s administration, 
and others. Howard T. Viets of the 
University of Minnesota is president\of 
the association, William E. Wood. vice- 
president, and Walton H. Sears, secre- 
tery. 


a native of Amherst, Mass., served suc- 
cessively as congressman, United States 
senator and Governor of ‘New York. 
Seven honorary degrees were also con- 
ferred as follows: 
DOCTOR OF LAWS 
Willard R: Gray of Minneapolis, former 


judge 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of New 
York Life Insurance Company. 
DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 
Rev. Charles E. Hesselgrave of South 


—— hester, (Conn. 
John W. Chapman of Anvik, Alaska. 
Rev. Arthur P. Pratt of Bellows Falls. 


DOCTOR OF LETTERS 


Brainerd Kellogg. former dean of the 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute. 

Charles B. Wright, for °O0 years pro- 
fessor of English literature at Middle- 
bury. 


COMMENCEMENT HELD 
AT HILLSIDE SCHOOL 


GREENWICH VILLAGE, Mass. — A 
company of townspeople and friends of 
the Hillside school from Boston, Spring- 
field and Worcester gathered 
grove Wednesday afternoon to partici- 
pate in the graduation exercises, Presi- 
dent Franklin P. Shumway of Boston 
delivered an address of welcome. . He 
said the school was crowded with schol- 
ars, the crops, cattle, poultry, etc., in 
fine growing condition, and. that for the 
first time in its 14. years’ history, ‘the 


paid, 


o’clock at Sanborn cottage, the follow- | 
ing officers were elected: President, 
Franklin P. Shumway; vice-presidents, 
Freeman O. Emerson, Dr. Carmi. C. 
Thayer; treasurer, Miss Charlotte. V. 
Drinkwater; assistant treasurer, Miss 
Bessie B. Lord; secretary, Mrs. Mary 
K. Warren; directors, the officers and 
L. 8S. Starrett, Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Albert L. Harwood, W. D. Hurd and 
Mrs. Pauline A. Durant, 


in the|~ 


financial year had closed with every bill; 


At the annual meeting held at: 10 | 


alumnae dinner, at which more than 400 
graduates were present. The living room 
overflowed and the three youngest classes 
moved downstairs. 

After the dinner Miss Caroline B, 
Humphrey, president of the association, 
welcomed the members and guests. She 
called first upon’ representatives of the 
celebrating ‘classes, who reviewed the 
work of their members and gave remin- 
iscences. Dean Boody told of hér year 
at Radcliffe, and addressed herself espe- 
cially to the class of 191d. 


President Wooley of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege and President Briggs urged the re- 
cent graduates to start their career with 
breadth of vision and courage. The 
evening ended with the singing of “Auld 
Lang Syne.” Gladys Hildreth ’10 had 
charge of the dinner. 
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“Advice to Boys by Dean of a School of Commerce 


A young man came into my office one 
day, writes Joseph French Johnson, dean 
of the New York University school of 
commerce, and said, “I want you to 
tell me something about this school of 
commerce. What kinds of positions do 
your students get?” 

“It all depends,” I replied, “on what 
they study and on what they want to 
do. A good many become accountants. 
Some get jobs as bond salesmen and do 
Some become newspaper men, 

and others salesmen. Some get into the 
advertising business. What are you 
thinking about? Do you want to become 
“An accountant, or anything in particu- 
lar?” 
» “I don’t think I want to be an account- 
ant,” he replied. “I’ve studied book- 
keeping, and I don’t like it. But I sup- 
pose I must have a high school educa- 
tion before you will let me in.” 

“Yes,” 1 said, “unless you are over 
twenty one. Then we might consider 
letting you in as a special student.” 

“J am only 17, and have been two 
years in high school. Every one tells me 
that I should go through high school and 
then go to college. I want to know if 
you think that is best?” 

The boy’s manner was mature, and he 


very well. 


talked in a thoughtful, deliberate way. 

“I usually advise fellows like you to 
go to college, even if they stay there 
only two years. You will get acquainted 
with some fine fellows, and you will get 
an outlook upon the world and its work 


‘that you will never regret.” 
am going inio | 
business, why shouldn’t I go to a school | 


“But,” said he, “if I 


of commerce like this, instead of wasting 


is really wanted and will be able to 
earn some money, whether you go to 
college or come to this school of com- 
merce. Don’t worry too much now about 
what you are going to do; just make a 
resolution to get such an education that 
no joo or profession will be too big for 
you to climb up to. 

“One thing more., Don’t choose a busi- 
ness because other people are making a 


two years in college studying a lot of !lot cf money in it, and don’t reject the 


things I don’t care anything about, or 
things that won’t be of any use to me 
later ?”’ 

“Now, if I knew positively just what. 
you were best fitted to do during the: 
next 20 or 30 years, I might answer | 


professions merely because you’ have 
‘known some persons in them who can’t 
_pay their bills. What you should look 
for is the kind of work you can do best. 
‘In that you will be the happiest and 
most successful, even though you never 


your question wisely, but I don’t know, | become wealthy.” 


and so I advise you to do now 
which will broaden you to the utmost. 


Then you will be ready for almost any- | boy was. 


thing that comes along.” 

At the end of half an hour we were 
on very friendly terms, and he was talk- 
ing easily and confidentially with me. 
He told me much about himself, and be- 
fore he left I gave him the kind of ad- 
vice I have given many others: 

“You don’t have to decide today Or 
within a year just what you are going 
to do. By all means finish the high 
school courses, and at the same time 
learn shorthand and bookkeeping. Then 
you will know how-to do i tt that 


that | 


Several hundred thousand fellows are 
'puzzling over the future just as that 
In fact,.many kinds of busi- 


‘ness have become, in-a way, profes- 
| slong. 
,ample, should have a preliminary train- | 


The expert accountant, for ex- 


ing and education that is little less 
exacting and thorough than that of the 
lawyer. Bankers are discovering that 
those who came into their banks as boys 
and who have plodded faithfully in their 
cages for 30 years are not fitted for 
executive positions. They are beginning 
to be on the lookout for university grad- 
uates, and are encouraging their. em- 
ployees to form study clubs. 


_ Episodes in the History of Worcester on the Severn 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

WORCESTER, Eng.—The faithful city 
of Worcester, capital of the county of 
the same name, lies on the banks of the 
Severn some 120 miles west northwest of 
London. One of the oldest cities in the 
United Kingdom, it owes its great his- 
toric interest largely to the fact that it 
was early made the seat of a bishopric, 
one of its chief glories today being its 
ancient cathedral. The see was origin- 
ally founded in 780 and after the Norman 
conquest, Wulfstan was the only English 
prelate who was left in possession of his 
see. 

It was in Wulfstan’s time that the 
freat cathedral was begun, which was 
finally finished in 1216. The building is 
cruciform and without transept aisles, 
but has secondary transepts to the choir. 
The tower is in the center and is 162 


feet high. Standing as it does on the 
banks of the Severn, 
cathedral from the other side is one of 
exceptional beauty. 


building, which had fallen into consider- 


‘able disrepair, was restored at a cost of | 


£100,000. 

Amongst other notable buildings in | 
Worcester is the-~Gyuidhall, built in 1723, | 
and the Shire hall, built in 1835. The | 


Worcester in this struggle was whole- 
the view of the 
‘and in 1651 
In 1857, the whole | 
army. 


heartedly loyal to the cause of the King, 
it was to Worcester that 
Charles Il. marched with his Scottish 
He was welcomed warmly by 
the citizens. Cromwell followed and took 


‘us his position on the Red Hill just out- 


side the city gates and here followed the 
‘famous battle of Worcester, in which 
‘Charles’ army was completely routed, he 


Guildhall contains a portrait of George | himself only escaping from the city in 


IIL., 


presented by the government to com- 


painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and | disguise. 


No mention of Worcester would be 


memorate his visit to the city at the!complete without a reference to its fa- 


triennial musical festival in 1788. Like| 


‘mous china industry. The manufacture 


many other cathedral towns, Worcester | was introduced by Dr. Wall, a citizen of 


contains a large number of 
churches, there being 11 within the city 
borders. 

Perhaps the most interesting episode 
in the long history-of the city is the 
part which it played in the civil wars. 


parish | 


Worcester, in 1751. Another notable in- 


‘dustry is the manufacture of gloves, a 


company of glovers having been incorpo- 
rated in 1661. Worcester is a _ parlia- 
mentary borough and a county in itself. 
Its present population is 48,000. 


Literary Bureau as a Home Evening Entertainment 


To tne hostess as well as tlie guest, 
the most difficult period of an evening is 
that following the formal introduction 
of guests to each other. One way of 
breaking the usual etiffness was recently 
put in practise. A slip of paper bear- 
ing the name of a man or woman famous 
in history, drama, art or literature or 
before the public eye was pinned upon 
the back of each guest. He was in- 
structed that his duty was to learn his 
new name by asking questions, answer- 

able by “Yes” or “No,” of the other 
guests. By the enforced mingling and 
conversation the awkward moment was 
turned into an agreeable one. The idea 
may be varied in many ways, names of 
musicians being used for a musical even- 
ing, of literary people for a literary even- 
ing, etc. 

A well-read hostess entertained her 
guests one night with a literary bureau. 
Upon entering, each guest was handed a 
long card with written questions upon 
it. The questions may be greatly varied 
and enlarged upon. The following are 
taken from that particular card: 

I. Name the hero in each of the fol- 

lowing books: 1, Romola; 2, Anna Ka- 
renina; 3, Lorne Doone; 4, Evangeline; 
5, Tale of Two Cities; 6, The Mill on The 
Floss. 
JI. What is the correct name of each 
‘of the following characters? 1, The 
Little Minister; 2, Old-Fashioned Girl; 
3, Deerslayer; 4, Lady of Quality; 5, 
Woman in White; 6, Bachelor Maid. 

Ilf. For what does the initial in these 
names stand? 1, Jerome K. Jerome; 
2, Mary E. Wilkins; 3, James M. Barrie; 
4, F. Marion Crawford: 5, Frank R. 
Stockton; 6, A. Conan Doyle. 

1V. To whom do the following aliases 
belong? 1, George Eliot; 2, Boz; 3, An- 
sthony Hope; 4, Ian Maclaren; 5, Ik 
Marvel: 6, Charles E. Craddock. 

V. Who lived in the places men- 
‘tioned? 1, Bleak House; 2, Northanger 
Abbey; 3, House of Seven Gables; 4, 
Houseboat on the Styx; 5, Chantry 
House; 6, Golden House. 

VI. Who said the following? 1, 
“Write me as one who loves his fellow- 
men”; 2. “The quality of mercy is not 
strained”; 3, “One if by land, and two 
if by sea”; 4, “Charge, Chester, charge; 
‘on, Stanley, on!” 5, “Life is real, life is 
earnest”; 6, “Sunset and evening star, 
and one clear call for me.” 

Another evening the same game was 
tried with pictures of authors cut from 
book catalogues pasted upon cards. Each 
~ guest was asked to write in the spaces 
assigned for them the names of three 
nbooks or poems written by the man 
whose picture was on the card, to give 
«three biographical facts about him, three 
_ characteristics, of his style, and names 
.of three of his contemporaries, etc. 

. By suiting the questions to the sub- 
_jects an evening of art study, of music 

o of drama may easily be arranged by 
va hostess. Guests may be invited to 
come representing the title of some book. 
These representations may be made very 
simple. A picture or an object fastened 
to the front of the gown or coat is often 
sufficient. Among the book titles repre- 
‘sented at a gathering of this character 
were “Ivanhoe,” “Paradise Regained,” 
“Under the Lilacs,” “A Bow of Orange 


Ribbon,” “The Essay on Man,” and “The 
Faerie Queene.” 

Well known quotations with blank 
spaces left for several of the prominent 
words to be filled in by the guests test 
the accuracy of their knowledge of liter- 
ature and poetry. 

Instead of having the names of guests 
on the place cards for the dinner or 
luncheon, a device which will start a 
general and easy flow of conversation 


may be prepared by writing a rhyme to 
describe some characteristic of each 
guest. Or a picture may be drawn or 
cut from a magazine and pasted:on: ‘the 
card with a, written word. or .sentenze 
which will serve as a key to the name 
of the person whose seat the card marks. 
The guests, walking around the table 
seeking the right places and discussing 
the cards together, soon produce an at- 
mosphere of ease and geniality. 


LUMBATAN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


A few years ago the authorities of the | ends abruptly in heavy forested moun- 


| tains. 
| The school site contains some 60 hec- 
|tares of land, one-half of which is till- 


province of Lanao deemed it advisable 
to teach agriculture to the younger | 


Moro generation, and the abandopved 


military post, known as Camp Vicars, 


was selected as the ideal site for an 


agricultural school. Modern methods of 


farming were to be taught, says the 


Philippine Craftsman, while new foo:l 


crops, a8 Well as instruction in order and 
cleanliness, were to be introduced. 

The Lum}*tan agricultural school was 
established in June, 1914. It is situated 
on a bluff overlooking beautiful Lake 
Lanao, in the mountains of Lanao prov- 
ince in the north central part of Min- 
danao. The school lies about 2400 feet 
above the sea level. The days are pleas- 
ant and the nights are cool, the weather 
of one month averaging about the same 
as any other. Owing to this compara- 
tively cool climate it seems possible to 
introduce some plants that are not 
peculiar to the lowlands. 

From the schoo) buildings, perched 150 
feet above the lake waters, one may see- 
the domed roofs of many Moro mosques 
scattered around the shore of the lake, 
each one of which marks a Moro village. 
On a clear day Camp Keithley and the 
town of Dansalan may be seen, 18 miles 
north on the opposite side of the lake. 
Immediately behind the school site is a 
fertile plain about 20 miles wide which 


A teacher in an lllinois school writes 
that she has found the following, a suc- 
cessful plan in conducting her seventh 
grade spelling class: 

“The pupils study the words for 10 


minutes, after which they write them as / 


I pronounce. The first week the first 
pupil of each row corrects the papers for 
his row—the second week the second 
pupil, ete. Any letter or word which is 
erased or rewritten is marked wrong. 
I glance over the papers after correction 
to make sure that the critic has made no 
mistake. The period, including the 10 
minutes of study, is 20 minutes long. 


“On the blackboard, in a conspicuous | 


place, are the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, for 
the five rows of pupils. Each day the 
number of perfect papers in each row is 
recorded in the proper place. 

“On Friday of the fourth week the row 
having the highest number of perfect pa- 
pers is excused from the room at the 
spelling period and allowed to visit the 
kindergarten, the eighth grade cozy cor- 


ner, or the playground. I remind the 


pupils that, as guests, they must be sure , 


i 


able and the rest partly forested. The 
school buildings are the abandoned mili- 
tary buildings and consist of five officers’ 
quarters and one large barracks, as well 
as a stable and corral. The barracks 
will accommodate about 150 boys. All 
of the buildings are supplied with fresh 
running w ater. from _a spring nearby. A 
concrete dam has been built around the 
spring to hold the water, over which has 


“i been built a house w hich can be securely 


locked. The school is equipped with the 
necessary work animals and agricultural 
implements, such as plows, disk harrow, 
cultivators and garden tools. 

The school is of the dormitory type. 
The boys are provided for entirely by 
the government, in 60 far as housing, 
clothing and farming implements are con- 
cerned. Food is furnished, but the school 
will soon be self-supporting from the 
standpoint of subsistence. The 5% 
school days are each divided into three 
periods—one period for field work, one 
for regular academic work, and one 
period for athletics, Saturday afternoon 
is devoted to washing clothing, and on 
Sunday the boys who live near are per- 
mitted to visit their homes. , 

The students are Moro boys selected 
by the influential headmen and datus, 
who are gradually beginning to look upon 
the school with much favor. 


WAY TO PROMOTE GOOD SPELLING 


to cause no annoyance to the teacher 
whose room they visit. I have not 
heard a complaint about the deport- 
ment of ‘the hest spellers.’ They re- 
turn just before the 20-minute period 
is Over, in time for-the next recitation. 

“A poor speller is sure to be discovered 
by the ambitious ones in his row, and is 
persuaded by them to work harder and 
help them to win. Good penmanship and 
carefulness result, for if a word can- 
not be easily read it is marked wrong. 

“Pupils learn self-discipline by being 
sent out of the room to take care of 
themselves for 20 minutes.” 


By Night and Day 


Round Mother Moon comes out by night 
To see if we are covered tight; 

While every golden baby star 

Blinks in the great sky-bed afar. 


But Sister Sun comes out by day 

To brush the dew-drop tears away; 

To shake the sand dust from our eyes, 

And bake our mud-cakes and our pies. 
—New York Tribune. 


Camera Glimpses: Plucking a Hollyhock 


Little Nathaniel V. Coleman has here 
had his picture taken, all unconscious of 
the camera, while plucking a hollyhock 
at the old farmhouse of his grandfather, 
Valentine Coleman, at Newington, N. H. 
Nearly a century ago this house was a 
resort for pack pedlers and eharcoal 
men on their way to market in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., with their products. After 
stabling their horses and partaking of 
refreshments, they spent the night in a 
large room beside an open fireplace, 
sleeping in chairs or on the floor, and got 
an early start in the morning for market 
in the city five or six miles distant. The 
picture is-from Mrs. Lillian L. Varrell of 
Portsmouth. 


In this department the most acceptable | 
photograph received each week will ve 
reproduced in the Monitor. The subjects 
may be historic places, quaint houses, 
parks, picturesque ‘andscapes, 
views, river views, old bridges, school 
gardens or playgrounds or children at 
play. With the photograph should be 
sent a title and the location of the view. 

If a suitable descriptive story of not 
over 200 words comes with the picture it 
will be published. Write name and ad- 


of the picture is desired. Send to 


| his ability to “lay down” 


marin2 


| 


iv i hose of today. 
dress plainly and enclose stamp if return! Y°'Y different from those o Ly 


“Chil- | 


dren’s Page, The Christian Science Mon- : 


itor, Falmouth and St. Paul streets, 


Boston, Mass.” 


PICTURE BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

LONDON—A delightful new picture 
book for children seen recently was a 
complete Peter Pan and Wendy story. 
The nursery door really opened, you 
could lift up real little towels, warming 
at bedtime on the tall guard in front 
of the fire. A real door opened into the 
toy cupboard and you saw all’the toys 
on shelves ihside.’ A door opened into 
the night nursery and real little paper 
beds pulled out and stood up, with their 
little painted occupants so cozily inside 


them. Real lattice windows’ opened and 
you saw the tinies peeping in with Peter 
Pan. There were the most beautiful old 
trees: in Wendy’s wood, with real ivy and 
creepers growing up them, and a little 
door which opened after you had knockod 
with the tiniest real knocker. And the 
flags on the pirate ship really pulled up 
and down as they should. _ And then 
Peter Pan’s own house where Wendy 
went once a year to do the spring clean- 
ing was as real as all the rest, and when 
the door opened you saw real little pots 
and pans on the dresser inside. 


MORE THAN ONE INDEPENDENCE VOTE 


Contrary to the betief of. thousands 
in the United States who will this year 
celebrate the anniversary of the Fourth 
of July, 1776, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was not signed on that date. 
As a matter of fact the last signature 
was not appended until five years later, 
jn 1781, says a New York Sun writer. 
Thomas MckKean, a member from Dela- 
ware, who had been present on July 
4, 1776, but “absent with the army 
at the general subscription of such in- 
strument,” applied for permission to 
sign. An act was then passed permit- 
ting him to affix his. signature, and 
“he added thereto the date of such sub- 
scription.” Another delegate, Matthew 
Thornton of New Hampshire, who had 


been present at the neither reading on‘: 


July 4 nor at the later date of general | 
subscription, presented his credentials on | 
Nov. 4, 1776, and was permitted to sign. 

It, was the first reading of the Dec- 
laration of Independence that occurred 
on the date celebrated, and the tenta- 
tive draft presented by the committee 
previously appointed to draw up euch a 
document was approved by all the mem- 
bers present. No resolution was passed 
until July 19, when it was “Resolved: 
That the declaration passed on the 
fourth be fairly engrossed on parchment, 
with the title, &c., and that the same, 
when engrossed, be signed by every mem- 
ber of Congress.” Two weeks later, the 
engrossing having been duly accom- 
plished, the members of Congress then 
present signed it. 

Another fact in connection with the 
Declaration of Independence is that it is 
neither the first mor the only declara- 
tion of independence from the rule of 
Great Britain that was made in her 
North American colonies. 

On May 20, 1775, a convention was held 
at Charlotte, C., and an instrument 
declaring freedom from the rule of Great 
Britain was drawn up and signed. This 
was the famous Mecklenburg declara- 
tion, the original of which was destroyed 
by fire in 1800. It was reconstructed 
from memory, and this “copy” is still 
preserved, 

But even before this the colonists 
wrote a declaration of independence, The 


N. 


‘patriots of Harford county, Maryland, 


gathered themselves together at Harford 
Town, which is now called Bush, on 
March 22, 1775. On the same day they 
prepared and signed a declaration of in- 


dependence, probably the first one ever 
made by the colonies, or any part of 
them, in formal written form. The docu- 
ment is still in existence. 


Three Years in Com-Clul Work 


Willie Wardlaw of Coushatta, Louis- 
jana, has been a member of the Louisiana 
Boys’ Corn Club for ‘three years, and his 
average yield in that time on his prize 
acre has been 98.33 bushels. This is cer- 
tified by his county agent. Many other 
boys have made higher yields ina single 
year, but Willie’s thrve years’ average is 
hard to beat, says the Country Gentle- 
man. 

In 1914 his yield was 100.98 bushels, 
and he was able to sell 50 bushels for 
seed corn at $2 a bushel. It cost him 
$18.75 to grow this corn, and figuring his 
remaining 50.98 bushels at the market 
|price, his profit was $115.40. 

This was not all. His success in corn- 
growing won for him a scholarship at 
the winter short course of his state 
university, and together with 41 other 
prize-winning club members he spent 10 
days learning still more about selecting 
seed corn, preparing seed beds, fertilizing 
and cultivating.- He was instructed also 
in feeding and caring for live stock. 


BASEBALL BUNT MAY. WIN THE GAME 


_ Every young baseball player naturally 
wishes to become a “heavy hitter,” and 
the desire makes him try to get a long 
hit whenever he steps to the plate 


Often the result is an easy fly to the | 


outfield that will not advance the men ' 
on base, or a strikeout, or, worse yei, | 


a sharp infield grounder that is easily 
turned into a double play. In any of 
these cases a bunt might have made a 


chance for a score, writes a contributor 


to the Youths Companion. 


Many a close game has been won by 


bunting, and many a player has earned 


his position on a college team through 
a bunt, and 
so bring in the runner from third. Prac- 


tise is needed to become proficient in 


this as in any other part of the game, 
but a few hints may help the boy who 
is eager to improve the scoring ability 
of his team. 


The batsman should stand well up to. 


the plate, with his feet together. When 
the ball is pitched he should advanc? 
his left foot to the extent of a full 
stride, and bend the left Knee so as to 
throw the body forward. 
him ina position to make the bunt with. 
out sliifting his weight again. He should 
hold the bat horizontal, with one hand 
six inches or more from the small end, 
the other fully halfway up. He should 
not swing the bat but simply raise or 
lower it to meet a high or’a low ball, 
and to send it rolling slowly. 

A little practise will enable. almost 
any boy to bunt with considerable accu- 
racy along the third or first-base line; 
and having once mastered the art, he 
has a valuable power at his command, 
for against a good pitcher it is muci 
easier to bunt than to hit safely. 


There are severab plays in which bunt- | 


ing’ is used to advance a man on base, 
or to bring him home from third. With | 
a base runner on first and less than two 
| out, there is seis de danger that “slug- 


When Students Worked Under 
Trying Conditions 


In the early days of ldrge universities | 


in Europe—14,000 students at Oxford, 
12,000 at Paris and 10,000 at Bologna in 


1340—the conditions of student life were 
In 


his essay on this subject, Dr. Roswell 


Park mentions some of the hardships 
that men of that time had to endure to 
gain an education. 

Lectures began at 6 in the morning in 
summer, but sometimes as late as 7 in 
the winter mornings. There is every frea- 
son to think that often ‘lectures were 
given in the darkness preceding dawn, 
and- even without artificial light. It 
should be said that these lectures were 
sometimes three hours long. 

University students then, as now, were 
recruited from the highest as well as 
from the poorest social classes, and the 
young men of princely families often 
had about them quite an establishment. 
At the lower end of the university soctal 
ladder was the poor scholar, who was re- 
duced to begging for his living or becom- 
ing a servant in one of the colleges. 

At that time such a thing as a fire in 
a lecture room was unknown. There 
was no source of warmth save, perhaps, 
straw or rushes upon:the floor. In Ger- 
many it was even one of the duties of 
the ‘head of the college to inspect the 
college rooms lest the occupants should 
have supplied themselves with some 
source of heat. 

Glass windows were an _ exceptional 
luxury until toward the close of the 
period under discussion. In Padua the 
windows of ‘the schools were made of | 
linen. In 1600 the rooms of some of the 
junior fellows at Cambridge were still 
unprovided with glass windows. In. 1643 
a glass window was for the first time in- 
troduced into the theological school at 
Prague. 


Annie’s Garden 


In little Annie’s garden 
Grew all sorts of posies, 

There were pinks and mignonette 
And tulips and roses. 


Sweet peas and, morning-glories, 
A bed of violets blue, 

And marigolds and asters 
In Annie’s garden grew. 


And there among the flowers 
Every bright and pleasant day 
In her own pretty garden «= * 


That places , 


ging” may hit into a double play; but 
with a\good bunt along the first or the 
third base line the runner is almost sure 
of getting safe to second; and’ the bats- 
man, especially if he is a left handed 
hitter, will have a good chance of reach- 
ing tirst.- In this play it is an ex- 
ceilent plan’to take a good swing at the 


first ball pitched, and purposely to miss © ~ 


it. That has a tendency to make the 
infielders drop. back, and leaves: them 
unprepared for the bunt that follows. 
As for the other side, every team should 
have a set of signals that tell the base 
ruuners what the man at bat will try to 
do. 

With a man on first and another on 
second, this play, if successful, advances 
both men. In that case, the bunt should 

go down the first base line to avoid a 
possible forceout at third. A swift run- 
ner who cultivates the knack of start- 
. ing quickly can “beat out” a well placed 
bunt time after time. 

With a man on third base and less 
than two out, the so-called “squeeze 
play” often results in a score. Perhaps 
the base runner receives the signal that 
the batter will 
thrown. 
his motion the base runner dashes for 
the plate, and scores when the batsman 
bunts. 

A 


clever variation 


of the risk eliminated is this: 
ner on third takes a sate lead. 
eld 


‘at the first ball, has sent the i 


can be returned, 

Some coaches instruct: their men to 
bunt on the third strike and take the 
risk of being called out on a foul; but 
» hether it is wise depends entirely on. 
| the bunting ability of the individugh 
batsman. 


ao hed 


‘ 


Wonderful Cave Found by a 
Miner in Arizona — 


The Michigan College of Mines has 


wonderful Shattuck cave, near Bisbee in 
Arizona, .According to an exchange, 
Shattuck cave was discovered in 1913, 
after a heavy blast on the third level 
of the Shattuck mine. When the miner 
who had been working in that part of 
the level returned with the night shift, 
he found a great opening that reached 


farther than his light could penetrate. 
Looking upward, he could see tiny lights 
flashing, and in the belief that they were 
| stars, he ran back to the shaft’ and de- 
| clared that he had blasted a hole clear 
' through to the surface. 

On investigating, the mine™ officials 
found that the blast had. opened a great 
circular cavern 340 feet in diameter and 
175 feet high, which seemed like a piece 
of fairyland. On the roof myriads of 
crystals reflected the lights from ‘the 
miners’ lamps. The walls, the roof and 
the floor were covered with great clus- 
ters of crystals, and near the centér of 
the cavern a mass of stalactites, 40 feet 
iong, hung from the ceiling like a great 
chandelier. For the most part, thé erys- 
tals were pure white, but in places where 
the filtering waters had contained iron. 
and copper, great trahsparent stalae- 
tites and stalagmites, some ruby’ red, 
others a clear emerald green or azure 
blue, added to the beauty of the scene. 
The mining company illuminated the cave 
with electricity, and has penepitten thous- 
lands of visitors to see jt. ' The- mine 
‘workers have now had to fill ‘the cave 
‘with waste rock—a necessity that has 
led them to send the specimens ‘of miner- 
als to the Michigan College of Mines. ° 


ts the Appie 

So ruddy and sweet, 
rom which our good mammas 
Make nice pies to eat 


Little Annie went to play. 
—The Reminder. 


Boy Scout Camps in the United States and Canada 


For the last two years the boy scouts; to camp have been raised from $7 to $8. 
of Greater Kansas City have held the’! The extra dollar will go to buy more 


largest boys’ camp in America. They ex- | 


pect to retain that record this summer 
by making room for a full quota of five! earn his camp money. 
hundred boys and sixty officials at the! 

annual camp at Scoutville-in-the- Ozarks, | 


Elk Springs, Mo., Aug. 16 to 28. 
registration already hag started. 


until the boy scout movement was inaug- 
urated, with its discipline and high 
ideals, was it possible safely to as-f 
semble that number of boys in one 
camp. 

A new camp site has been selected, 
says the Kansas City Star. It has two 
springs in the sides of the mountain back ; 
of it that will furnish water under its 
own pressure through pipes laid to the 
camp. The new swimming hole is said to 
be an improvement. 

A feature that will be “popular with 
the scouts is the fact that the expenses 


(St. 
While numerous boys’ camps have been'and_ the history of the organization 
held in America, yet it is said that not | from 


‘fare and the remainder goes to the board- 


food, Of the $8, $3 w il pay the railroad 


ing fund. As usual, each scout must 


fourteenth Ottawa troop of 
scouts began its existence at 
Andrews church last October, 


The 


that time has been one of 
steady growth and efficiency. The pres-7 
ent full strength of the two organiza- 
tions, the boy scouts and the Wolf Cubs, 
‘eonducted by the troop officers, is 50 
‘boys, 36 of these being boy scouts and 
14 Wolf Cubs. The Wolf Cub pack is 
a newly organized body of junior boys, 
ranging from 9 to 12 years, whose 
work and training consist of some ele- 
mentary scout work, though for various 
reasons the two bodies, cubs and scouts, 
are conducted quite separately. Dr. Ed- 
ward Booth is scoutmaster. 

The sixth Ottawa troop have received 


their new uniforms and are very proud 
of them. The troop have a permanent 
camping ground at James, island,.in the 
Rideau river hear Kars, about 30 miles 
from the.city. Last year’s camp, which 
was held in July, was most successful, 
the total attendance being about 74 
boys. 


Forester Coert Dubois ‘ has  de- 
cided to’ present badges to boy 
scouts who qualify next summer as na- 
tional forest aids. To become eligible 
to receive a badge, the scout is required 
to spend at least 10 days in a nationél 
forest performing useful service ‘under 
the direction of federal forest officers. 
At the end of this period he has t6 pass 
an examination in elementary foréstry, 
says Boys’ Life. The first scout to receive 
the badge was a Mill VaHey boy, who 
worked in the Tahoe forest last summer 
under Forest Supervisor R. L, P. Bigelow. 
The badge is of bronze with the ‘forest 
service pine tree in relief encircléd - 
the words “National Porest Aide.” 
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bunt the second ball 
The instant the pitcher starts) 


received a collection of minerals from the 
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that has all the 3} 
merits of the “squeeze play,” with much ~~ 4 
The run- ** ). 
Mean * 
while the batter, by swinging strongly a 


- 


back, and the unexpected bunt that fal~, ‘ett < 
lows enables the base runner to dash ~ 
in and slide to the plate before the balls x 
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of the English high school. 


"Tice “Arnold Pierson Beverage. 


3 
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,: ser, Max Davis, 


{ . _ Sohn Sullivan Holland. 


a v. bc ip A he 
oy, rC 
eee. > Behools 


‘Harold Theodore Tisdale, Albert Francis 


| el Denker, Aaron Soloman Aronson, 


Bloom, Edward Joseph Paul Schell, Ed- 


: Al 


| dress. 
‘Curtis, member of the school committee, 
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graduates. Lawrence prizes will be 


given as follows: 

For Excellence in English—Abraham 
Mordecai Firing, Samuel Levi inson, James 
Harold Lewis, Theodore Howard Baplan, 
Arnold Clarence Ruud. ; 
~ GRADU ATIONS For Excellence in’ History—Melvin 

je ree Hyman, Harry Cohen, John 
Cyril Doyle, Maxwell Finland, Charles 
ig Nollman, Kenneth Poalton. 


For Excellence in Civics—Joseph Kap- 


Pat Lists Boys Assemble and 
Receive Diplomas From Hands: lan. 


For Excellence in Economics—Edward | 
of John —. Casey ’ Retiring Earle Gordon. 


English “High Headmaster For Excellence in Latin—Harry Hy- 


man Fein, Benjamin Ulin, Theodore How- 
ard Kaplan. 


Greduation exercises of the Boston, For Excellence in French—Harry Hy- 
'man Fein, Samuel Eli Politsky, Theo- 


publie schools began this morning when | et 
the public Latin school boys gathered | ane. are ees aor 
in the assembly hall and received their) for 


Excellence in German—George 


diplomas ~ ‘from John F Casey of the | Kahn, Hyman Davis, William Dameshek. 


class of “64 and the retiring headmaster! For Excellence in Spanish—Max Al- 
| fred. 

For Excellence in Mathematics—Eu- | 
gene Mirabelli, Theodore Shedlovsky, 
Joseph Lurie, William Allen. 

For Excellence in Elementary Science 
—John Wesley Duke. 

For Excellence in Physics—Theodore 
Shedlovsky, John Evans Small. 

For Excellence in Chemistrv—Bernard 

lings, Arthur Reynold Nelson, >| Simpson Cohen, Harry Markovich. 
Barin Nathan, ‘Henry Sadofsky, | 
‘William Karget, Joseph Solomon | 
Shubow, Bernard Joseph Duffy, Carl’ 
Arthur Benander, Maurice Sidney Co- 
bur John David Sullivan, Wiilliain 
iry Dunphy; Alden Haddon McIntyre, 
Pierson Beverage, George Daniel 
yneo iB, George Albert Saxton, Elliott 
: on’ Finkelstein, Vito Mirabile, kd- 
‘d: avid Kennedy, Herbert Spenser 


Henry Pen- 
nypacker, headmaster the Latin 


l, presided, put Mr. Casey presented 
the ¢ mas and prizes and gave the 
| There were no other features. 
The prizes were awarded as follows: 
For excellence in classical] studies: 


of 


” 


mons. 


phy—Harold Jacob Brigham. 

For Excellence in Commercial Law— 
Charles Luke. 

For Excellence in  Bookkeeping— 
Charles Luke, Heiman Leib Katz, Oars | 
Steinberg, Louis Benovitz. 

For Excellence in Phonography—Wal- 

no # rett Hurwitz, Robert Basil | to, Stephen Bowen, Robert Steinberg, 

well, , Henry Nathan Wyzanski, Philip; y,, Dubinsky. 
. Kenny, Frank Dewees W ryer'| is’ Mirena od 


in Typewriting—Ge- 
_rard Joseph Joyce, Hyman Leib Katz, 

For Excellence in 
Jacob Wolfson, Samuel Levinson, 
nard Montague Keyes. 


F excellence in modern studies: Saul 

+, Stillman Roberts Dunham, Jr., 
fo Pallou Lincoln, Sidney Meyer 
Abraham Tumaroff, William 


Ber- 


’ 

Prizes: Leo Kabatznick, Abraham Mor- 

decai Firing; Second Prizes: 

| Abraham Brown, Sumner Shapiro. 
For Fidelity and Deportment—Simon , 

Zaskis, Benjamin Dixon Ambrose, “Law- 

‘rence Francis Connolly, Alfred Thomas 


= 


Wa é Yristram Lundegren, Frank Les-/ 
| _ Lambert, Frederick John Sweeney, 
‘Saperstein, Joseph Charles | 


ward Marcus Rubin, Josiah Thompson | 
_ Phinney, Alexander Nelson, Carl Nor- 
man Bensinger, John Joseph Herlihy, 
Souls Nathanson, Eliot Gilbert Fay, Har- 
old Benedict ments, Harold Francis Prot: 
ty, John Harkins, Sherman Main Clough, 
Joseph Schneider, Charles Thomas Mar- 


tin. 'MeCarthy, Charles Bailey Moseley, Fer- | 
For excellence in declaration : Hins® | dinand Peter Reichardt, Willard Allen 
prize, Thomas Harold Greenberg; seC- | Sinclair, Arthur Hewett Stewart, Max 
ond prize, Aaron Solomon Aronson; third) 4%, Albert Chester Clifford, Van de| 
prize, Harry Lyman Seely; special 'Veber, Theodore Chen Fong, Kenneth 
prizes, Frederick Clifton Packard, Mi-' Gipbs Hamilton, Harlan Edward Kezer, 
‘chael Carchia, Joseph Schneider. 
For excellence in “toa i First prize, Mulliken, Roland Paul, Otis Eugene 
Emanuel Geoffrey Nathan; second prize.| g.gmman, Bastian Smedile. Maurice Wj]- 
Louis Lombardi; third prize, Thomas | | lard Ww illiams. Henry Bengt Burkland. | 
Marold Greenberg. | Albert Havilah Fubler, Vinal Norberg | 
ror Ge eg Excellence in Conduct and! Hastings, Frank Nils Lindquist, George | 
“Studies— iliam Allen Denker, Russel'| powis Rabinow itz, Leo Shedlovsky, Mau- 
Lee Potter, William Henry Dunphy,| rice Sulzbacher Birnbach, Joseph Elmer 
Philip Francis Kenney, George Stewart | Gould, Roy Chester Lopaus, Nathan 
Sanders, Carl Arthur Fenander, William | Schatz, Morris’ Abramovitz. William 
Abbott Hefler, Arnold Pierson Bev erage,| James Burke, Andrew Ferretti, Edward 
Wiliam Norman Alton, Frank Lester) vincent Grosse, Frank Patrick Kirk, 
bert, Roy Edward Larsen, George! Robert Mcintosh, John Ellis Pritchett, | 
rt Saxton, Harold William Gale, pouis Samuel Rosengard, Charles Ezra | 
Joseph Schneider, Frank Dewees Fryer! bia nt 
Tire. 
. For Exemplary Conduct and peeoney | 
Harold Sydney Thompson, James Ken- 
neth Godkin, John Rogers Hovsh, Edwin | 
‘Francis Malloy, Edward Murphy, John! in Jordan hall. Marshall L. Perrin, Ph. | 
' Edward Blair, Eli Cohen, William New- | Jy will give the address. Music and) 
man Flanagan, Wilfred Fanning Dee ©./ responsive readings will complete the 
egg ee?” cooree rpancis | program. 
ac, Haro rams, aurice Thomas | . 
MU Matesin Dexter Clarke Richard | ae eet | ofa seen of Dr. Frank | 
Charles Lichtenstein, Moses Aaron Les- | will be 
Carl ‘Vezey Chandler, 
George John Kearns, John Francis Stout, 
dr. Nathan David Tumaroff, Roger 
_-Daniel MacKay, Norman Fisher Stuart, 
Frederick William O’Toole, Max Hakler, 


sohn, Norman Dyer Plummer, 
Robinson, Jonathan Harold Smith, Abra- 
ham Bloom, Philip Joseph Byrne, Allan 
Finochietti, Thomas Francis Graham, | 
Albert Alexander Kildare, Edward Joseph 


Miss Frances G. Curtis, a member of 
the school committee, will award diplo- | 
_mas at the girls’ high school which opens 
‘its exercises at 2 o'clock this afternoon | 


a feature of the exercises at tie 
Mechanic Arts high school beginning at 
7:45 o'clock tonight. Dr. Franklin B. 
Dyer, superintendent of schools will pro- 
sent the diplomas and Dr. Hermon Carey 
Bumpus, president of Tufts College, will 
deliver the address. 

Michael H. Corcoran, chairman of the 
school committee, will present diplomas 
to the High School of Commerce gradu- | 
ates. C. Gordon Mackay, a graduate, | 
will give an address on “Advertising’’; 
Jack N. Sosnowski on “The Americas,” 
and William P. Gleeson on “The Shoe 
and Leather Industry.” 
fieates for fifth year work will be given 
to Arthur: J. Baker, Charles A. Bell, 
Edward J. McDev itt, Jr., William H., 
McDonald, Stephen E. Shanley. 

Franklin medals will be awarded to 
William P.-Gleeson, George Hansen, C. 
Gordon Mackay, Jack N. Sosnowski, 
Lewis E. Ward. 

The honor list for scholarship is made 
up as follows: For four years, William 
P. Gleeson, C, Gordon Mackay, Jack N. 
Sosnowski, Lewis E. Ward. For last 
three years, Einar B. Christensen, Wal- 
ter Gruhn, George Hansen, John E. 
Noonan, Jr., Bartholomew F. Whalen. 
For last two years, W. Graham Prinde- 
ville, J. Harold Stewart. 


The honor list for attendance contains 
the following names as not absent for 
four years: Edward J. Carlton, A. Sum- 
ner Christopher, J. Clifford Cronin, John 
H. Eaton, Charles F. Eldridge, Harold 
F. Lang, John N. Loud, C. Gordon Mae- 
kay, Adolph J. Pruyn, Jerome N. Rear- 
don, Harold E. Ruisseau, A. Earle Saw- 
ver, Sheridan J. Thorup. Edmond P. A. 
Torpey, Archie R. Whitman. 

Graduates ot the South Boston high 


*Bor an English Poem—Arthur Will- 
‘ales Margot. 

For Translation Into English—From 
the Latin into English verse, Bennett 
Solomon; from the French, Arthur 
William Margot. 

- Gardner Prize—Robert Pierce Casey. 

‘Derby Prize—Saul Yacner. 

Howard Gardner Nichols Prizes — 
First, $40 in gold, Joseph Francis 
Carey; second, $25 in gold, Robert Louis 
Schniaider. 

Franklin medals—Harold Theodore Tis- 
dale, Saul Vesner, Arthur Reynold Nel- 
son, Danforth Ballou Lincoln. Stillman 

ts Dunham, Jr., Harold Sidney 
Thompson, Josiah Manuel Langenthal. 
: Merrill scholarships of $100 each: 
First, “Harold Theodore Tisdal: second, 
Saul "Webner. 

‘The normal school, the girls’ Latin 
and the Roxbury high school each began 
their programs at 9:30 o’clock. 

At the normal school Dr. Franklin B. 
D er, superintendent of schools, will ad- 

othe graduates and Miss Frances 


will present. the diplomas. 

| . William E. Simonds, Ph. D., dean 

of ‘Knox College, and Prof. tide H. 
Ph, Df Harvard, deliver ad- 

dresses at the givls’ Latin school and Jo- 

seph Lee, member of the school com- 

mittee, presents the diplomas. 

Yormer graduates speak at the Rox- 
bury high school. Diplomas are pre- 
sented by Frank V. Thompson, preant school will be addressed by Michael H. 
superintendent, and the class gift, &' Corcoran, chairman of the school com- 
clock, unveited. Honor pupils of the mittee, and will receive their diplomas 
school are Grace A. Driscoll, Elsie M. from him. The presentation of the class 
Eckman, . Ruth Kk, FitzGerald, Bertha F, gift by’ Joseph P. Casey and school 
Gavin, Anna A. Marksville. Emma V.  chorases will compose the remainder of 
Lane, Jessie E. Small, Louise M.G. Borre,| the program. At the East Boston high 
Mary H. Brown, Mildred E. FitzGerald, | the program will be given by the pupils. 
Anna M. ‘McGrath, Extner L. Woodward. | William T. Keough, business agent of the 

The English high school will bold its| school committee, will present the diplo- 
‘exercises in the National theater at 8} mas and Cudworth prizes will be 
o'clock this evening, John F. Casey, the| given as follows: First-year English, 
headn ster, presiding. The award of| Elsie J. Hamblin; second-year English, 
special prizes will be made by John B.|Carolene E, Seifert; third-year English, 
Clapp. of the class of ‘73. Joseph A.| Isadore Silverman; fourth-year English, 
| Jr., of the class of ’90 will award! Harry Ober. 
te “oapiagalel . iplomas and Walter %.| At the Hyde Park high the program 
r, assistant ~ superintendent of| will be made up entirely of essays by 
is, will .. the diplomas to the | pupils and music by the school. Augus- 


* oes 
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_ | Woodley. 


For Excellence in Botany—Harold Si-| 


For Excellence in Commercial Geogra- | J. 


Drawing—James | 
For Excellence in Declamation—First' 


Henry | . 


Dutton, Barney Gordon, George Mendel- | 
Allan | 


| Edward Charles Lane, Jr., Warren Gage | ts 


“Special certi- | 


tine L. Rafter, assistant superintendent 
of schools, will award diplomas at the 
West Roxbury high school and the head- 
master, Oscar C. Gallagher, will deliver 
the address. ‘ 

Additional certificates have been 
awarded to the following named pupils 
who reeeived the diploma in 1914. 
Clarence L. Nutting, Mabel Dolan, Gladys} 
Jackson, Helen Jacobs, Dorothy C. 
Mason, Alice Sheahan, Marion Sinclair, 
Ruth Stevens, Grace SuHivan, Lois 


Brighton high school ede oe: take 
| place tonight beginning at 7:45 o’clock. 
Michael H. .Corcoran, cries of the 
school committee, will present the di- 
plomas and Jeremiah E. Burke, assistant 
superintendent of schools,*will present 
the military diplomas. The other parts 
of the program will be carried out by the 
graduates. 

+ Miss Curtis will present the Sioleiniss 


at the graduation of 105 girls from the} 


‘high-school of practical arts. George V. 
| Periniman, president of the Parents As- 
| sociation of the school, will give the ad- 
dress: ’ 


HARVARD HOLDS 
- ITS EXERCISES 
OF GRADUATION 


(Continued from page four) 


A.B. (Brown Univ.) 1905, 


Crane, 
1909. 


Ar 
LL.B. 


(Harvard Univ.) 
S.T.B. 


| 

|D. . Corley, A.B. 
iF. B. Crandall, 
| 

| 


(Bates Coll). 19158. 

A.B..- (Cornell Univ.) 1906, 
A.M. (ibid.) 1907. 

Leonard Cushman, A.B. 1911. 

S. C. Weist, A.B. (Ohio Wesleyan Univ.) 
191 

S.T.B. cum Laud 

4.8. 1011, AM: "1912. 
S.T.M. 
A.B. (Univ. 

(Auburn Theological 


i'w. Cc. Graham, A.M. (Univ. of Toranto) 
913, B.D. (Victoria Coll.) 1914, 

M. Welch, A.B. .(Cumberland Univ.) 

1909, S.T.B. (Harvard Univ.) 1914. 

Th.D. 


W. A. Gifford, ALB. (Univ. of Toronto). 1904, 
B.D. (Victoria Coll.) 1909, S.T.M. (Har- 
vard Univ.) 1914; subject theology, spe- 
cial field, church history. 

4. W. Nagler, A.B. (German Wallace Coll.) 
1903, A.M. (ibid.) 1905, B.D.> (Garrett 
Biblical Inst.) 1910, S.T.M. (Harvard 
Univ.) 19183; subject, theology, special 

field church history. 

" Wilson, A.B. (Western Reserve Univ.) 
A.M. (Northwestern Univ., -Ill.) 
S.T.B. (Garrett Biblical Inst.) 
S.T.M. (Harvard Univ.) 1913: sub- 

theology, special field, New 


F. M. Eliot, 


J. D. Finlayson, 
1911, B.D. 
nary) 19174. 


of Michigan) 
Semi- 


I). 


| 


1905. 
1909, 
1909, 
y ject, 
| ment. 


Degrees at Midyear 
The following degrees were voted, by | 
‘the corporation Feb. 23, 1915, and con- 
‘firmed by the board of overseers March 
|, 1915. 
BACHELOR OF regent 


S. S. Bigelow, F. W. Brune, B. Carter, 
Fk. Fuller, E. 8S. Greider, Paice Hem- 
lenway, J. D. Hickey. G. H. Howard, 3d., 
. J. Logan, C. C. Loomis. G. We Merck, 
| Kk. R. North, cum laude, F. P. Olds, R. B. 
| Parker, Jr., L. F, Beady, G. M: Taylor, P. 
|B. Watson, ‘Ir., R. C. Watson. Melville Wes- 
| ton, Robert Winternitz, KR. HU. Wyner, cum 
| laude. 

Out of course—As of class of 1908, Bar- 
‘to]) Parker; as of class of 1910, H. D. Le- 
Baron; .as of.class of 1912, G. Is. Seltzer; 
as of glass of 1913, B. F. Lee, H. M. Samp- 
son, A. W. Welch; as of class of 1914, T. 
G. Brennan, M. N. S. Cooke, W. 
H. Coolidge, RK. B. .Dodge, E. K. Hale, H. 
D. Hale, F.'D. Hansen. E. R. Hastings, Jr., 
KE. A. Herter, A. A. Hutchinson, Jr, S. 
Kaplan, cum laude, D. W. Lewis, |. a a iL 
Lord, Joseph Lorenz orn distinction in ecco- 
nomics, I. J. O’Brien, A. J. Reardon, W. V. 
iV. Warren, 1. MM. Wright. 
BACHELORS OF SCIENCE 

Boughton Cobb, Moward Moise, cum 
‘laude in fine arts. 
| Out of course—As of class of 1913, W. G. 
‘Rueter: as of class of 1914, L. K. Harlow, 
iJ. H. Lowell, D. M. Satz, R. W. Searle. 


| MASTERS OF ART 


George Boas, A.B. (Brown Univ.) 1913, 
A.M, Cibid.) 1913; R. W. Brink, 8.B. in gen- 
'eral science (Kansas State Agricultural 
Coll.) 1008, S.B. in electrical engineering | 
| Westey 1009; J. J. Corneliu® -A.B. 
Wesleyan Univ.) 1912, Soa (Boston | 
, Univ, 1913; John Coulson, A.A. 1913; T. 
Davis, S.B. (Mass. Inst. 
| 1913; W. KF. Maag, Jr., A.B. 190: 
A.B. (Bowdoin Coll.) 1911; 
| O*Connor, A.B. 1910: Nicola de 
| Litt.D. (U niv. of Pisa) 1908 ; 
| Powers, A.B. (Williams Coll.) 
| (Mass. Inst. of Technology) 1013; 
| Pressey, A.B. (Williams Coll.) 1912; 
Rockwood, A.B. (Clark Coll.) 1908; 
Sy page S.B. 
WwW ‘iiliams, 
yoke ) 1913. 


S. Cohen, 


H. Ww. 
(Bucknell Univ.) 1911; 
A.B. (West V irginia 


Ph.D. 


Anderegeg, A.B. 
(Harvard Univ.) 
special field, 


Coll.) 
subject, 


(Oberlin 
1032 * 


eg 
1910, A.M. 
i gg tee 


“W. J. Crozier, S.B. 
New York) 1912; Univ.) 
| 1914; subject, field, 


| zoology. 
V. Harris, A.B. 1907, A.M. 1909; sub- 
| fect, chemistry; special field, inorganic 
rt 
Hartmann, 8.B. (Univ. 

| 1911; chemistry ; 
| physic al chemistry. 

R. Hoover, Ph.B. 
| ¢ S.B. (Haverford 
1908 ; 


A.M, 
biology: 


(Harvard 
spectal 


of Arizona) 
special _ field, 


(Penn. Coll, Ia.) 
Coll.) 1907,. A.M. 
subject, chemistry; ‘special 
inorganic chemistry. 
Sidney Powers, A.B. (Williams Coll.) 
1911, S.M. (Mass Inst. of Tec hnology) 1913; 
subject, geology: special field, structural 


geology. 
se F. Wyatt, A.B. (Central Univ. of 
Kentucky) 1904, A.M. (Harvard Univ.) 

philology; special _ field, 


py Bw he t, 


1912; subject, 
classical philology. 

M.C.E. 
t. of Course—f. R. 
as of 1914. 

M.ARCH 
Busb-Brown, A.B. 
A.B. 1912 

S.M.ZOOL 

H. D. Fish, A.B. (D&rtmouth Coll.) 1907. 

D.M.D. 

M. L. Aronson, C. P. Bonin, C. K. 
T. D. Brown, Ph.B.. (Brown Univ.) 1908: 
A. B. MeCormick, A.B. 19209: E. R. Mur- 
hy, H. A. Osgood, A.B. 1911: Barnard 
agall, 8S. S. Sharfman; B. M. Wein. 


LL.B. 


Out .of Couse—D. DeC. Donovan. A.B. 
(Boston Coll.) 1909, as of the class of 
1912; M. A. Collins, S.B. (Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute) 1907, as of the elass of 

. J. Dean, A.B. (Union Univ., 
1910, as of the class of 1914: 

. Priest, A.B. 1910, as of the class of 
1914; W. A. Windsor, A.B. oo watatam Coll.) 
1910, as of the class of 1914 


EXPERIMENTATION 
IN “THE NEW ART” 
Is ADVOCATED 


The commencement part of E. E. Cum- 
mings was entitled “The New Art.” He 
said in part: 3 

“The new art has many 


Ou 1913 


(1912), 


‘Wulsin, A.B, 


Harold iis +S. M: 


Hendrick, Jr.. 


Briggs. 


branches,— 
painting, sculpture, the 
stage, literature and music. In each of 
these there is a clearly discernible evolu- 
tion from models; in none is there any 
trace of that abnormality, or incoher- 


architecture, 


' < = iy 

. . erik ag 

_- = I ee Sed te ub 
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}‘means’ to them,—and who further take 


| fluence 


physical chemis- | 


‘Testa- | 


| most 


| 


‘Evans, and Gertrude Stein. 


-unbroken chain of artistic development 


(Ohio 


L. | 
of Tec hnology) | 
W. | ease absurdity, does not in any way im- 
b 7 9 mi e e 
‘pair the value of the experiment, 
‘long as we are dealing with sincere ef- 
. | fort.” 


(Coll. of the City of | 


p’ | act of Nov. 


re P 
* Ae. Dee 
- bn 


ence which the casual critic is fond of 
making the subject of tirades against 
the new order. 

“Any one who takes art seriously, who 


understands the development of tech- | 


nique_in the last half century, accepts 
Cezanne and Matisse as he accepts Manet 
and Monet. But this. brings us. to the | 
turning point’ where contemporary ¢riti- 
cism becomes, for the most part, fam- 
pant abuse, and where prejulice utters 
its storm of condemnation. I refér to 
that peculiar phase of modern art.called 
indiscriminately ‘cubism’ and .‘futurism.’ 

“The name, cubism, properly applied, 
relates to the work of a small group of 
ultra-modern painters and sculptors -who 
use design to; express personal rea¢tion 
to the subject, i. e.—what this subject 


this design from geometry. By using an 
edge in place of a curve a unique pactual 
value is obtained. 

“Every so-called ‘futurist has his ‘own 
hobby; and there are almost as many 
kinds of painting as artists. For in- 
stance, one painter takes as His subject 
sounds; another, colors. A third goes 
back to old techniques; a fourth sees life 
‘through-a magnifying glass; a fifth im- 
poses an environment ‘upon his subject 
proper, obtaining very startling: effects; 
a sixth concerns himself purely with 
motion,—in connection with which -it is 
interesting to note the Japanese painters’ 
wholly unrealistic rendering of the force 
of a river. 

“Just as in the case of painting, it 1s 
a French. school which brought new life 
to music; but at the same time;:;Ger- 
many has the honor of: producing one of 
the greatest originators’ and masters or 
~alism, Richard Strauss, ~ 

“The modern ‘French school of’ music 
finds its inspiration. jn the personal in- 
of Cesar’ Franck. Debussy, 
Ravel and Satie a!l owe much to: this 
great Belgian, who (like Maeterlinck and 


peated i in the treaty-of April 19, 1839. It 


zerland,.although we might regret it, 
we should hardly feel bound to go to 
war with all the world for the protec- 
tion of Switzerland.” 

Moreover, events have amply justified 
her in her course; in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war she was able to ‘ntern a French 
army of 60,000 men that was forced into: 
her territory; the remembrance of this 
precedent has undoubtedly helped to 
deter any violation of her territory in 
this war. At any rate, and by what- 
ever means, Switzerland seems to be the 
only country that bids fair to justify the 
use of the word “perpetual” in the treaty 
of neutralization. 

Next jin point of time, but perhaps 
first in interest at the present day is 
the case of Belgium. By the treaty of 
London, 1831, signed by thg five great 
powers and Belgium, it is provided that 
“Belgium shall form an independent and 
perpetually neutral state. It shall be 
bound to observe such neutrality toWards 
all other states.” This article is re- 


is a circumstance of extreme significance 
that England in 1870° concluded. a sep- 
arate treaty with each of the warring 


UNDERTOW IN 
EDUCATION TOPIC 
OF C. B. RANDALL 


The commencement part in the Har- 
vard exercises given by C. B. Randall was 
entitled “The Undertow in Education.” 
He said: 

“At commencement: time the public 
thinks well of the university and the in-, 
dividual thinks well of himself. A‘satis- 


fiedy sense of* things accomplished, and 
of readiness for the future is in the air. 
Defects of system, and personal “ short- 
comings alike disappear in the smug| 


ions are usually quite unknown to the | 
general pwhlic. 

“Intellectually they surpass by amaz- 
ing lengths those who are recognized as 
leaders in the community, but long after 
the point is reached where an income is, 


assured to them ample to afford oppor- »: 


tunity for independent thought and ac-* 
tion, they continue their selfish achieve- 
‘ments within the narrow confines® of 
their own profession, while the affairs ef 
government. and leadership in great 
movements that affect the welfare of 
the whole! people are left to men whose 
ability is Jess, but whose breadth of 
purpose is infinitely greater. 

“From ‘behind the scenes mere profes- 
sional success looks suddenly plain and 
dull. In the language of one who has 


and serjous contentment which perme- | inspired generations of Harvard men at 
ates the student atmosphere. At such a| this time of year, it lacks the ‘durable 
time to suggest that higher education | sttisfactions of. life,’ but the tragedy of 
narrows a man’s character, amd tends; 0U" intensive education is that to large | 
to render him unfit for service in the| BUmbers of men the concept of seeking 


powers, providing that in case of the | 
violation of Belgium by one, England | 
would join with the other in the main- | 
tenanee of her neutralization. This sup- 
plementary treaty thus assumed the pos- 
sibility of the violation of Belgium, and 
thereby threw into prave doubt the ex- 
tent of the guarantee of 1839. And, 
moreover, Gladstone laid further empha- 
sis on the doubtful character of the 
guarantee. . . 

“We all know what happened not $0 
many months age; the guarantee was. 
not strong enough to prevent one cou:- 
try from breaking its treaty obligations. 
though it was strong enough to draw 
another, enlightened by her own, inter- 
ests be it~ said, into the conflict to up- 
hold them. 


Verhaeren) was essentially a man of 
their own artistic nationality. — 

“It is safe to say that there* will al- | 
ways be somebody who. still refuses to 
accept modernism in music, quoting in his 
defense the ‘sovereign innovator, Beetho- 
ven! On a par with the sensation pro- 
duced by the painting and sculpture of | 
the Futurist variety was the excitement 
which the music of Strauss and Debussy | 
first produced upon audiences. At pres- | 
ent, Debussy threatens to become at any | 
moment vulgarly common; while Strauss 
‘is fatuous in his clarity beside Schoén- 
| berg. 

“Erik Satie is, in many respects, the 
interesting of all modern com- 
posers. Nearly a quarter of a century 
;ago he was writing what is now cop- 
sidered modern music. 

“T have purposely left until the last 
the greatest theorist of modern music, 
—Scriabin., Logically, he belongs beside 
Stravinski, as leader of the Russian 
school. But it is by means of Scriabin 
that we may most readily pass from 
music to literature, ...as exemplified 
by the color music of the ‘Prometheus,’ 
The ‘Poem of Fire’ is the consummation 
of Scriabin’s genius.” 

Mr. Cummings then drew an analogy 
between modern tendencies revealed in 
painting and music and those seen ip 
the “vers libre” of Amy Lowell, Donald 


“The question now arises, how. much 
of all this is really art? 

“The answer is: we do- not know. The 
great men of the future. will most cer- 
tainly profit by the experimentation of 
the present period. An insight intaq’ the 


during the Jast half century disproves 
the theory that modernism is without 
foundation; rather we are concerned with 
a natural. unfolding of sound tendencies. 
That the conclusion. is, in a partcjular 


SO 


PLEA FOR SOUNDER 
NEUTRALIZATION 
TREATIES MADE 


The commencemert part in the Har- 
vard exercises given by Henry Parkman 
was entitled “Neutralization: Its Past 


and Future.” 
He said in part: 
A discussion of neutralization is pe- 


culiarly appropriate at the present time 
for various reasons. 

We must preface our consideration of 
the topic of neutralization by arriving 
at as brief a definition as possible .of 
the term, taking particular pains not 
to confuse a “neutralized”. state with. a 
“neutral” state. The essence of the dis- 
tinction is.that in the former case the 
state by an agreement to which. it is 
itself a party is limited in its right to 
offensive action; while in the latter 
case the state is in no way so restricted. 
A neutral state may always at any 
time throw off its neutrality and take 
part in the war; a neutralized state is 
always by agreement in a state of 
peace. , 

“By a preliminary declaratioi® of’ the 
20th March, 1815, it is stated that the 
‘general interest demands that the Hel- 
vetic states shall enjoy the benefits of 
perpetual neutrality,’ and by the final 
20, the protecting powers 
declared their formal and authentic ac- 
knowledgment of the perpetual neutral- 
ity of Switzerland. 

Whether Switzerland put implicit 
faith im this treaty guarantee may be 
doubted; for both in 1859 and in 1870 
she felt called upon to announce that she 
intended to defend her neutrality by 
every means in her power. And at this 
very day she is spending much money in 
the maintenance of her large army, in 
fighting trim. That she was wise in her 
scepticism as to the binding value of 
the guarantee may be seen from afew 
words of a speech by Lord Stanley, Eng- 
lish secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
In speaking of England’s obligations, he 
says: 

“We have guaranteed Switzerland; 
but if all Europe combined against Swit- 
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‘up in detail is that of Luxemberg. By 


-spectable size, not limited. to a mere 


“The other case that must be taken 


the treaty of London, 1867, the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemberg, under the guaran- 
tee of Great Britain, Austria, France, 
Prussia and Russia, shall form a_per- 
petually neutral state. 

“Lord Stanley, after laying stregs on 
the collective nature of the guarantee, 
asserted that it was a case, ‘so to speak, 
of limited liability. We are bound in 
honor,—you cannot place a legal con- 
struction upon it,—to see in concert with 
others that these arrangements are main- 
tained... . Such a guarantee has obvi- 
ously rather the character of a moral 
sanction to the arrangements which it 
defends than that of a contingent liabil- 
ity to make war.’ The Earl of Derby 

. argued that the treaty was collec- 
tive only, and that ‘because the only 
two powers by’ which the neutrality of 
Luxemberg was likely to be infringed 
were two of the parties to the collective 
guarantee, if either of them violated the 
neutrality, the obligation on all the 
others would not accrue.’ 


“Though France. violated Luxemberg 
territory in: the war of 1870, Prussia did 
not disavow the treaty, and Bismarck 
stated that hé would take only those 
measures necessary for military defense. 
The ‘perpetual’ neutrality of Luxumberg 
came to an... end last summer, how- 
ever, When the great German army 
swept through the little duchy in spite 
of the ducal army of 500 men, and in 
the fact of an ‘energetic protest’ by 
Counselor Eyschen. .. . 

“By act of June 9th, 1815, Russia, 
Austria and Prussia engaged to respect 
and to cause always to be respected, the 
neutrality of the free town of Cracow 
and its territory. Only 31 years later, 
in 1846, this treaty was revoked and 
Cracow was handed over to Austria. The 
word ‘perpetual’ seems only to have 
meant ‘as long as it suited the signa- 
tory powers.’ 

“We have seen that of the three states 
neutralized, Switzerland has been the 
most successful in maintaining its neu- 
tralization, Belgium has at ‘least made 
the invader pay dear for the violation 
ofits territory, while Luxumberg was 
not able to make the smallest attempt 
to maintain its neutrality. Looking at 
these circumstances in the baldest way, 
it would seem that the maintenance of 
neutralization has in a large degree de- 
pended on the strength and determina- 
tion of the state neutralized, 


It would, therefore, follow that in 
the neutralization of a state, too much 
restriction should not be put on its right 
to fortifications and an army of’ re- 


police force, It should, of course, be 
prohibited from taking any offensive 
action; a neutralized state is “in its es- 
sence . perpetually in a state of. peace. 
It ought not to be allowed to conclude 
a treaty simply for purposes of offense; 
but neither ought it to be hindered in 
eoncluding ‘alliances conditionally offen- 
sive, undertaken in view of violated 
neutrality. 

On the other side we have seen that in 
certain cases the guaranteeing nations 
have not let their obligations lie over- 
heavy upon them. This has _ perhaps 
been due in large part to a certain 
vagueness in the treaties of guarantee. 
In future cases care should be taken to 
make the obligations of the guarantee- 
ing powers clearer. There shonld.be no 
more. treaties made than have applied 
to them the words “limited liability,” 
“bound in: honor,’ “moral — sanc- 
tion.” , 
Another trtaty must never be con- 
cluded that offers the strange paradox 


of the Luxemburg treaty, one that is; 


annulled by the very act it is designated 
to prevent. In the future ‘states must 
be firmly bound and their obligations 
clear beyond a shadow of doubt. . 


-NEW HAVEN STRIKE AVERTED 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—aAll the points 
at issue between the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Raliroad Company 
and its 1800 freight clerks practically 
‘have been settled, according to Clifton 
Reeves, a federal conciliator, who. has 
telegraphed W. W. Hangar, assistant 
commissioner of mediation in the depart- 
ment of labor at Washington, to come 
here and act as final mediator. 


stand at the very top of their profess-, 


community seems a shocking paradox, | 

“Like the prophet Amos at the feast | 
of Bethel, one who makes this charge | 
strikes a jarring note, thoroughly out of | | 
harmony with his surroundings, and in- | 
vites ostracisunr as a_ heretic. But | 
whether welcome or unwelcome, the in- | 
dictment has behind it sufficient evidence | 
to warrant careful thought on the part | 
of anyone whose just impulse would be | 
to brush the charge indignantly aside. | 
The fact that few will admit the im- 
peachment proves only that without 
unusual breadth one cannot be conscious | 
of his own narrowness, 

“Specifically the charge is this, that! 
beginning early in a man’s college course | 
a harmful reaction may take place upon | 
his eharacter which can be traced with) 
increasing power throughout the four or 
seven or eight years that he spends at, 


| 


the university, making itself felt from, 
time to time in a variety of unpleasant | 
ways, and producing in the end a serious | 
handicap to his efficiency. And like an) 
undertow, such a force will not be ap- 
parent on the surface until the damage 
is done. 

“The current springs, at times, from 
the most wholesome of sources. For ex- 
ample, the self-confidence which college 
brings is its greatest gift to many. For | 
the first time they appreciate the scope 
of their own powers, and acquire earnest 
conviction in applying that a freshman | 
who enters with such a characteristic | 
fully developed is apt to enjoy but a 
meteoric career, for he soon disappears 
under a burden of general dislike, while 
the man for whom his classmates predict 
a future is the one who has felt keenly 
the discomforts of untried strength, and 
who has finally. compelled his latent 
ability to unfold into confident energy 
toward the end of his course. 

“Tf the college could just bring a man 
to the boiling point in this respect, and 
leave him there, the formula would be 
excellent. But the process goes on. The 
sense of awe becomes a lost experience. 
Wholesome self-confidence ferments into 
unreasoning assurance, and the individ- 
ual loses the power of appreciating his 
own weakness, Falsely he thinks him- 
self capable of dealing: with .unknown 
situations, and his opinions take on the 
mysterious quality of being inherently 
correct without the necessity of refer- 
ence to those of others. 

“Of course a reckoning comes, and _ it 
takes the form of sudden failure when 
at last he projects himself with total 
unpreparedness into something that calls 
for careful forethought and _ skill. The 
undertow makes its first appearance, and 
the result is lost efficiency. | 

‘A parallel manifestation, and one 
which from the point of view of old 
friends is often’ most exasperating, is 
the: intolerance with which the college 
man regards uneducated people. | 

“He is so intoxicated with the bigness 
of things as they open out before him, 
and so delighted with the first fruits of 
his own ability, that he is blind to every 
sort of worth except his own. ~The ordi- 
nary men and manners of his home town 
provoke onty a condescending interest 
from him. 

“His attention is so far concentrated 

on his own plans and experiences that he 
scorns listening, and usually is to be 
found telling. 
''“Perhaps without realizing it hie 
treats with rough disfespect the opin- 
ions of older men and women ‘who a 
few years béfore could have spanked 
his conceit out of him, and it requires 
a visible effort at times for him to re- 
strain his sophisticated amusement at 
what they do and say. 

“Trained, himself, to think quickly and 
express thought accurately, he is impa- 
tient with those who are slower to ab- 
sorb ideas and reach decisions, or who 
now and then fail to find readily the 
precise word to express their meaning. 

“Careless or clumsy reasoning that 
could be set right in a few words, with 
a bit of tact, draws from him a sterm 
of unsympathetic abuse. Unfortunately, 
these particular traits are not~ confined 
to younger men, for among our elders 
are many men of undoubted ability who, 

while tolerant and respectful among their 
equals, rudely ignore every idea except 
their own when they are dealing with 
uneducated people. 

“To command wide respect, not to ay 
popularity, the educated man must. be 
able to mingle freely with all classes of 
people without visible condescension. He 
must’ be willing at times to put his 
thought into terms of another man’s 
speech, and to feel a genuine respect for 
the mental operations of people who are 
intellectually not his equal. 

“When college is finished the problem 
takes on a different form. Some would 
of course still deny that any problem 
exists, but in the opinion of many the 
graduate schools breed a kind of nar-: 
rowness that is unfortunate in ‘the same 
ratio that it is unappreciated. This comes 
about- again from a natural process. 

“The unique opportunities, for un- 
selfish service which are made possible 
by his training and by his intimate 
contact with people of every social class 
are often disregarded. What a strange 
commentary upon our system of train- 
ing it is that in most of our great cities 
the men who, judged by their ability, 


lus when we leave Cambridge is» 


‘that floats 


durable satisfactions in something other 
than professional success 13 — for- 
eign. 

“To say that what the public expect of 
not only’. 
equipment but vision would be the merest — 
sort of platitude, were its meaning even 
glimpsed by the appalling array.of men 
whose personality has been worn bare 
by an erosive process during their lony 
course in ‘the university. 

“What a disaster it is when once a man 
‘has felt the ‘vivid pleasure of ' plunging 
‘ahead under the impulse of a new ideal 
‘for it steadily to shrivel under the: blaze 
of a selfish focus in professional school, 
or be gradually blurred by the routine 
of the difficult early years in professional] 
life or business. 

“Fortunately, no sooner does a man see 
the operation of this force upon ‘his 


own personality than he instinctively 


combats it, and the new buoyant power 
the lasting benefits of 
his education out of the undertow is 
a sense of obligation to the community, 
a purpose that his education, including. 
both equipment and ideals, shall fulfill 
the trust for others that was impresags 
upon it when it came to him.” 


SIX HONORARY 
DEGREES GIVEN > 
BY WILLIAMS 


WILLIA»wSTOWN, Mass.—Six honor- 
ary degrees, in addition to 97 diplomas 
and three master of arts degrees in 
courses, were conferred jat the one hun- 
dred and twenty-first commencement 
of Williams College Wednesuay. The 
honorary degrees awarded were: Doctor 
of laws, to Mareus Perrin Knowlton, 
Yale 1860, justice of the superior court, 
1881-1887; chief justice 1902-1911, chair- 
man of the federal trustees; doctor of 
divinity to William Russell Bennett, 
Williams, 1890, an eminent minister of 
the Presbyterian church, and to Johns 
Hopkins Denison, Williams 1990, a noted 
preacher and author of New York city 
and Boston; master of arts to Harry 
Dwight Nims, Williams 1898; a lawyer 
and writer, of New York city; John Al- 
bertson Sampson, Williams 1895, pro- 
fessor of gynecology in the Albany medi- 
cal college, and Charles Hamilton Sabin, 
a prominent citizen of Williamstown. 

Those who received the degree of mas- 
ter of arts in.course were: Frank L. 
Duley, 1897; P. Ws Whittlesey, 1912, and 
J. B. Gibson, 1918. 

Dr. Washington Gladden, 1895, gavé 
the opening prayer. Three speakers 
from the graduating class delivered ora- 
tions: Alfred Shriver, on “College Spirit 
and the. Individual’; D. S. Keller, on 
“Noblesse Oblige and Permanent Peace,” 
and L. W. Williams, the valedictorian, 
on “Architectural Prospects.” Following 
the singing of “Carmen Guilielmense,” & 
commencement hymn written by Mr, 
Sumner Salter, with words by Prof. H. 
D. Wild, the prizes and honors were 
announced. The candidates for degrees 
in course were then presented by Dean 
F. C. Ferry. Prof. Asa H. Morton, 
L. H. D., who presented the candidates 
for honorary degress, gave an historical 
skefch of the origin of the commence- 
ment ritual. * 

Among the more important honors won 
by the students were: Rhetorical prize, 
Carl Edward Kiesser 717, Garden City, 
New York; Benedict prize, Daniel 
Schneck Keller ’15, Lancaster, Pa; 
Graves prize for excellence in delivery, 
Robert Noble Golding 715, New York 
city; Van Vechen prize for extemporan- 
eous speaking, Daniel Schneck Keller; 
Clarke scholarship for advanced study, 
Edwin Gates Nash of Nettleton, Ark., 
and Lessing Whitford’ Williams of New 
York city. 

These cominencement honors were an- 
nounced: -Magna cum laude, Lessing 
W. Williams, valedictorian; cum laude, 
William Booth, Robert C. Brewster, Wil- 
lis W. Fay, John W. Ferguson, Jr., 
‘John W. Freeman, Lewis C. Gilger, Ed-. 
ward M. Hay, Jack B, Johnstone, Dan- 
iel S. Keller, Eedwin G. Nash, Ralph 
F, Palmer, Alfred Shriver, John D. Van 
Cort, John F. Wharton, Kneeland B. 
Wilkes, Oliver J. Wilson, Paul P. Wrig- 
ley. At the close of the exercises the 
procession of trustees, faculty, alumni 
and graduates marched to Lasell gym- 
nasium, where the annual alumni lunch- 
eon was served. The class of 1915 had 
its final gathering in the Ht a at a 
‘banquet in the Greylock hotel. 


’ POLITICAL MEETINGS PLANNED 
Four political meetings in various 
parts of the state are to be arranged 
by the Franco-American Republican 
Club of Massachusetts as a result of the 
meeting of the executive committee yes- 
terday at headquarters of the ‘Republi- 
can state committee. The first meeting 
will be held in southeastérn Massachu- 


‘getts; Another will be held in the north- 


eastern section. The third will take in 
Worcester county and the fourth “om 
Massachusetts. 
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In a general order ‘sent it out by Police 


Commissioner O’Meara last night Re- 
servemen Michael J. Quilty and Henry 
T., Cuniff of division-6-4ind 4 were Pee 


moted to be papticieas 
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Workmen’s Organizations Meet 
** in Lima Zoological Garden 
Where Progress Is Dwelt on 

by Many Speakers 


LIMA, Peru—That the status.of the 
industrial workers in Peru has greatly 
improved in recent years and that, as a 
consequence of greater political free- 
_jgiom, the masses are enjoying more lib- 
| erty in every other respect, was striking- 


ly brought to light recently when a. 
_ ;jnumber of organizations jointly celebrat- : 


> ed labor’s progress, The zoological gar- 
sden’ was chosen for the festivities, and 


seldom has this popular spgt been 
_thronged by a more enthusiastic crowd. 
~The decorations were especially elabor- 
_ te, and were the handiwork of many 
_@f those participating. 
, It is not so long ago that such a cele- 
bration as that of the workmen’s or- 
ganizations of Lima would have been 
looked upon with suspicion, even if the 
authorities did not take measures to 
_ prevent the workers from gathering in 
_ such numbers. Political conditions in 
_jPeru in years past have been such that 
_ the government could hardly be blamed 
‘for taking precautions. But today every 
_-well meaning citizen feels that a new 
_ political era of liberty for all has come, 
_ and the recent election of Drv Jose Pardo 
as president of the republic is consid- 
_ gered one more evidence that the eco- 
_ momic conditions of the country are to 
, be looked after properly. ‘There is, 
however, no criticism of , Col. Oscar 
_ Benavides, the provisional ruler, for 
+ most people believe that the military 
leader was justified in taking strong 
measures against the Billinghurst ad- 
+ /™inistration. 
The festival in the zoological garden 
was like a family gathering, in that 
many women and children were present 
., and special provision ‘had been made for 
their entertainment. The speeclhmak- 
ing was all in the direction of showing 
the people how they ought to take ad- 
,. Wantage of the present improved condi- 
_. tions, how schoo] education was now 
available to all, and how the real work 
of uplifting the nation must begin in 
the class room. 
“- A more serious aspect of the celebra- 
' ., tion,,came,.in the evening when there 
> . was a large attendance in the rooms of 
the Ricardo Palma library. The interna- 
tional] confederation and the working- 
men’s confederation had charge of the 
program. The address by Artura Valdez 
be struck a responsive chord when this well 
_ known speaker on economic subjects told 
those assembled that it was their duty 
_ to work together for the best interests 
ef the republic and not to let personal 
_ambition get the upper hand. 
Later in the evening there was a spe- 
' cial entertainment in the Theater Mazzi. 
Motion pictures were shown illustrating 
the progress of the working classes in 
_ various countries and this brought to 
a close what may be set down as a red 
letter day in the history of Lima. 


“ ARGENTINE BANK 
_ SITUATION SHOWS 
_ FURTHER CHANGE 


ROSARIO, A. R.—According to La 
Eiecion, of Buenos Aires, deposits in the 

_ principal banks on April 1 exceeded loans 
..and discounts by $55,962,000. On the 
other hand, April 1, 1914 showed an ex- 

_ cess of loans and discounts over deposits 
amounting to $17,408,000. La Nacion 


Says this means a credit restriction of 
_ $73, 370,000 during _ the year. 

Paper money in circulation in Argen- 
‘tina on March 31, 1913, amounted to 
i ' $373;000,000, of which 50 per cent was 
“held by the’ banks. On March 31, 1914, 
i this paper circulation was $348, 000 ,000, 
_ “the banks holding 45 per cent, and on 
| 2 March 31 of this year the paper money 
_ in circulation amounted to $395,000,000, 

Pad which the banks held 55 per cent. 
“The present situation is due, it is 
i gaid, to the very conservative policy of 
‘the banks ever since the beginning of the 
feancist depression and the recent im- 
rtant issues of paper money against 
gold deposited in Argentine legations in 
- Barment of food products exported to 
e European continent, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The 
"Banco de la Nacion has suspended the 
 } per cént’ interést formerly paid to 
depositors on current accounts. Arrange- 
5 Up “ments have also been made for the issue 
' of $26,700,000 in 180-day treasury notes 
at 6% per cent which will be taken by 
"the banks as a favorable investment 


a wit for surplus deposits. 
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SG _ TIN SMELTER FOR CHILE 
parecer 
oS VALPARAISO, Chile—It is reported 
$ an that a.company has ‘been organized 
c-th a capital of $250,000 to engage in 
bad smelting of tin ores, either at Arica 
eet "or Mejillones. Either of these points 
pb would: abe considered-suitable as making 
__, pasily available the Bolivian tin fields. 
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4 iG CANAL WIRELESS ORDER 
¥ ae PANAMA, R. P.—To avoid confusion 
. cosa. the sending of wireless telegrams the 
vot ties of the Panama canal have 
te a general.order prohibiting the 
ca _ &ending of long-distance messages by ves- 
a within the jurisdiction of She canal. 
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: Museum at La Plata University, La Plata, Argentina 


ANDEAN REGION 
OF COLOMBIA A 
LAND OF WONDER 


BOGOTA, Colombia—Of. the 
plored country of Colombia, the 
mo” of Santa Isabel, unquestionably one | 
of the most interesting sections of the 
republic, has not been pen 
except now and then by some venture- 
some traveler bent on discovery. The 
word “paramo” is applied to any part 
of the Andean region where ordinarily 
the elevation at certain times of the 
year induces a condition quite the con- 
trary of tropical. 

About two days’ travel from Salento, 
the largest town on the Quindio (rail, 
begins the “paramo” of Santa Isabel. 
The trail itself crosses the central An- 
des, and;on clear days, toward dusk the 
“paramo” of Santa Isabel can be seen 
quite distinctly, rising at several points 
to an altitude of 17,000 feet above the 
forest-capped ridges. The “paramo” of 
Ruis lies a little to the east. 

From Solento the trail to the “para- 
mo” first leads down into the Boquia 
valley and then follows the river’s course 
through groves of splendid palms nearly 
to its source, when it turns abruptly and 
begins a steep ascent’ of the mountain 
side. The “palm trees, in scattered 
groves, continue to nearly 9000 feet, 
where the trail begins to zigzag through 
some half cleared country where the 
trees have been felled and burned over 
and where in between the charred stumps 
a few handfuls of wheat have been 
planted and now wave a golden brown 
against the black. 

The tropical luxuriance of the section 
immediately above is said by those who 
have been there to surpass description. 
It is there, rather than in the lowlands, 
that nature outdoes itself and crowds |! 
every available inch with moss and fern 
and orchid. The moss-laden branches are 
so gigantic that they throw more shade 
than the leaves themselves. This great 
forest continues until an altitude of 
about 12,000 feet is reached, when there 
is a sudden change and the true Andean 
aspect, bleak and austere, begins to re- 
veal itself. 


TRADE NOTES 


BOGOTA, Colombia—G. Moya Vas- 
quez has been appointed Colombian con- 
sui-general in New York, replacing Fran- 
cesco Escobar, the latter having held the 
post for many years. 


unex- 


SAN SALVADOR, Salvador—The gov- 
ernment, after considering a number of 
bids, has let to Peralta Lagos, a Salva- 
dorean engineer, the contract for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Toma- 
yate river. 


MONTEVIDEO, Uruguay—The total 
revenues of the city of Montevideo col- 
lected last year amounted to 2,935,993 
pesos, which, with the balance left over, 
and after deducting expenses, gave a sur- 
plus of 223,698 pesos. 


ASUNCION, Paraguay—This republic 
has negotiated conventions on coastwise 
trade with Argentina and Uruguay. The 
boundary negotiations with Bolivia are 
nearing completion, 


PANAMA, R. P.—The President. has 
decreed that all explosives received in 
the capital shall in the future. be stored 
at *some suitable place in the: bay. of 
Panama on a launch to be purchased for 
that purpose. 


BLUEFIELDS, : Nicaragua—A_ recent 
shipment of bananas consisted of 24,318 
stems, of which 13,000 were nine “hands” 
and upwards, the rest being chiefly eight 
“hands,” 


GUAYAQUIL,. Ecuador—The fiber 
known as “cabulla” is expected to be- 
come a rival to Mexican henequen in the 
manufacture of twine and bags. The 
plant is a species of cactus. , 


BOLIVIAN MARKSMEN 

LA PAZ, Bolivia — The Society of 
Marksmen, organized in 1908, in this 
city now has an enrolment of 8000, dis- 
tributed in 150 societies located in many 
parts of the republic. These societies 
are under the general direction of the 
department of war. In August of each 
year, competitive contests take place 
at which valuable prizes are awarded. 
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VENEZUELA. TO 
HAVE CARIBBEAN 
COMMERCE. GUIDE. 


CARACAS, Venezuela—Before depart- 


“para-|ing for New Orleans, where he is to ob- 


tain fresh material to be incorporated in 
his revised commercial guide for Vene- 


etrated as yet zuela and the territories with which this 


republic does much business, Dr. Fer- 
nando Vizcarrondo, a distinguished writer 
and publisher, said that the completion 
of the Panama canal made such a re- 
vision of his well known publication es- 
sential. 3 

Dr. Vizcarrondo has held many import- 
ant government positions in this country 
and abroad. He.was at one time director 
of public instruction, and previously was 
private secretary to the President of the 
state of Nueva Esparta. He also has 
occupied the position of director of the 
commercial college of Caracas, While 
acting consul-general in the Dominican 
republic he saw the opportunity for a 
greater commercial intercourse among 
the Caribbean countries and has worked 
toward that end of late. 

More than 1000 business men through- 
out Cuba, Jamaica, Trinidad, Venezeula, 
Costa Rica, Panama, Haiti, Porto Rico 
and other countries looking to the Pana- 
ma canal as a great trade bringer, have 
given him their support in his enterprise 
to furnish better information about 
commercial opportunities in the south- 
ern countries, he said. 

“It is my purpose,” Dr. Vizarrondo 
said, “to include in my new guide con- 
siderable information about New Orleans, 
especially as relates to its commercial, 
banking, shipping and rail transporta- 
tion facifities. The Louisiana city is 
justly considered as being among the 
best situated geographically to command 
the commerce of the gulf of Mexico and 
the Panama canal, besides being the 
natural gateway for.the export trade of 
the great Mississippi valley and of an 
even wider area of the United States.” 


SALVADOR SCHOOLS 
IN STEADY GROWTH 


SAN SALVADOR, Salvador — Dr. 
Francisco Martinez Suarez has issued a 
report on the school situation which has 
been submitted to the National Con- 
gress. The minister of public instruction 
calls attention to the fact that the aver- 
age attendance is increasing with each 
year. During the last year the normal 
school for girls issued diplomas to five 
graduates, who will be employed in the 
teaching force of the republic at an early 
opportunity. 

The matriculates in the National In- 
stitute numbered 289, and of the 206 
pupils of the institute who took exam- 
inations, 132 passed. 

This was 64 per cent, or 20 per cent 
more than in 1912, In the preparatory 
school 167 pupils were examined, . of 
whom 82 passed. The law school had 65 
matriculates in 1914. 

During the last year 30,000 pesos were 
given in subventions to secondary schools 
and 53,830 pesos for the maintenance of 
scholarships in said schools. The govern- 
ment provided four scholarships for 
pupils in the school of arts and crafts 
at Angers, France; one scholarship in 
‘Italy, one in England, and three in the 
United States. 


CHILEANS GET LAST 
YEAR'S TRADE REPORT 


- VALPARAISO, Chile—The government 


.|has compiled data showing the foreign 


trade of Chile for 1914, a year which 
proved of considerable importance in de- 
termining the resources of the republic in 
times of stress. 

Of the total international commerce, 
amounting to 573,000,000 pesos, 273,000,- 
000 pesos were for imports and 300,000,- 
000 for the exports, In comparison with 
1913, these figures show a decrease of 
152,000,000 pesos in the foreign trade, of 
Chile. 

Of the 96,000,000 pesos decrease charg- 
ed to export, the slump in the: nitrate 
trade is considered the responsible, fac- 
tor. The national revenues have been 
affected to the extent of 45,500,000 pe- 
sos gold on import revenue and 65,000,- 
000 on export. 

Results from the nitrate oficinas in 
the Antofagasta are to the effect that 
4000 workmen are required immediately 
owing to some of the larger establish- 
ments having resumed work. 


|UNIVERSITY OF. 


LA PLATA RANKS 
AMONG THE BEST 


LA PLATA, A. R.—The University of 
La Plata, one of the three largest edu- 
cational institutions of Argentina,’ has 
experienced a very successful academic 
year, and -with the improvements to 


come it is likely to oceupy a front place 
among the universities of the new world. 

The museum connected with the uni- 
versity is a complete institution and 
draws students from other sections of 
the republic. It has the benefit of an 
administrative force well versed in the 
various branches covered by ‘the mu- 
seum. The government has searched 
far and wide to add to its staff of 
scholars. 

This university has the distinction of 
being different from most universities 
in Latin-America in that its ‘teachers 
give almost their entire time to their 
professional duties at the institution. 
Heretofore South and Central American 
universities have been looking across 
the ocean for post-graduate study. This 
dependence upon other countries for ad- 
vanced studies and also for ideals in art, 
natural science, literature and social 
progress has had its disadvantages. Na- 
tive ideals were often mistrusted, and 
as. a consequence, initiative is some- 
times discouraged. Graduate study is 
needed in the gouthern republic, and La 
Plata sets an example in providing this 
to a more extended degree than any 
other school below the Rio Grande. 


BANK AFFAIRS.OF 
BOLIVIA SATISFY 


LA PAZ, Bolivia—With four issue 
banks and four mortgage, banks in 
operation, besides agencies of a German 
bank in both this city and Oruro, the 
financial affairs of Bolivia, notwithstand- 
ing the serious depression manifest 
throughout South America the last year, 
are .in better shape than most persons 
realize to be the fact. 

The combined paid-up capital of the 
four banks of issue is 40,962,000 bolivi- 
anos, equal to $8,000,000. All of these 
banks pay regular dividends that average 
10 per cent annually. They have to pay 
8 per cent tax on their net earnings, and 
one-half of one per cent on the average 
circulation -of their notes. Notwith- 
standing the crisis caused by the inter- 
ruption of commercial activities on ac- 
count of the Eurgpean war, none of the 
banks failed to mé&ke good profits for 
their shareholders. 

Bolivia had no foreign debts until 
1908, when the first loan was contracted 
with a New York banking house, the 
loan amounting to $2,500,000 at 6 per 
cent interest, plus 2 per cent amorti- 
zation, In® 1910 a loan, mainly to estab- 
lish another bank, was placed in Paris. 
A further Paris loan for $5,000,000 was 
placed in Paris in 1913. The coupons 
of all these loans, according to govern- 
ment reports, have been regularly met. 


HENEQUEN SOURCE 
OF LARGE PROFITS 


_ PROGRESO, Mexico—That the state 
of Yucatan, of which Progreso is the 
only port, has reaped great wealth in 
the past from growing henequen, or 
sisal, is as certain:as is the fact that 
intime to come cultivation of this fibre 
will bring more wealth, to -those en- 
gaged in this branch ‘of agriculture. 
Even during the several vivlations in 
recent years cultivation and export have 
been going on almost without interrup- 
tion, Only within the recent months 
has there been some difficulty attend- 
ing to the work of harvesting and ex- 
porting henequen. 

The development of the henequen in- 
dustry in Yucatan since the first plan- 
tation was started in 1850 has_ been 
little short of phenomenal, This _sec- 
tion was for centuries. considered. worth- 
less by the Spaniards. The profits of 
growing henequen are said to be enor- 
mous, The abundance of labor in times 
of peace made it possible for the plant- 
ers to reap profits of from 300 to 400 
per cent on their investments, 

Exports of henequen from Progreso 
amounted in five\years to 3,856,408 bales. 
The United States in 1914 bought hene- 
quen to the value of $22,680,480. Most 
of it was for the use of the binder fac- 
tories. 


| 
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A SPECIAL LAW 
RULES BRANCH 
BANKS IN BRAZIL 


Government Readily Admits 
Firms But Requires Detailed 
Specifications as to Capital and 
Shareholders __, 


—s 
RIO DE JANEIRO, Brazil—With the 
recent establishment of a branch of the} 
National City Bank of New York in this 
e@pital the already numerous financial. 
institutions here are augmented by 
‘what is believed to:be a valuable factor 
for increasing trade between Brazil and 
the United States. 
. The law governing foreign banks, their 
agencies and branches is quite complete 
as to details.. Any outside institution 


| desiting to open a place-in this eountry 


must first present a petition to the gov- 
ernment and give at the same time a 
list of its shareholders, its memorandum 
and articles of association, and charter 
of incorporation. All these documents 
are first to*be duly legalized by the 
Brazilian consular. authority in the 
country where the bank is originally es- 
tablished. 

If the bank is legally established in its 
home country, and is regularly carrying 
on business there, the government, as a 
rule, never refuses such license. Article 
47, decree No. 434 of July 4, 1891, con- 
tains the provisions regarding banks as 
follows: “All foreign banks or their 


branches or agencies require authoriza- | 


tion from the government in order to 
carry on business jin the republic, and 
they must observe the following pro- 
visions: 

“*], Their articles of ‘association 
must declare the term, never exceeding 
two years from the date of their au- 
thorization, within. which at least two 
thirds of the company’s capital must be. 
realized and transferred to this country, 

“2, Such companies are subject to 


the same dispositions that control banks{ 


generally as to intercourse, rights, and 
obligations between the company and its 
creditors, shareholders, and all other in- 
terested parties, with domicile in Brazil 
even if temporarily absent. 

“*3. After’ obtaining said authoriza- 
tion, such companies must, under pen- 
alty of their being annulled, lodge with 
the Associacao Commercial, or, where no 
such exists, with the registrar of mort- 
gages of the respective department 
(comarea), the statutes of the company, 
a list of shareholders with: note. of the 
number of shares held and the amount 
paid up by each, and the certificate of 
déposit of the tenth part of the capital, 
and, moreover, must publish in the 
Diario Official (Official Gazette) and in 
the newspapers of the district, the 
notices exacted by this decree. 

“ “4. Foreign conm:panies already es- 
tablished in this country must comply 


jwith the terms of the preceding para- 


graph within six months from the date 
of publication of decree No. 164, of 
Jan. 12, 1890, under penalty of forfeit- 
ing the right to operate in this, re- 
public.” 

No supervising officer is appointed by 
the government for foreign banks. The 
governmen¢ has the right, according to’ 
Brazilian law, only to nominate super- 
vising officers for banks of .issue, and 
not for deposit or discount banks. The 
government obliges branch offices of for- 
eign banks and other foreign joint-stock 
companies to have a representative in 
Brazil with the necessary powers to. 
represent said ingtitutions before the 
authorities and private parties. These 
banks also are obliged to publish, 
monthly in the, newspapers a balance 
sheet showing operations. 


COMODORO RIVADAVIA 
OIL FIELD PRODUCTIVE 


BAHIA BLANCA, A. R.—Less_ than || 


eight years ago the oil fields of Como- 
doro Rivadavia were opened to exploi- 
tation by the Argentine government. At 
present development has advanced to 
such an extent that preparations are 
being made to utilize more largely the 
produet of the wells for the railways 
and the army and navy. The part of 
the petroleum zone that is most prom- 


ising is along the coast, and this great- |) 


ly enhances the chance to use the na- 
tive product. 

Owing to very strong winds prevail: 
ing along this part of the coast vessels 
are not able to anchor and load at the’ 
wharf, so they have to load by means 
of a flexible tube extending for a dis- 
tance of 100 meters and which connects | 
the tanks with the piping that leads 
from the field: - There are now five oil 
tanks,,solidly constructed, one of which | 
has a capacity of 20,000 liters and the 
other four of 6000 liters each. 
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Shirts 


New Soft Shirts, attached col- 
lars, plain colors and neat 
stripes, $1.25 value, 


$1.00 each 


Sport Shirts, the new cham- 
pagne shade, 
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Wash Four-in-Hands, 25c 


T he Continental 


Boston’s Greatest Clothing Store 
Washington and Boylston Sts. 
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DISCOVERY OF 
COMET MADE BY 
PERU OBSERVER 


Oussan of Pines Settled by). 
Announcement That Leon 
Campbell First Saw Luminary 


CALLAO, Peru—It has finally been 
settled who was the original discoverer 
of comet E, reported to have. been first 
seen by Leon Campbell at the Harvard 
observatory in Arequipa, on the morning 
'of Sept. 18. It is now learned that the 
comet was discovered independently by 
'two other astronomers on that date. 
The honor now goes to Mr. Campbell. 

In England and Africa it was first 
called Lunt’s comet, and soon West- 
land’s name was applied to it, while on 
the European continent and in the 
Americas it was referred to as Camp- 
bell’s, he having been the first to notify 
the Astronomical World, the official pub- 
lication, of the discovery. 

Early in January last, it was author- 
itatively stated that Mr. Westland had 
a priority over Dr. Lunt by only a 
few hours, and now it has been shown 
that Campbell preceded both of the 
others by some hours. Owing to the 


difference in longitude between New Zea- 


land, South Africa and Arequipa, al- 
though the discoveries were all made.on 
the same civil day, it .was necessary to 
reduce the times to the astronomical 
unit, in order to determine who was the 
first to see it. 

It appears that Campbell first saw 
the comet in the early hours of Sept. 
18, while Westland and Lunt saw it in 
the early evening hours of that day. 

In other words, Campbell’s discovery 
was made on the -astronomical date of 


Sept. 17, while the others saw the comet |. 


on the 18th, astronomical time. Al- 
though first seen. by Lunt on Sept. 18, 


‘owing to the fact that his chart showed 
two faint nebulae nearby he did not as-- 


certain its cometary character until two 
days later, while Campbell recognized it 
as a comet in a moment, and secured 


several photographic. and visual observa- 


tions within a few hours. 

The matter of priority of discovery 
has been under discussion in the United 
States and Europe for some months 
past, partly in order to determine to 
whom the’ comet medal should be 
awarded, and the latest decision is that 
Mr. Campbell was the first to see it and 
therefore it is to be known henceforth 
as Campbell’s comet. On Sept. 20 the 
comet was also independently discovered 
by Dr. Thomas in Tasmania and by Pro- 
fessor Hagerty at Las Cruces, .N. M. 


HONDURAN GIRLS TO 
BE TAUGHT ECONOMICS 


TEGUCIGALPA, Honduras—Establish- 
ment of a technical school for girls has 
been contemplated in this, capital for 
some time. Recently a number of the 
influential citizens’, with the cooperation 
of other leading men from different parts 
of the republic, met for the purpose of 
advancing the idea of such a school. The 
department of ‘public instruction also 
has promised its assistance in every way 
possible. 

The need for a school adapted to the 
training of young women :in household 
economics has long -been’ felt in Hon- 
duras. The plan is further to make these 
young people self- supporting. Training 
will be provided in industrial, profes- |’ 
sional, commercial pursuits. The plan 
has met with hearty caoperation every- 
where and there is reason to believe that 


the measure will win success at once 


when once made effective in Tegucigalpa. 


COMMISSARY AT. 


BALBOA LARGEST, 
ON THE ISTHMUS 


| Officials. Take Measure to “Pre- 


vent Sales in Unusual Quanti- 
ties to Individuals—Catalogue 
Issued: of Obsolete Equipment 


BALBOA, C. Z.—The opening of the 
new concrete commissary store at Bal- 
boa was made something of an event 
in the community. A considerable num- 
ber of patrons came to inspect the build- 
ing and were shown about by the man- 
ager. The landscape gardener had pro- 
vided floral decorations for the occasion. 
The depot commissary delivered a short 
talk to the employees of the store. 

The Balboa commissary is now the 
largest and best equipped on the isth- 
mus, 
employees. 

Depot Commissary Benjamin L. Jacob- 


It will use regularly over 100 


son has madé the following announces *~ ~ 


ment: 


to prevent abuse of commissary privi- 


at once, it-is directed that no sales of 
goods in case lots or original containers 
be made to any individuals except where 
specific authority.is given from: the office 
of the chief qu 
office. 


hotels, army organizations, ete,” ’ 
A recent census showed a totalof 24. 


Panama. Railroad Company, of. whom. ~ 
3324 were white Americans and 21,117 . 
were laborers. Of the latter, approxi- ~ 


mately 388 were Europeans and the re- oS a 
There .. a ia 


mainder West Indian negroes. 


rmaster or. from this _ 
The above, of coufse, is not in-. | 
tended to cover the sale of supplies to © a 
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“To commissary storekeepers—In order - | 
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was an increase of 1105 laborers, and a 


decrease of 64 Americans, making enet "7 


increase of W4l. 

The occupants of government quarters 
numbered 6788. white Americans, of 
whom 3603 were men, 1550 women, and 
1635. children; 7300 West Indians, of 
whom: 4156 ‘were men, 1265 women, and 
1679 children; the value of material re- 
ceived during a:recent month was $668,- 
581.85. It came forward in 31 steamers; 
the total weight of the cargo, exclusive 
of Jumber and piles, was 15,379 tons. 
Some of the principal ‘items were 1,075,- 


| 060 feet, board measure, of lumber for 


of portland 


Dots! a . 


stock, 
cement. 

A complete revised eatalogue of all 
obsolete and retired ‘equipment which 
was formerly in the service of the canal 
and now is available for sale has been 
issued and is ready for distribution. 
This catalogue gives _brief but inclusive 
descriptions of the various items dnd 
shows the original value, estimated cost 
of repairs, crating, handling, et¢., an 
price free alongside ship, Colon or Bal- 
boa. It is believed that this will greatly 
facilitate the disposal of this equipment 
by furnishing prospective purchasers: full 
information as to what equipment. is 
available and its condition, etc. Copies 
of the catalogue may be obtained by 
those having interest in such equipment 
on application to the chief quarter-inas- 
ter, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone.~ 
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NEW HAITIAN NEWSPAPER 
PUERTO PRINCIPE, Haiti—A new 


daily newspaper has been started in this 


place under the name of La Vigilance. 
B. Toussaint Noel is the editor. 


Eastern Steamship Lines 
All-the-Way-by-Water 


To NEW YORK 


METROPOLITAN pe og MASSACHOU- 
LINE and OLD 


ETTS . COL- 
ONY Suave North Side 
India Wharf, Boston. 
Every day at 5 P. M. 
Due New York 8 A. M. 
Same service returning. 


MAINE Advices 


BANGOR LINE to, Leave India Wharf, 
land. Camden, / week days 5 P. M., also 
Belfast, Searsport, »S unda ys beginning 
Bu ughsport, Winter- June 27. 

rt an 
ome ig Rockland for Mt. Desert, and 
Blue Hill Sections. 


KENNEBEO arate 


aM er gt ge : 
on ed, an 
to Bath, Dresden, Fri, Every week day 


Richmord 
beginnin June 26, also 
Gardiner. Sund’ys Seating’ "g July 18 

Connecting* at Bath for Boothbay Harbor 
and intermediate landings. 


PORTLAND LINE We Central Whf. 4 im 


Night Line) M, every day. Also 
' i M. on,, Wed, and Fri. 
(International Line.) 
Leave Central Wharf, 9 
A, M. on., Wed. and 
Fri. -Coastwise to Bt. 
John. Direct service, 
Mondays and Thursdays : 
begins June 28. Sunday 
by sag 9 begins July 4th, 


YARMOUTH LINE 


Boston & sereests semetie on, Lee. 
leave entra ar a é 
ee Tues., Thurs. and Fri. 


Tickets and information at Wharf Offices, 
also at Ci , 882 Washington S&t., 
and at all Reusict “Olhees. 


Searchlight Route” 


New York to Adirondacks, Lake 
Ceorge, Lake Champlaia 
— Via Albany — 


DAILY SERVICE 


rae ‘Portland, 


alais, 
John 


Larges river steams hips 
worl ‘Send for booklet, 
Hudson, 


Pier 32, N. R., New York 
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COLONIAL LINE 


Batling 
Under the 
American vag 


HY not include the West Indies 
and the Panama Canal in your 
trip and see the countries that 

have made the California Expositions 
possible? 


To California 


Circle Big between New York and New Or- 

leans est Indies and Panama Canal, in con- 

nection with the California Exnositions. 

01.25 and ¥ 

New York and New Orleans 
via Havana, Cuba, $54.00 

Sailings from New York to Panama Wednesdays 

and Saturdays via Kingston and Havana. 
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CUNARD 


LIVERPOOL-LONDON- PARIS 
From NEW YORK 


TUSCANIA, June25, 5P.M. 
SAXONIA, July 3,10A.M. 
ORDUNA, July 17, 10 A.M. 


Boston to Liverpool 
Cargo Service Only 


- The Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd. 
126 STATE ST. _ Tel. F. H. 4000 
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"New York ee 


Via Rail Boat, Daily and 
Sunday. 5:38 P.M. train 
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‘WASH, 
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U.S. CHAMBER ~ 
IS IN FAVOR OF. 
SHIP SUBSIDY 


Decided Majority in Vote De- 
clares Opposition to Govern- 


| 


and at the Massachusetts Agricultural | CANDIDATE SAYS ‘SOCIALISM AND 


College. 


ot tie membership of the Market) HE WOULD STOP | WAR, TOPIC AT 
iss E. LIQUOR. TRAFFIC) ITHACA MEETING 


is one woman. She is Miss E. M. Os- 

bourne of Ann Arbor, Mich. Although | | 
built up a trade which makes het one Fe S. Deitrick, Seeking Guberna-| William E. Walling Takes View | 
torial Nomination, Says He! That Problems of Democracy 
. Would End It.in Sixty Days) and Peace Are Similar é 


' He points out that the original unit 
price bid by the contractors was 44 cents 
per cubic yard, whereas the average oi 
all the bidders was $1.33, and that the 
bid of 44 cents was probably below the 


pe ae, | | cost of doing the work, but that the 
ft | | Ty ; state should not be held responsible to, 
aes Ps _f {make up the deficiency. 


WOMEN SHOWN | 
AS PROMINENT 
IN NEW FIELDS 


te ot | | } 

sneer of Finance | items: Mr: Emerson holds in his report New York Intercollegiate Bureau 

q Consulting Engin 'to the directors that nothing should ‘a of Occupations Conducts In- 
a 


built up a ‘trade which makes her one 
of the leading vegetable growers in 
state, : : ME ee 
Other women who have ‘gone into’ 
speejal fields of gardey planning. or flori- | 
eulture are Miss A. F. Tripp of Provi- 


| On a claim of the contractors for a. 


hy : 


i 


__. Commission and Present Port, 
_ Directors Criticize Expenditure | 


of More Than $2,000,000 


“ Upwards of $2,000,000 has been paid 


| by the étate to the contractors for work |of overhead charges, $11,120. 


| 


) 
; 


r. in connection with the construction of | 
_ “the new Commonwealth pier No. 5 at! stairways, fire walls, etc., figures are of landscape architecture, garden plan- 


South Boston that could easily have 


paid on the six items following: 
ereased cost of evacuation, $41,680.55; de- 
murrage on railroad cars, $8000; loss 
through being deprived of east track, 


$5000; extra cost of double and triple | 
|shift work, $25,000; value of materials. 


in old wharf, $5000; proportionate part 


On another contract providing for 


given to show that the awarding price 


| quiry to Meet Demands for 
| Garden Planning Work 


Investigation of what women have al- 
/ready accomplished, and of the oppor- 
| tunities now open to them, in the fields 


| ning, and simjlar occupations, is being 


detice, Mrs. Martha Brookes Hutehinson 
of “New York, the Misses Margaret 
White, Annie Graham’ - Shufeldt and | 
Brenda Fenollosa Biddle, landscape archi- 
tects of Boston, Mrs. Beatrix Fallon, one 
of the pionéer landscape gardeners among 
women in-the United ‘States, Mrs, Plor- 
ence Merrian Hill of New York, color 
specialist, Miss Grace’ Taber’ of . New 
York; and ‘many who, having won’ sue- 
cess :blazing a path whete these. field 


ape in 60 days,” was the promise made 


, “If nominated and elected Governor, I 
will end the liquor business in Massachu- 


y former Congressman Frederick. S. Dei- 
trick, candidate fon the Democratic gu-_ 
bernatorial nomination at a meeting of 
the New. England Order of Protection, 
Middlesex lodge, heid in Somerville last 
night. : 

“My nominatién and election’ would 


meaw the passage by the Legislaturé of | 


ITHACA, N. Y.—“The hope of elimin- 


ating the causes of war lies. in the com- | 


binations of great capitalist interests 
now in control of the governments of 


| Great Britain, France and America,” as- 


serted William English Walling Wednes- 


at Cornell University, ~ nder the 
atispices of World Peace Foundation. 


he 


* 


day night, at the session of the ¢onfer- | 
ence | international relations being 


ment Ownership:.as Proposed 
by the President—Other Items 


‘Speeial to The Christian Science Monisor from 
its Washington Burcau : 


WASHINGTON—A remarkably strong 
_sentiment among the business men of 
the country in favor of ship subsidy and 


' 
; 


was upward of $175,000 more than the : 
a a by another | Conducted this month by the intercol- 


~ made by Guy C. Emerson, consulting en-| estimated price submitted ee ; 5 p 
| gzinéer of the Boston finance commission,! construction company. Mr. Emerson | legiate bureau of occupation, New York 
J. and by the present board of directors | severely criticises the contractor for the | city. 3 : 
of the port. | manner in which he has applied for extra! Elizabeth Leonard Strang of Cam- 


> Mr, Emerson is now working on a re-| claims. _ bridge, the first woman gtaduate of the | | 
‘on his investigation of about 10] The directors charge that $12,000 could | Cornell aii dad COR: landscape} demonstrations of work ‘for, the. women | sentatives leaf ‘einher.. vote® hy 
theme: eset ady en SAV ivi lredging , architecture and a pioneer amon wo-; ; Setri aw . | i 7. iva oe: ty Senws, Soe ss al : 
items of extra work so already have! have been saved by giving a dredging P ¥ in the rural districts, have revealed new majority’ of ‘ight for national prohibi-| Ment -and development of eapital, goods | 
ich , and. labor. all over the world,” continucd | 
Mr. Walling...” ; 


been saved according to investigations | opposed to government ownership or 


‘a prohibition - law early next winter.” he’ Mr. Walling Spoke on *“Socialiem and 
ae ; “| prophesied. ‘The members of the House | War. | a 
tors in the various: schools. oo “}and Senate would ‘not delay actign upon, “The victory of the trust of nations. 
Ns gine epic mmuutete . sanded | the liquor question after the feople had | of’ this combination, will bring about - 
tures and the government to be expended | so’ clearly expressed themselves“against steps in disarmament, form an invincible | 
in instruction, lectures, books, and actual | liquor. The. natign#! House of Repre: | league of peace, ‘establish interifational | 
: Den tribunals and, provide for the freer:move- | 


BeNibgesatgenedy sulin tet ix cheamee cok ce ‘operation is revealed in a referendum 
made public Wednesday by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
More than 700 American chambers of 
commerce and trade organizations voted 
on the questions submitted. Decisive 
majorities are registered on every one of 
‘the nine questions submitted, showing 


ee eat . a ; ivinallv | men in that work in the United States, | hiliti RE : : trie . ; 
been paid for and w he is nearly |} contract to the company that originally | A > possibilities for proft reaping industries, | tion. That was in effect notice to -ail 


oe “4 5 IE i atic Tae sce les 'to whom the bureau has appealed forj| wh; ot} . : 
7 ready to submit to the directors of the| bid for it at a price less than the sum | S app | which are made practical by the pares that the liquor’ business would before 


’ port. He has ahead of him two or three 


Other investigations to be made on other 


portions Of the work. 


~~ Attorney 


4 


General Henry C. Attwill 
Said today tha# he has not been directed 


> or requested by the Governor to investi- 


, 
* i - 


p directors in connection with +! 
t that he has been*making an investi 
mp of the whole matter for a period 


paid to the Converse company, which | assistance in its research work, reports 


post system of delivery. 


‘What be defined’as a trust of-nations, 


that the business men, if as has’ been 


j}was not equipped to do the work and 


employed the original bidder to do it. 


old board in releasing an indemnity com- 


lpany from a,$500,000 bond supposed to 
| 


ate the acts of the former board of protect the state, and accepting instead 
‘the word of the contractor. | 


4 “i” tS f - . . ha me ree 
% > construction of the Commonwealth pier. 


NEW PROBLEMS 


months, the investigation hate} ARE PRESENTED 


ken at the request of the pres-nt 


. board of port directors. 


Att 


aoe * 
er 
ce , 


As a result of my investigations,” Mr. 


4 


the pier was constructed until | 


ean be a determination as to 


, 
. 


“ ther as a matter of fact the terms 


ef thecontracts have been complied with 
+» #nd what amount is due the contractors.” 


ja 


+ he amount thus held up and which 


the contractors claim is now due is ap- | designs this year constitute ‘more of a 


proximately $190,000. 


__ will make his report, Mr. Attwill! replied | 
aay that he will make no report, 
Y facts appear to warrant it, his further | 


Asked: as‘ to when and to whom he 
if 
netion will be taken in the courts, and 


ter will simply be. dropped. 


IN SHIP DESIGN 


'that the investigation has been brought 
{about by the increasing and persistent 


They also question the action of the | demands for positions, made by young ; quantities of fruits and vegetables for- | 
| women who have been technically trained : | . 


| in these subjects, which a few years ago 
were open exclusively to men.°* 

|  “Sehools of horticulture and lendscape 
architecture for women have announced 
larger classes of graduates this year than 
ever before,” said Mr. Strang in discuss- 
ing the situation. “This increasing num- 


ber of women who are leaving the offices , PLAN 


and cities and going back to the land 


as a source of interest and livelihood is | 


These lectures and. demonstrations | 


: | States, 
have resulted in, the saving of large’ - ates 


“Any. one remaining in the 


( 


merly wasted, and im the férmation of} 
canning clubs by women and girls which | 
have growr. to be established. industries | 


i by which mary women earn a comforta- | 
t he livi J “ rather than follow. in this great: move- 
' ble living. ! | 


'ment.. 
» «Probably 50,000 working men in Mas- 
| sachusetts lose their positions each year 


tional law. 


| nat 


‘SENATOR BURBANK 


‘long , be discontinued in, the. United 


liquor 
business does.so at his own risk. Mas- 
sachusetts. should not wait for a na-| 
She herself should enact a 


prohibition law at this ‘time’ and lead | Rite 
armament’ and 


_world’s military power. 


\the speaker related: to war through the’ 
importance of armament and miinitions. 


“London, .Paris and New. York,” he 
said, “contro! the overwhelming ma- 


- jority of the- world’s capital, trade and 


therefore the 
ammunition 


industry—and 
and the 
War is now an 


economic struggle.” 


' 
| 


_be ready for the bidders until fall. 


the | 


: the ( 
“af No prosecution is warranted, the mat- | 


its Washington Bureau 
WASHINGTON—It is announced that 
the navy department will proceed with 


due deliberation in the preparation of , 
plans for the battleships authorized by 
Congress at its last session, which is 


taken to mean that the plans may not 
The 


problem than ever before, it is pointed 


out, due mainly to the necessity of pro-. 


viding additional protection against sub- 
marine attack. The effective employment 
of the submarine in European waters by 


the value of the type as a destroyer of 


commerce, and, it is assumed, as a meth- 


but one of the signs which marks the}! 


OPPOSED BY | 
SECRETARY ANGLIN 


as a direct or indirect result of the 
liquor traffic. This is*twice the number 
employed in the liquor business. A pro- | 
hibition law will greatly aid these 50,000 | 


yermans has furnished evidence of | 


| beginning of a new era in the develop- 
‘ment of. out-of-door industries. Al- 
though there is an increasing interest in 
landscape gardening among women, the 
years to come. 

“The public is just awakening to the 
need of such a profession and the neces- 
sity of having schools especially equipped 

to train women who wish to follow pro- 
fessions of this type. 

“The women pioneers who entered upon 
occupations of landscape gardening, hor- 
ticulture, market gardening and even 

farming have been educating the public 
in the last five vears in this direction. 
But there is much more to be done.” 

To the average person, the formal 


field will remain uncrowded -for many, 


a 


ae a men in retaining their positions. 
| Opposition to the movement for nom- 
‘ination of Senator Charles E. -<Burbank 


,of East Bridgewater as the Republican 


as effective if Massachusetts and New 


candidate 

| lassachusetis has eee voiced. by, Sec-| here are to blame for practically all the 

Sissi Anglin of the Progressive state| erjticism that has been directed aginst 
Secretary Anglin is opposed | the Maine prohibition law.” 


i- 
; 


| committee. 
jto giving up the Progressive party or- | 


iganization through an understanding | osue - a? 
'with the Republican party. bee and ailict | SWEDEN OFFERS 


| end it is the understanding that some | 
\of the Progressive leaders are working. | 
|. The Burbank proposal will be brought | 


ba . : 

before the Progressives at their meeting | 
|Saturday by George W.. Coleman, city 
councilor, who is one of the committee | 
oO 


} 


e its Washington Bureau 


‘Hampshire did not concoct all sorts of | evident 8 
for Lieutenant-Governor of | schemes to gét liquor into Maine. We \“There is no democracy except inter- 
) Any people that. 


t 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor ‘aa 


WASHINGTON—Government officials | 


f five appointed to study and‘report: on | point out that there is now an oppor- | every country took a position on the 


“The cause of peace—and so ulti- 


‘mately of democracy also—has far more_ 


to hope from internationalistic capital- 
ism than from nationalistic democracy 
or nationalism in-any form. When [| 
explain that by nationalism [ mean the 


“Prohibition in Maine would be twice | CU!tivation of national as compared with 
international production this is a self-. 
explained. | 


proposition,” he 
national democracy, 
puts its own claims above those of ‘other 
peoples has no right to call itself demo- 
cratic.” , 

“The enthusiastic support given their 


governments by all the peoples at war, 


MARKET FOR COAL show that democracy is insufficient at 


'the present stage of democratic and, 
industrial development,” the speaker as- | 


serted. 
everywhere opposed the declaration of 


war, but a large group of Sodeialists in— 


world’s | 


“It is true that the Socialists | 


generally admitted, this organization is 
a fair index of business opinion, are 
opposed to President Wilsun’s govert- 
‘ment ship purchase bill and im favor 
of building up the American merchant 
marine through government subsidies 
and subventions. This result is espeet- 
ally interesting, though not unexpected, 
in the light of President Wilson’s Gd- 
‘dress before the chamber at its annual 
meeting here: this spring. 

The President made it plain that’ he 
regarded the Chamber of Commerce’ vot 
the United States as an organization 
extremely valuable to the government 
in its ability to reflect accurately the 
views of American business men regard- 
ing legislation, In fact, he solicited their 
help in just this way. The most decisive 
vote in the referendum was on the ques- 
tion of the ship purchase bill, standing 
698 to 82 in opposition to it and it will 
be interesting to observe what effect this 
‘will have on the administration’s pro- . 
gram next winter. = 

It is safe to say that ship subsidy 
will get no encouragement, becausé of 
the ancient tradition of the Demeeratis 
party against it, but the ship bill may 
‘not be pressed in the face of so deter- 
by the business 


I 


“mined an opposition 
men. 


the political situation. It is understood tunity for the United States to estab-| questions at issue that would inevitably 


Mr, Attwill stated this morning that | 
‘tliat the entire five members of this com-; Jjgsh a market for-coal in Sweden. That! ¢a@d te war. It is true that the majority | 


he has had several conversations with! 


‘the canvass extended to every state 
‘and the voting has continued for ‘the 


od of attack upon battleships. Of course, | 


the evidence is not yet conclusive as to gate Sen eens Se ere POOe" 


’ the Governor in respect to his investi- 


--easily been reduced or saved altogether. , 
He referred to his first report made to. 


gations; but has received no orders or | 


ilirections of any sort from the chief 


executive. 


Mr. Emerson said today that the 


extra charges above the agreed contract 


prices, and for additional work, ard 
many of the contract figures could have 


, old board that showed them where they 


_ stood in reference to the construction of | 


the pier and remarked that they still 
kept on going in the same way. 


The investigations made by Mr. Emer- 


; cna ' structed with expensive walks, foun- 
just how vulnerable battleships will be as' |. | ae : : 
tains, pools, a sun dial and numberless 


class to this new mode of attack, but ; . 
2 ne other things beyond his desires. And 


a ;, og 
there is no reason to dispute the asser all formal garde.is are apt to be classed 


| tion that submarine attack must be ade- | by the amateur under the head of “Ital- 


quately met as a destructive force. etna ; | Be ee aa 
it tine be A jan” which broad term may cover every- 
_ This is the question that.is being con- | 
 Seered ee CORRENO® lattes 5 pane 8d} Spanish patio to the most pronounced 
‘the battleships of the 1915 class. There! , * tg gee he 7 
, . _) types of Dutch ‘topiary work. 
are those who say that the submarine| ** .,.. ' ae 
ce ae ee, must’ be* taught that whether formal or 
will replace land fortifications ultimate- = 
ly, and that, given enough vessels of | 
that type, it would be possible to pre- 
'vent the approach by sea of the most. 


thing, a part of the house and its sur- 
roundings 


thing within his experience from the. 
People | 


informal, the garden should be a personal | 


‘mittee are in favor of Senator Burl 
'for Lieutenant-Governor. | 
Candidacy of .Channing Smith 
Leicester 


enth district has “been announéed. 
district at present 


is represented by | continue open to England, but freight | NORWEGIANS SING | 


/Daniel E. Denny of Worcester, .also ‘a | 
Republican, who has ‘tot yet announced |, 


his intention of being a candidate for 


another term. | 


former Senator Thomas M. Joyce of 
ward 17, Boston, has taken out nomin- 


~ son have been communicated to the port” 


. 
. 


“work, 


_ directors in various ways, by written 


reports, by letters and conferences dur- 
ing several months; and he is still at 


~. Other charges are reduced, including 


oné item in the bill charging the stat- 


_ $22,000 for the “proportionate part of 


general expenses,” modified by Mr. Emer- 
son to $2500. For the foundation and 
first floor, due to construction of head- 
house, Mr. Emerson allows $1509 against 
the claim of $16,397. 

Mr. Emerson says furthermore: 

“The directors in their construction 
did not follow accepted engineering prac- 


tices or even enforce or follow tlhe pro- | 


_ . wisions specified in their standard form | 
~of contract; especially did they depart | 
from modern practises in their payments | 
for extra work and equipment furnished | 


s . 
» On @ cost plus a percentage basis. 


“The actual cost of extra 


“heen determined by the engineer after 


. 
‘ 


completion, while more than $1,660,000 


was paid in accordance with another 


al 


method not warranted by provisions. in 
the contract. 
*The pragtise generally followed by 


_ the contractor was to submit to the 
| chief engineer non-competitive lump 
sum. prices for various classes of work 


yand equipment. 


These prices, agreed 
to by the chief engineer: were submitted 
to the directors for their approval, after 


which the work was performed by the 


- Converse Company or contractors bid- 


ding to them. 


“1 ®*The prices were then paid by the 
‘directors pilus an additional 7% per cent | 
rey ~for the, profit to the Converse Company, 

- no:attention being paid to the actual 


nable cost of the work done as 
ified in the contract.” 
r. Emerson alleges that no written 


' orders or detailed employment accounts 


were kept by the directors and that as 
a regult the state has paid for tools used 
by sub-contractors supposed to supply 
théir Own and for labor that was not 
engaved. He gives figures to show that 
the state paid $117 per 100 square yards 
for ‘granolithic resurfacing similar to 
that for which the Boston transit com- 
mission paid $42. He adds that an an- 


alysis of the flooring made by -the Mas- 
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sachusetts Institute of Technology shows 
that it did not fulfil the contract speci- 
tications and should be done over again. 

Mr. Emerson” maintains that the H. 
P. Woriverse Company should pay the 
‘state nearly $30,000 instead of the state 


paying claims of over $190,000 to the 


company. He alleges that on the basis 
of the contracts made with the! company 
whereby the price was set at cost plus 


24 per cent, the state was charged with 


a higher cost price than actually paid 
by the contractor, running into hin- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

_ He: elaims that an additional payment 


nae $50,000 for extra excavation allowed 
> figs old board and upheld by their 


: f engineer should never have been. 
‘ . ’ 
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work, | 
amounting to $355,882.41, appears to have 


| 


| 


} 


| 


formidable foe. 
The problem from the viewpoint of the 
designers of the battleships is obviously 


one of resisting the submarine by fur- | 


nishing ample protection against its 
attack. It must, therefore, 


mined whether this ean be achieved by 


‘internal construction or by heavier Aun- | 
The former seems | 


der water armor. 
to be the favorite at present, as it 
would avoid increase of weight. 

The fact that the 1915 plans are to be 
delayed perhaps until fall indicates that 


they will be affected quite materially | 
\ 


by what is going on in Europe. 


NAVY AVIATORS 
NOT TO APPEAR 
IN WAR GAMES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor from 
its Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON—The naval aviation 
branch is not in position at present, ow- 
ing to lack of flying machines, and its 
small number of trained officers and 
men, to take part in the war games of 
the Atlantic fleet. It is expected, how- 
ever, that by fall things will be different, 
and that the naval aviators will work 
in connection with the fleet in southern 
waters. 

No difficulty is experienced, it is said, 
in obtaining applications from officers 
whoidesire to acquire experience in naval 
aviation, but it requires much time and 
practise to make the men pfoficient. 
During the next six or eight months, 
Capt. M. 


aeronautics, and his associates, will give | 


much of their attention to this work of 
training men for work in the air. 

The new dirigible, the contract for 
which has, recently . been placed, will 


| probably be ready for delivery at Pen- 


sacola, Fla., by Oct. 1, and will at once 
be placed in service for the purpose of 
developing the employment of that type 
in connection with naval operations. 
Work is progressing satisfactorily on the 
naval station at Pensacola, it is an- 
nounced, and the air conditions there are 
believed to be better than those at San 
Diego, where the conditions are regarded 
as being entirely too favorable. ‘At 
Pensacola, however, are to be found the 
variable winds and other conditions with 
which the aviator should be familiar. 


VOLUNTEERS PLAN OUTING °: 
An outing for mothers and children 
on July 6 is being planned by the Vol- 
unteers of America. It is proposed! to 
care for a party of 500. Application 
for tickets should be made at 39 How- 
ard street-or 80 Warrenton street. ;; 


PANAMA FAIR POST TENDERED 

WASHINGTON — President Wilson 
Wednesday offered the post of American 
commissioner at the Panama exposition 
to Abraham |. Elkus of New York. ‘The 
exposition will open in Panama (City, 
Nov. 6 - 
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be~ detef- : 


L, Bristol, director of naval 


| ' The main purpose of the garden as a 


place of enjoyment, lost sight of in the 
stiffness and rigidness of the garden of 
a few years ago, when it resembled more 


being brought to the front again. 


a beautiful garden has changed, and the 
landscape architects are taking the best 
'from every school, and from the land- 
‘scape gardening of every country and 
‘period, and combining the formal and 
/naturalistic with an aim to appropriate- 
| ness. ; : 

There are no longer absolute rules 
| governing the laying-out of a garden. Its 
'expression is determined by the setting 
‘of the house, its style, the general en- 
‘vironment and the characteristics of the 
|people who live in it. Formality has 
come to mean just a carefully thought 
out design, proper relation of the garden 
and its general surroundings, and suit- 
able sélection of materials in its con- 
struction. 

It is the home garden planning that is 
distinctly the woman’s field as opposed 
to that of city plannins. First of all 
women have a natural love for growing 
things, which helps her to expend an in- 
finite amount of care and patience upon 
their development. Most women who 
have a leaning to this work have a 
greater artistic sense than the men who 
'take up the more mechanical work of 
city planning. This artistic sense means 
'a better trained eye in the selection of 
| the various shades of color, and a finer 
| judgment in the harmonious arrange. 
ment of floral designs, 

Men have perhaps recognized these 
facts, for they are leaving the field of 
‘home garden planning more and more 
to-the women landscape architects, ard 
schools which specialize in training men 
are emphasizing city planning, which 
branch of the work at the present time, 
although not impossible for women, is 
intinitesimal. 

In the American Society of Landscape 
Architects there are now five women 
members beside Mrs. Strang, who was 
the first woman member to earn her 
membership by examinatidn.- Lowthorpe 
School ‘of Landscape Architecture for 
Women at Groton, Mass., is the pioneer 
school of its kind in the United States. 

In its curriculum are listed such sub- 
jects as landscape architecture, garden- 
ing, horticulture, greenhouse work, va- 
rious phases of agriculture, elementary 
forestry and botany. instructors from 
other countries bring to the students 
methods of gardening from abroad. to 
combine .with those practised.here. The 
school has its own greenhouses, con- 
servatory, a vinery, hotbeds,  cold- 
frames, vegetable and flower gardens, ‘a 
fruit orchard, and a small arboretum 
of trees and shrubs as a part of. its 
teaching equipment. 

The Ambler school, started by the 
club and college women of Philadelphia, 
is one of the best-known schools of this 
sort for women, specializing particular- 
ly upon horticulture. Courses in gar- 
dening for women are also offered at 
Cornell University, at Simmons Coilege 
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a museum for freak trees and shrubs, is. 
Now | 
happily the general idea of what makes! 


ation papers for the Democratic nu:nin- 


yank | 


of | 
for the Republican; nomina- | 
tien for executiye councilor ‘in “the sev- | 
The | 


ation for representative from the seven- 
teenth Suffolk 


district. | 


Former Representative Albert B. Clark | 
of Lee, took out nomination papers yes-| 
terday for the Republican nomination for 4 


senator in the Berkshire-Hampshire- | 
Hampden district to succeed Senator Cal- 
vin Coolidge of Northampton, the retir- 
ing president of the Senate. Mr Clark 


was a member of the House in 1912-13. | 

Representative Jared B. McLane of | 
North Reading, announces that he will | 
not be a candidate for reeleetion. Select- 
man Edward N, Eames declared that he 


is a candidate. 


VALUE OF AEROPLANE. 
AS SCOUT SHOWN 


oo 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor from 
its Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON-—War department: of- 
ficials are saying that the war in Europ: 
has demonstrated the value of the aero- 
plane in “spotting” shots.fired at an 
enemy and signaling to the gunners on 
the ground. That: soft of practise, it is 
announced, -wjll be: carried on in the | 
American army from now on, to the. ex- | 
tent permitted by the. number of ma- | 
chines and the trained personnel avail-. 
able. It is planned;, after the _ first 
aero squadron has been. organized ani 
equipped with new ‘machines at ‘San 
Diego and transferred to San Antonio, 
Tex., to. keep the aviators busy with 
reconnaissance:.and field artillery. fire 
problems. be’ 


TRADE UNION LEAGUE 
DELEGATES. REPORT 


Reports of the 14 delegates to. the 
fifth biennial convention of the Na- 
tional Women’s:*frade Union League 
held:in New York June 5 to 12 was 
the feature ef the meeting of the Bos- 
ton branch last night~at 919 Washing- 
ton street. 
ident of the branch league, presided, and 
about 50 ‘members, attended. The re- 
ports were followed :by: music. The 
league will close.the season with a pic- 
nic to be held about July 25. and will 
then suspend « ségular meetings until 
September. °.- 7 “ 


BANNOCKBURN BATTLE: 
TO BE CELEBRATED 


4 


Scotchmen of greater Boston will cele- 
brate the six hundred and first anniver- 
sary of the battle of Bannockburn: and 
the victory of Robert. Bruce at various 
clubs and clam headquarters tonight.. ‘Fhe 
Caledonian Club will celebrate in Berke- 
ley hall. Clan MacKinley wilb cele- 
brate with a clansman’s night in >Han- 
cock hall, Uphams Corner.. Delegations 
from 10 clans:of this vicinity will-attend 
and Thomas R. P. Gibbs, grand chief of 
Massachusetts, will make remarks... 


oa 
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Miss Julia O’Connor, ‘pres- | 
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country heretofore has been getting most | 


i 


of its coal from England and Germany, | 


the markets of both of which countries; Socialism or at least a world federa- | 
are now practically closed to it; owing | tion.” 


to war conditions. The trades lines’ 


rates have more than doubled.. There is | 
still something of a coal trade with Ger: | 


many, but, not. large enough, it is paid, 


to supply the demand. | 
In the meantime freight rates for coal | 


from the United States to Sweden have/| tral pieces were on the program of the 


| of Socialists are convinced that the ulti- | 
mate interests of the peoples do not. 


conflict. But ‘this presupposes either | 


AT POP CONCERT! 


Norwegian male choruses and orches- 


7 


past six weeks. ‘here were two bal- 
lots. The questions on the first baHot, 
and their answers follow: ; 


' De you favor the government under- 


taking the purchase, construction or 
charter of vessels for mercantile pur- 
poses, together with the operation’ of 
such vessels? Yes 82; No 698. 

‘Do you favor ownership of merchant 
vessels. by: the~government but with 
operation by private . parties utider 
leases’ Yes 54; No7li. 

Do.you favor subsidies from the gov- 


decreased, and at present are practically | Pop concert in Symphony hall last night. 


no higher than_the rates from England. 
Several Goteborg firms, it is reported, 
are already communicating with Ameri- 
can coal exporters, and the city gas 
works of Goteborg has recently ordered 
a cargo from the United States. 


THEATER NOTES 


Instead of “Potash and Perlmutter im 
Society,” as the new Woods production 


by Montague Glass was to have been 
known, it has been decided to namé¢ 


the piece’*Potash and Perlmutter, Incor- 
porated.” 

The Edison Company has arranged 
with ‘Mrs. Fiske for her appearance in 
a moving picture version of Thackeray’s 
“Vanity Fair.” In the role of Becky 
Sharpe in a dramatic version of the 
novel arranged by Langdon Mitchel, 
Mrs. Fiske achieved a great suceess. A. 
scenario embracing many mofe episodes 
of the story than could possibly be put 
on the stage has been prepared by Sum- 
ner Williams, and this will be made into 
a seven-ree] picture play. Eugene Now- 
land has been chosen to produce the 
picture. 

Three companies will be organized. to 
present Jean ‘Webster’s “Daddy Lonv- 
Legs,” next season. Ruth Chatterton 
and Charles Waldron of the original 
company will head one cast and Renee 
Kelly and Byron Beasley and Frances 
Carson and George Allisom will be tie 
respective Judy and Jarvis Pendleton ‘of 
the other organizations... 

Rennold Wolf in the New York Tele- 
graph is. authority. that the, next film 
production D. W. Griffith will make is to 
be called “The Mother -and the. Law.” 
No ‘hint as to plot or theme has yet 
been dropped. 


TEN CALIFORNIA 
PIONEERS MEET 


There were 10 of the 73 remaining 
members present yesterday at the meet- 
ing of the Society of California Piofieers 
of New England at the United States 
hgtel. Capt. John L. Ma@nson-of Dor- 
chester, second vice-president, presided. 

The meeting’‘and luncheon yesterday 


was in celebration -of the twenty-fifth 
anuiversary of the excursion which 290 
members of tle society took to Cali- 
fornia in 1890. | 
The society has had 546 members en- 
roHed and of its 73 remaining members 
26 are original “forty-niners.” ‘Those 
present yesterday were: Charles — H, 
Allen of Lowell, George W. Wood of 
Farmington, N. H., Charles P.. Darling 
of Providence, Timothy W. Sanford of 
Dorchester, Joshua H. Kilbourne of 
Waltham, Capt. Manson, Capt. Alden 
H. Blake of Taunton, Rufus B. Tobey 
of Wollaston, Stephen W. Foater of Dor- 
chester, and the Rey. Mr. Merrill of 
Santa Barbara, Cal. : ) 
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The men of the Norwegian Singing So- 
ciety, A. Sutterud,.conductor, and Mr. 
Jaenicke, baritone, and. Mr. Halvorsen, 
baritone, assisted. 


Norwegian flags 


were hung about the hall, and “Norway” | 


was lettered in colored electric lights 
above the platform. A large gathering 


listened with close. atention. 


The orchestral numbers, directed by, 
Ernst Schmidt, included the Grieg “Sig- | 


urd Jorsalfar” suite and _ pieces 
ounoff, Wick and Halvorson. The Nor- 
wegian Singing Society presented the 
national song; by Nordraak, during the 


performance of which many of the 


audience stood; “Olaf Trygvason,”. by | 
Reisiger; and the, “Wedding Procession” | 
and “Landkjending,” by Kjerulf- Mr. | York; 


Jaenicke preserited the prologue to 
“Pagliacci,” singing Norwegian words; 
Mr. Halvorsen sang the solo in the sec- 
ond Kjerulf piece. 

Mr. Sutterud’s men sang the choruses 
with much dignity and depth of senti- 
ment, and with full tone and elastic 


execution. Their work alwzys had im- | 


pressiveness and at times a quiet, un- 
obtrusive humor. One of’ their most. 


‘other members are: 


ernment sufficient to offset the difference 
in-cost between operation of veésels 
| under the American flag and operation 
| in the same deep sea trades under for- 
ieign flags? Yes 558; No 186. | 
Do you: favor subventions from the 
/government to establish regular mail 
and freight lines under the American 
flag to countries in which the commercial 
interests of the United States are im- 
portant and to American dependencies? 
¥es 718; No 48, 

' In the second ballot are 


set forth 


by | , eke Body 
: , J mmendations by the National Cham- 
Svendsen, Gade, Schillings,:Ganne, Glaz | ee . : 


'ber’s spécial committee on merchants 
and marine .of which William H. Doug- 
| las of New York is the chairman and the 
Bernard J. Roth- 
well, Boston; Thomas L. Stitt, Chicago; 
John A. Penton, Cleveland; Edwin J, 
Clapp, New York; Ludwig Nisson, New 
and H. A. Black of Galveston. 
|The committee recommendations and the 
voting follow. ’ 
The committee recommends the crea- 
tion of a federal shipping board to in- 
vestigate and report to Congress ~re- 
garding the navigation laws and to have 
full jurisdiction, under the law, in all 
matters pertaining to oversea transpor- 
tation. In favor, 667; opposed, 116. 


‘The committee recommends that. the 


striking pieces in regard both to na- 


tional feeling and dramatic quality, was | 
Kjerulf’s “Landkjending.” The solo part ' 


in this work was especially well done. 
_The suite of Grieg, “Sigurd Jorsalfar,” 
gave the audience great pleasure. The 
conductot might quite as well have re- 
peated it as to have put on “Traeumerei” 
by way of encore, for as arranged 


for this program it was not long. The | 


work is inferior to “Peer Gynt,” but it | 
has the composer’s characteristic, com- | 
mand of. somber mood, and it displays | 
his usual elegance of orchestration. ~ 


CONCORD. HIGH GRADUATES 

CONCORD, Mass.—Graduating exer- 
cises of the Concord ‘high school were 
held.in Eaton hall yesterday: afternoon. 
The-salutatory was given by Robert | 
Harwood, history by Florence Murray, | 
prophecy by Phyllis Dennison, oration by 
Edward P. Furber and the will by 
Natalie Chapman. Eleanor Ballou gave 
the valedictory. There was a reception 
at the town hall in the evening. 


PHONE LINES TO BE MERGED 

ENNIS, Tex.—The Independent Tele- 
phone Company has a force of 12 to 20 
men at work laying conduits preparatory 
to putting its wires and cables in the 
business district. underground, as a pre- 
liminary to the proposed merger of the 
two local exchanges. : 


MEDFORD HIGH HAS EXERCISES 

MEDFORD, Mass.—Mayor Haines pre- 
sented the diplomas at the graduating 
exercises of the 131 members of the 
senior class of theshigh school last. night. 
T. Basil Murphy gave the address of 
welcome and essays were read by> Ar- 
thur M. Piper and» Ruth .Shaw.. The 


govetnment subscribe to the entire stock 
of a marine development company with 
a capital of, $30,000,000, this company to 
have authority for seven years to lend, 
under supervision of the federal ship- 
ping board, upon the security of first 
mortgages on merchant. vessels, taking 
‘as evidence of this indebtedness bonds 
which bear a fair rate of interest and 
contain provisions for amortization, the 
development company to guarantee the 
bonds as to principal] and interest and 


| sell them to the public. In favor 422; © 
| opposed 314. 


The committee recommends that the. 
ocean mail law of 1891 be, amended’ by 
lowering the speed for first class steam- 
ers from 20 to 16 knots and for second’ © 
class steamers from 16 to 12 knots-and j 
by making the compensation adequate ta 
permit the establishment of lines of 
steamships carrying. both mail and 
freight. In favor 690; opposed 66. ae 

The committee recommends that there 
should be legislation abolishing deferred 
rebates ‘and providing for supervisiop of 


requirements for filing with board -sched- 
ules of rates and all agreements among 
overseas lines. In favor 607; opposed 
131. 7 ‘g 
The committee recommends that fed- 
eral licenses, should be taken out’ by ~ 
lines, domestic and’ foreign, engaged in | 
shipping between ports of. the United . © 
States and other countries. In favor — 
616; opposed -121.. 547° «°° : 
Possibly no question which the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States | 
has submitted to its members ha’ been + 
more widely discussed, This is the ei 
referendum sent out in*the history: of 
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valedictory was by Mildred L. Grimes, 
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F Real Estate Market, Fish Pier 


a 


ctivities: and. Sailings” 


_ REAL ESTATE 


Final papers have gone to record in 
the sale of a frame house and stable 
at 55 Dale street, near Walnut avenue, 


Roxbury, the total assessment on which| 


is $11,600. George R. Slader sold the 
_ property to Max E, Knopp. There are 


_ 6254 square feet of land, the tax value 
on Which is $3100. 


Im the North End a transaction has 
_ completed whereby Minnie Gold- 

ein sells to Lucia D, Alessandro prop- 
erty at 44 North Bennet street vatued 
at #9800. The improvements consist of 
a four-story brick building valued at 
$4000. The tax value of the 1226 square 
_ of land is $5800. 


Property at Center street and Gros- 


IBOWDOIN COLLEGE 


CLOSES -EXERCISES 
OF COMMENCEMENT 


BRUNSWICK, Me.—Bachelor -de- 
grees were given to 76 men at the 
one hundred and tenth commencement 
of Bowdoin College this morning. Of 
this number 70 are members of the 
class of 1915, and the remaining six 
were graduated as of the class of 1914. 
Twenty-two seniors of the medical 
school ‘of Maine received the degree of 
doetor of medicine, Five honorary de- 


grees were awarded. David William 
Snow of Portland, Marshall Wheelock 
Davis of Roxbury, Mass., and Charles 


_yenor road, West Roxbury, has been sold | (ark Willoughby of Cambridge, Mass., 


bby Thomas B. U’Connor to Maria A. Con- 
 nolly, consisting of 3200 square feet of 
land upon which is situated a frame 
building. The total assessment is $9200, 
the land being valued at $2200. 

q The frame house at 47-49 Browning 
avenue, Dorchester, near WajJes street, 
Dis been sold by Henry Harris to Peter 
bd. Gagnon. Improvements are valued at 


$6500, the tax value of the 5022 square 


feet of land being $1300. 


SOUTH END TRANSACTION 
a Papers have been recorded from Ida 

_ Benari to Charlotte M. Baker, in the 
_ sale of property consisting of a 31,-story 
_ brick building at 48 Melrose street, be- 
tween, Church and Ferdinand streets, 
South End, situated on a lot of land 
— containing 758 square feet. The total 
assessment is $4400, the land being val- 


7 at $2100. 


_ CHARLESTOWN PROPERTY SOLD 


- Two frame houses at 10 Decatur street, 
Sbarlestown, have been sold by Joseph 
iL. Ryan to Edward F. Cassell. The 
buildings and land are assessed for 
$3500, of which $900 is on 2400 square 
4 feet of land. The property runs through 
to 5 Pine street. 


SALE IN SOUTH BOSTON 
James A. Kemp has sold to John M. 
Chmielinski a lot of land situated on 
- Dorchester avenue, South Boston, run- 
“ning through to Albert street, in the 
' vicinity of Kemp street. The parcel com- 
| prises 9800 square feet of land, the tax 
yalue of which is $2500. 


J. L. Hammett Company of Boston 
has purchased of Sarah Rosa Crane 10,- 
978 square feet of land at the corngf 
of Main and Hayward streets, Cam- 
bridge. ‘he property is assessed on 
© $12,500. The Hammett company an- 
_nounces that it will start immediately 
to erect a building on the site for their 
own occupancy. Messrs. Whitcomb & 
_ Co. negotiated the sale. 


BUILDING NOTICES 


Permits to construct, alter or repair 
| ermal were posted in the office of the 
ee eding commissioner of the city of Bos- 
_ ton today as printed below. Location, 
owner, architect and nature of work are 


named in the order here given: 


ma av., 5G rear, ward 22; 


22; Frank 
bbard, James eedsenae t 


brick 


iiechard’s st., 99, pare 93: James Hender- 
j son; brick garage. 
_ Nixon st., 41, ward 20; Edward F. 


steel garage. 
Havelock st., 28-32, ward 24; Charles L. 
23; John T. Hosford, 


ng. 
», ward 
> . Thayer; frame dwelling. 
Redlands rd., N. J. Murphy, 


Snow; 


130, ward 23: 
f Harold Duftie; frame dwelling. 
Washington st., 14045, ward 23; N. 
Murphy, Harold Duffie; frame dwelling. 
| Bayswater st., cor. Butler st., 11, ward 1; 

M. Soe. of Orient Height, Newhall 
a & evins; frame church. 

Berry st., 37, ward 23; Frederick P. 
4 ulter ‘dwelling. 

134, ward 12; 


Northampton st., 
Richards est.; alter shop. 

Magnet The- 

Ss. 


Falk; 
Annie L. 


fe eestor st., 301, ward 20; 

= ter Co.; alter theater. 

: Chestunt st., 56, ward 11; 

maniere ; ‘alter dwelling. 

Biue Hill av., 328, ward 20: R. 
alter dwelling. 

Norfolk av., 197, ward .17; Massachu- 
Setis Chocolate Company; alter light 


K. Fous- 


Halsband; 


| infg. 

- Condor st., 81, ward 1; Charles Parmenter; 
. alter dwelling. 
Sonoma: av., 12, ward 24; E. W. Miller; 
alter dwelling. 


SUFFOLK REGISTRY TRANSFERS 
' The following list of property com- 
_ prises the latest recorded transfers taken 
' trom the official report of the Real Es- 
tate Exchange. 
5 BOSTON (City Proper) 
David F. Lee to Moses. Kk. 
Shawmut av.: q.; $1. 
Mechanics Savs. Bk. 
Mechanics Savs. Bk. 
dots; d.; $29,600. 
‘Tda Benazi et al. 


Melrose st.:; «. 
j Metile-Sha aq mtgee., 


mg a 

innie Goldstein to Lucia D'Alessandro, 
No. Bennet st.; 

Joseph J. Welch to Edward J. Hic key, 
W. Fourth st.; q.; $1. 

s larry S. Levitan to Ellis Levitan, Dor- 
| vhester ay. and Silver st.; q.; $1. 
. M. loa to Alice K. Kells, 


Shibley, 


Lowell, mtxee.. to 
Lowell, Astor st., 3 
to Charlotte M. Baker, 


to Della E. Mann- 


intgee., to Mary 
; $1 50K). 


John ™M. 
Albert §st.; 


oA Blank, Seventh st.: d.: 
> Jam A. Kemp’ est. to 
: _ churfelinske, Dorchester and 
“? . 

EAST BOSTON 
Charles F. _ Bell to Lucia 


- Haynes at. 3 2 @.? $1. 
Denes to 


w.: 
as m ’Pietrof to 
_ Simone, Central sq.. 3 lots; 
. ROXBURY 
George R. Slader to Max E. Knopp, Dale 


m.: @.; $1 
y DORCHESTER 
Ma Fitzgerald to Helen A. Fitzgerald, 
tril st.; q.; 
nry Harris to Peter J. Gannon, Brown- 
av.: 
Attridge to Hub Real Est. 


”. fnah 
q.; $1. 
to Wm, J. Ed- 


Fiorillo, 
Antonio Bombaci, 


Crescenzo De 
q.; $1. 


a5 $1. 
/ | Washington st.; 
| Real Esta. Corpm. 
q.; $1. 


: Washington st.; 
nders J. Jo nson to Augusta M. John- 


st.; W. 
Brien et al., “4 Edward =, 
Evelyn st., 2 ‘pes 

pes were C. MeNulty to old Colony Realty 
 Assts.,. "5" velyn st., 2 pes.; q.; 

+f ong Johnston to Sarah Markovsky, 
- Harvard st. and Randolph av., 3 lots., Har- 
rd st.: q.; 41. 

esl WEST R 
_ Edward J: Merlin té 


a Grange s 
Same og Fiteial és Merlin, 
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XBURY 
Axgthur J. Merlin, 
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received the degree of master of arts. 
Edward Newman Packard of Stratford, 
Conn., and Chauncey William Goodrich 
of Brunswick were made doctors of 
divinity. 

The following honorary degrees were 
conferred: 

MASTER OF ARTS 

David William Snow, ’73, of Portland 
—An able, effective lawyer, public epir- 
ited citizen, loyal son and friend of the 
college. 

Marshall Wheelock Davis, ’74, of Rox 
bury, Mass.—Thorough scholar, stimu- 
lating teacher; instructor in: languages 
in Roxbury Latin school. 

Charles Clark Willoughby of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.—A self-taught scientist 
who has become an 
teachers of science. Director of the 
Peabody Museum at Cambridge. 

DOCTOR OF DIVINITY 

Edward Newman Packard, ’62, of Strat- 
ford, Conn. Faithful Christian minister 
in city and country; worthy representa- 
tive of an honored Bowdoin family; de- 
voted overseer of the college. 

Chauncey William Goodrich of Bruns- 
wick. Gracious interpreter in precept 
and personality of the mind and heart 
of Christ; minister of the First Parish 
church. 

Prizes and awards were anounced as 
follows: 

Charles Carroll Everett scholarship— 
Austin Harbutt MacCormick ’15, of 
Boothbay Harbor. 

Henry W. Longfellow graduate schol- 
arship—Robert Peter Coffin ’15 of Bruns- 
wick. 

Class of 1868 prize—Austin Harbutt 
MacCormick ’15 of Boothbay Harbor. 

Smyth mathematical prize — Noel 
Chariton Little °17 of Brunswick. 

Sewall Greek Prize—Theodore Burgess 
Fobes °17 of Portland. ; 

Sewall Latin Prize—James Churchill 
Oliver °17 of South Portland. 

Goodwin Commencement Prize—Robert 
Peter Coffin 715 of Brunswick. 

Pray English Prize—Robert Peter Cof- 
fin °15 of Brunswick. 

Goodwin French prize—Robert Green- 
halgh Albion ’18, of Portland, and 


George Stuart DeMott’’18, of Richmond. 


Noyes political economy prize—Abra- 
ham Seth Schwartz 716, of Portland. 
Class of 1875 prize in American His- 
torv—George Worcester Ricker 15, of 
Portland. | 

Bradbury debating prizes — First 
prizes: Arthur Burton Chapman 717 of 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Francis Paul McKenney 
15 of Brunswick; George Henry Talbot 
15 of South Portland. Second prizes: 
Alfred Charles Kinsey ’16 of South 
Orange, N.J.; Bela Winslow Norton ’18 
of Newport; William George Tacka- 
berry °15 of Lewiston. 

Hawthorne prize—Robert Peter Coffin 
15 of Brunswick. é 

Alexander prize. speaking — Horatio 
Tobey Mooers ’18 of Skowhegan; Roland 


{Leonard Eaton 717 of Sebasco. 


Philo Sherman Bennett Prize in Gov- 
ernment—William Owen Keegan, 715, of 
Lewiston. 

Almon Goodwin Prize—John Glenwood 
Winter, ’16, of Kingfield. 

Hiland Leckwood Fairbanks Prizes for 
Excellence in Debating—First semester, 
William George Tackaberry, ‘15, of Lew- 
iston; second semester, Eudore Alphonse 
Drapeau, °16, of Brunswick. 

Brown Memorial Scholarships—Edward 
Richardson Elwell 715 of Portland; Abra- 
ham Seth Shwartz ’16 of Portland; 
Theodore Burgess ‘Fobes 717 of Portland; 
Robert Greenhalgh Albion 718 of Port- 
land. 

The commencement procession formed 
about 10 o’clock at the Class of 1878 
gateway. Led by the marshal, Philip D. 
Stubbs ’95 of Strong, the trustees, over- 
seers, honorary graduates, faculty, grad- 
uates and seniors marched to the First 
Parish church, in which the exercises 
were held. 3 

The commencement speakers were Rob- 
ert P. Coffin of Brunswick, J. Ralph 
Hamel of Portland; Austin H. MacCor- 
mick of Boothbay Harbor, George W. 
Bacon of Weston, Mass,, and, Kenneth E, 
Ramsay of Saco. At thé conclusion of 
the exercises the procession reformed and 
the company marched to the Hyde ath- 
letic building, where the commencenrent 
dinner was served. 


ILLINOIS MAY HAVE 
A 1916 CANDIDATE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor from 
its Western Bureau 


CHICAGO—Friends of James R. Mann, 
Republican congressman from this city, 
are showing signs of activity in pro- 
moting his boom for the Republican 
nomination for President: A tentative 
organization is now forming, it is said, 
to begin a campaign for Mr. Mann as 
soon as the Legislature adjourns. 


BANK MEN AT NANTASKET 


Members of the Bank Officers Asso- 
ciation of the city of Boston are hold- 


ing their annual outing at Nantasket 
beach this afternoon and evening. 


authority amonz. 


| mackerel, 


SHIPPING NEWS 


Fresh groundfish arrivals at the fish 
pier today were confined to two vessels, 
the steamer Swell with 40,800 pounds 
and the Genesta 17,500. The Swell also 
had 15,000 scrod and Genesta 4000. Two 
thousand tinker mackerel were brought 
up from Winthrop. Wholesale prices 
per hundredweight: Haddoek $3.75, 
steak cod $8.75, market cod $3.75, pol- 
lock $3.75, large hake $4.75, and medium 
hake $2.75. 


Receipts of mackerel at Boston today 


aggregate 700 barrels tinkers, and some | 


large fish. The tinkers came mostly from 
Newport, R. L., while a few trips arriv- 
ing late Wednesday afternoon at the 
fish pier held over and sold today. Quo- 
tations: Large mackerel 26 cents each, 
medium .18, smal] 13, and tinkers 5 cents 
per pound. “Receipts at Newport total 
830 barrels macKerel, mostly tinkers. 


Two trips were brought into Glouces- 
ter today, the schooner Victer from Bos- 
ton having 11]. barrels salt, mackerel, and 
an Italian boat 500 pounds small frésh 
Fish, mixed herring, mackerel 
and shad are reported on’ Newburyport. 
bar, but wild. i 


With holds filled with freight and a 
big motor boat lashed to the deck, the 
United Fruit Company’s steamship Es- 
parta, Captain Mader, sailed from Long 
wharf today for Havana and Port Limon. 
Fourteen canoes and four tenders for the 
Havana Canoe Club were taken out by 
the steamer. Casgo consisted of nearly 
10,000 sacks of potatoes, a large amount 
of plantation machinery, paper, shoes, 
provisions, pickled fish and American 
manufactured goods for Cuban meér- 
chants. Just as the Esparta sailed the 
company’s steamer Bowden, Captain 


Jamaica, laden with 24,734 stems of 
bananas, Steamship Sangstad of the 
fruit company’s fleet, Captain Emanuel- 
sen, also arrived today from Banes, Cuba, 
with 26,100 bags of sugar for the Revere 
Sugar Refining Company. 


A cablegram received here today an- 
nounces that the White Star liner Cretic 
arrived at. Genoa Sunday from: Boston 
and New York. The vessel called at 
Naples. 


After a passage of 56 days from Nor- 
folk with a cargo of coal the Boston 
schooner Malcolm J. Baxter, Jv., Cap- 
tain Smith, arrived at Rio Janeiro yes- 
terday. he 


The Leyland liner Devonian - sailed 
from Liverpool yesterday’ morning for 
Boston with 15 passengers and a general 
cargo, according to a cable received here. 
The steamer will be~due July 3. 


Volume four. of the series of Asiatic 
Pilots has been compiled by the United 
States hydrographic office and may now 
be purchased at the hydrographic office 
and chart sale agencies, Sailing direc- 
tions for the coast of the China sea 
from Singapore strait to and including 
Hong Kong and the Canton river’ are 
included, 


At Lynn last night three customs 
guards from Boston using the Lynn po- 
lice boat inspected many motorboats. 


‘Many owners were warned to fulfil le- 


7 


| load 


gal requirements as to equipment. 


, Intensity of the Great Harbor range 
lights at Woods Hole is to be increased 
by the lighthouse service about June 30 
to 80 candlepower. According to the 
1915 light list, the front range light 
which is on the south side of the bu- 
reau of fisheries wharf, is fixed red of 
50 candlepower. The rear light which 
is 74: yards 334 deg. from first is the 
same color and power. About June 25, 


Joff Nantucket, first class spars will be 


substituted for Old Man Shoal south 
end buoy No. 1 and Old Man Shoal 
north end buoy No. 3. 


From San Francisco comes news that 
the steamer Araluen, formerly the Ger- 
man steamer Scharzfels, which made 
many trips from Calcutta to Boston, 
had arrived at the California port from 
Barry, Wales, fiying the Australian flag.’ 
The vessel was manned by royal naval 
reserve officers. “The vessel was anchor- 
ed in Adelaide harbor when war broke 
out and the government seized the vessel. 

Chartered to load cargo at Boston for 
Manchester, the Norwegian steamer 
Magda, a. vessel of 641 net tons, left 
New York today and is expected here 
tomorrow. Sehedule calls for departure 
for England Saturday. The Magda is 
one of the smallest steamers chartered 
to load. .cargo at “Boston fora . trans- 
atlantic trip in many years. 


Discharging 3600 tons of nitrate of 
soda at Hoosac docks, the four masted 
Russian ‘bark lyynton, which arrived 
here a few days ago‘from Chili, is un- 
der charter to proceed to New York to 
case oil for Australia. The ves- 
sel will “probably sail from here in 
about two weeks. 

° é 
PORT OF BOSTON 
Arrivals 
Str Bowden (Nor), Henriksen, Port 
Antonio, 

Str Sangstad 
Banes, Cuba, 

Str Prince Arthur (Br), 
mouth, N S. 

Str Ontario, Bond, Norfolk. 

Str Suffolk, Harding, Norfolk. 

Str Old Colony, Decker, New York. 

Str Belfast, Rawley, Bangor, Me. 

Str City of Gloucester, Linneken, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Str Ransom B Fuller, Strout, Port- 
land, Me. 

Tug Carlisle, Derrickson, Philadelphia 


(Nor), Entanuelsen, 


Kinney, Yar- 


twg brgs. Spring, Oley and Tamanend. 
Tug F E Richards, Miller, Portland, 


> 
- 


al 


Henriksen, arrived from Port Antonio, | 


twg big R & RLC No 3, for New York. 
Tug Orion, Breckenridge, Portland, twg 
a digger and four scows. 


Tug Charles T Gallagher, Pierce, New- 


port. 
Schr Edward Trevoy, 
Sesert,. Me. : 


Ellisen, Mt 
Cleared 
Str. Prince George \Br), McKinnon, 
Yarmouth, N S. 
Str Nantucket, McDorman, Norfolk. } 
Str Old Colony, Decker, New York. 


Str H F Dimock, Crowell, New York. 


Str Belfast, Rawley, Bangor. 

Str Ransom B Fuller, Strout, Portland. 

. , Sailings | 

Strs Esparta, Hayana and Port Limon; 
Malden, Baltimore. © 

Tugs Carlisle twg bgs Oley, Sears- 
port, and Tamanend, Bucksport; F -E 
Richards, New York. twg.bgs R & RL 
CC Nos 3, 6 and Sieg agoee + Notting- 
ham, do, twg-bgs L & W BC C Nos 
2, 5 and 10; Petrel, do, twg bgs Dun- 
more, Hackensack’ and Tray; S O Co No 
2, do twg bgs S O Co Nos 6, 6 and 123; 
| Gwalia, Norfolk, twg bgs Tvie, Annie 
and- Helen, 


NEW YORK ARRIVALS 

Today—Strs Welsh’ Prince, Brest; E] 
Siglo, Galveston; .Comus, New Orleans; 
Herman  Frasch, Baltimore; River 
Arares,. Genoa; Knud: II, Frontera: Ber- 
midaian, Bermuda ; Maraval, Port 
Spain; Frederick VIII, Copenhagen and 
Christiansand; American, Rotterdam; 
Adriatic,, Liverpool; Clearpool, Nantes, 
and ben for ag Point. 


MR. LANSING A 
NEW FACTOR IN 
MEXICO PROBLEM 


(Continued from page one) 


dev oted-his attention chiefly to the Eu- 
ropean situation, while Mr. Bryan per- 
sonally dealt with the Mexican question. 
Now Mr. Lansing personally will handle 
both. 

Gen: Felipe Angeles, Villa’s military 
expert, who is now in Boston visiting 
his family, is expected in Washington 
next week to Confer with the Villa rep- 
resentaive.~ here, Enrique C. Llorente, 
and posssibly talk with government offi- 
cials. . 

From here, 


Mr. Llorente says, the 


‘general will return direct to Mexico to 


join his army, thereby* setting at rest 
the enemies’ reports that he has broken 
with his chief and fled the country. 

After a talk over long-distance tele- 
phone with General Angeles, Mr. Llorente 
said today. ‘the general may have a mili- 
tary mission in the United States, but 
has no political mission whatsoever. 

The. Villa agency here received a tele- 
gram from General Raoul Madero from 


t:-Ieamole, via Chihuahua, telling of a vie- 


tory over a Carranza force under Gen- 
eral Carrillo Zuasua and other chiefs and 
the capture of 24 railroad cars, 100,000 
cartridges, two machine guns of German 
make, a number of horses, saddles and a 
large quantity of armament. 

The fact that the machine-guns were 
of German make was noted in the de- 
spatch because practically all of the arms 
and ammunition used in Mexico are of 
American or French manufacture and it 
was a surprise to find German guns in 
which the ordinary supplies of ammuni- 
tion could not be used. 


GEN. VILLA READY 
TO ARBITRATE SAYS 
MEMBER OF: STAFF 


Gen, Franeiscu Villa will accept arbi- 
tration if General Carranza will do the 
same, aecording to Gen. Felipe Angeles, 
a member of General Villa’s staff, who 
arrived in Boston last night on a visit. to 


his family. He-is stopping- at the Hotel 
Brunswick and says he will remain here 
but q short time. , 

General Angeles, throtigh his wife as 
interpreter, said* the people of Mexico 
through their leaders are looking to Pres- 
ident Wilson andthe people of the 
United States be) ‘help them solve their 
troubles. 

General Villa; » ‘Ke said, is Willing and 
ready to accept: the ‘offices of this coun- 
try for arbitration, and if General Car- 
ranza is willing’ his chief will agree 
to abide by .the decision of the people 
of Mexico throtgh a. popular election. 
Gen. Angeles is hére as the official rep- 
resentative of Vilig“and he said he came 
to Boston for the: sole purpose of. seeing 
the members of his family, who are here 
for the. summer. 

General Angeles stated emphatically 
that he was going | back to Mexico and 
General Villa, yia Et Paso and Juarez, 
having come. from there by train through 
Chicago. 

*Generals Carthinne and Obregon are 
still together without open break,” said , 
General Angelés. “Generals Zapata and 
Villa are still united. against the Carran- 
zistas. And ‘boththe ‘Villa forces and 
the Carranza forces are fighting for the 
downfall of the Cientificos, or Mexican 
privileged class, which’ has had power 
there long enough. a 

“President Wilson, especially by his 
last note, is doing-much for the revolu- 
tionists. He favors. neither Carranza 
nor Villa, but \is regarded as. assisting 
both the revolutionists against the 
Cientificos. 

“President Wilson is regarded in 
Mexico as the best friend Mexico has. 
General Villa believes in the high in- 


tegrity of the President of this country, 


and would like to see him settle the 
Mexican disputes.” 

General Carranza is filled with pe~ 
sonal ambition, and will not accept 
terms of an arbitration, unless |} 
be made President of. plexico, accu. 
to General Angeles, 


‘child welfare work, also reported. 


SUFFRAGE ISSUE 


TO BE RAISED BY | 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Aadiniel FS of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation Is 
Opened at Marion With Large 
Number of Leaders Present 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

MARION, Mass.—At the twenty-sec- 
ond annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which opened here today, the interest 
centers on the suffrage resolution to be 
presented tomorrow. 

Among the suffrage leaders present are 
Mrs. Maud Wood Parks, Mrs. Claude E. 
Gilson, both members of the board of di- 
rectors of the federation, Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw, Mrs Robert Gould Shaw, Mrs Glen- 
dower Evans, Mrs Susan Lewis Ball. Mrs 
Mary Hutchinson Page, Mrs. Marion 
Booth Kelley, Mrs. Benjamin Pitman and 
Miss. Mabel Willard. 

The Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been one of the active organi- 
zations of the federation for many years, 
but members of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Suffrage Association have been on the 
grounds since last night collecting their 
forces. There is no anti organization in 
the federation and there is a generai 
feeling among the delegates | present 
that such organizations should not be 
allowed to influence action of the federa- 
tion. 


The number of suffrage delegates is 
in the majority but there is a chance 
that an attempt may be made by the 
antis present to sidetrack the suffrage 
issue by clever use of parliamentary law 
and prevent the question from coming 
to an actual vote. 

Mrs. Ann Luce, president of the Sippi- 
can Club, welcomed the delegates, and 
Mrs. George Winslow Perkins, president 
of the federation, made a short address 
setting forth the ideals of the federation 
as unity in diversity,: coordination in 
enelgy and cooperation in number. She 
urged the members to look at the ques- 
tions presented with an open mind witi 
the wish that the majority shal! prevail 
and with the aim of keeping a harmoni- 
ous unity. 

The treasurer’s report showed total re- 
ceipts amounting to $2445.78, expendi- 
tures of $2418.74 and a balance of $27.04. 

Mrs. Belle R. Clark, clerk, reviewed the 
activities of the federation during the 
past year, reporting,206 department con- 
ferences, 19 council meetings, eight regular 
and three special board meetings. Mrs. 
Mabel R. Lufkin, assistant clerk, reported 
on the manual compilation and distribu- 
tion. 

The report of the corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Arthur A! Hibbard, an- 
nounced that the membership of the 
federation has been increased by the 
addition of 10 clubs and one city federa- 
tion, as follows: Georgetown Woman's 
Club, Norfolk Neighborly Club, Wo- 
man’s Economic Club of East Bridge- 
water, Malden Women’s Civic Leagne, 
Research Club of North Adams, West- 
field Woman’s Club, Rockport Woman’s 
Club, Harvard Woman’s Club of Boston, 
Browning Club of South Easton, Civie 
League of Lee, Worcester Equal Fran- 
chise Club, Springfield Equal Franchise 
League, Florence Nightingale Club of 
Somerville, West Village Women’s Club 
of North Reading, Chatham Woman’s 
Club, Merrimac Woman’s Club, . West 
Medford Woman’s Club, Wednesday 


Club of East Walpole, Quincy Federa-| 


tion of Women’s Clubs. Three clubs 
have withdrawn. The federation is now 
composed of 284 clubs and three city 
federations, with a total membership of 
65,485. 

A plea for a greater direct membership 
with the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs was made to the individual 
clubs: of the state federation by the sec- 
retary of the general federation, Mrs. 
Leila C. Pennock, and the activities of 
the general federation as they affect 
this state were outlined briefly. 

“During the past year,” says the sec- 
retary’s report, “the New Century Club 
of Needham and the West Roxbury Com- 
munity Club liave been admitted to mem- 
bership in the general fedgration; the 
Current Events Club of Hyde Park has 
been. readmitted, having withdrawn in 
1909, and the International Kindergarten 
Union has applied for membership and 
been received, through the state of 
Massachusetts. Two clubs have_with- 
drawn,—the Boston Business Woman’s 
League and the Boston Parliamentary 
Law Class. 

Since 1905 the state federation has 
supported a summer settlement school 
in a remote little valley of the Great 
‘Smoky Mougtains, Tenn. Mrs. Emery 
D. Leighton, chairman of the settlement 
work committee, told of the work that 
was being accomplished through this 
school, from which four young people 
have gone to Maryville to further pur- 
sue their education on_ scholarships 
given them by friends in the North, and 
two others have become public school 
teachers in the Tennessee mountains. | 

Other reports were made by the re- 
lief work committee, Mrs. Ella C. R. 
Whiton, chairman, which has been en- 
gaged in relief work in the European 
countries; the bureau of information, 
Mrs. George F. Salisbury, chairman, and 
the press committee, Mrs, Annie L. Burr, 
chairman. Mrs. Charles O. Tyler, chair- 
man of a committee devoted in part to 


, the morning session closed with an 
ress by Dr. Edward Reynolds and a 
mary of the day’s program by Mrs. 


‘tion students will report to First Lieut. 


‘| readvertising for bids to the directors 


Beat in Our Cities” is to be dis- 


| cane by Lorado Taft of Chicago fol-| 
lowing the presentation of new clubs and 
the reports of the music, art and litera- 
ture committees at the afternoon ses- 
sion. 


ARMY AND NAVY 


Army Orders 
Special to The Ohristian ge tar anny from 
its Washington Bureau 
WASHINGTON—The following avia- 


Walter R. Taliaferro, aviation officer, 
signal corps, for examination for rating 
as junior military aviators: 

Second Lieut. Ira A. Rader, 23d in- 
fantry; Second Lieut. Harry Gratz, 23d 
infantry; Second Lieut. Edgar S. Gorrell, | 
30th infantry; Second Lieut. Henry W. 
Harms, 9th eavalry. 

Capt. William McK. Lambdin, quarter- 
master corps, relieved from detail in that 
corps, 

Maj. Morton J. Henry, relieved from 
duty as assistant to depot quartermaster 
Galveston, Tex., will proceed to Hono- 
lulu. 

Maj. Daniel B. Case relieved from 
duty in Hawaiian department will then 
proceed to San Frangigco and report by 
telegraph for further orders. 

Sec. Lieut. John T. O’Rear, coast ar- 
tillery corps, in addition to other duties 
is detailed as constructing quartermas- 
ter at Fort Crockett, Tex., vice First 
Lieut. John B. Maynard, coast artillery 
corps. 

Navy Orders 
. Lieut. W. P. Beehler, detached navy 
yard, New York, to Columbia as senior 
engineer officer. 

Lieut. (junior grade) E. E. Wilson, 
detached navy yard, New York, to Ar- 
kansas. 

Lieut. (junior grade) J. J. Broshek, 
detached navy. yard, New York, to Co- 
lumbia. 

Lieut. (J. G.) Schamyl Cochran, de- 
navy yard, New York to Colum- 
ia. 

Lieut. (J. G.) S, E. Greig, detached 
Prairie, to K-35. 
< Lieut. (J. G.) E. H. Loftin, to Colum- 

ia. 

Lieut. (J. G.) W. H. Passley, detached 
navy yard, New York, to Columbia. 

Ensign L. R. Ford, detached navy yard, 
New York, to Columbia. 

Ensign R. W. Holt, detached Charles- 
ton, to Milwaukee. 

*% A. Surg.,J. H, Payne, detached navy 
recruiting station, Hartford, Conn:, to 
continue at N. H., Boston. 

BA. Paymaster P. A, Clarke, de- 
tached navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H., to 
Kentucky. 

P. A.’ Paymaster ‘E. D. Stanley, de- 
tached navy yard Puget sound, to Mil- 
waukee, 

Chap. J. M. F. McGinty, 
Wisconsin, to continue at N. H. 

Movement of Vessels 

Dolphin, at Manhasset bay. 

Jason, at Philadelphia. 

South -Carolina, at Delaware break- 
water. 

Aylwin, 
York yard. 

Solace, 
port. 

« Utah, at New London. 

Mackenzie, at Key West. 

Florida, at Melville. 

Des Moines, at Beirut. 

Colorado, at Tobari-.bay. 

Denver and Nero at Lapaz. 

Severn, Potomac, C-1, C-2, C-3, C-4 and 
C-5, Cristobal for Almirante bay. 

Jouett, Norfolk for Whitte Stone 
Landing. 

Jenkins, Norfolk, to sea for trial run. 

New Hampshire, to Norfolk for New- 
port. 

Virginia, Provincetown, 
Steaming trial. _ 

Arethusa, Port Arthur, Tex., for Guan- 
tanamo. ! 

Machias, Key West for Veracruz. 

Saratoga, Olongapo for Shanghai. 

Kanawha, Mare island for San Pedro. 

Michigan, Philadelphia for Newport.:, 

Georgia, Roston for Newport. 

New Orleans, Mazatlan for Zapaz. 

Alywin, assigned to duty with sixth 
division torpedo flotilla, Atlantic fleet. 

A temporary division called the “extra 
division” has been organized in the tor- 
pedo flotilla, Atlantic fleet. This divi- 
sion consists at present of Nicholson, 
Downs and O’Brien. Other newly com- 
missioned destroyers, will be assigned 
to this division as they join the flotilla. 

The Kearsarge and Kentucky ‘were 
placed yin full commission at the navy 
yard, regs. yesterday. 


DIRECTORS FAVOR 
ORIGINAL BIDDER 


Construction of the drydock at South 
Boston will be awarded to Holbrook, 
Cabot & Rollins on their original bid if 
the recommendation of the directors of 
the port is adopted by the Governor and. 
council, who submited the question of | 293 


ditached 


Tonopah and E-l, at New 


Nebraska, Texas, at New- 
S2 


to sea for 


after labor interests had made protest 
to the Governor ngunm the bid as it now 
stands. 

Edward °F. MeSweeney, chairman of 
the board, and Lombard Williams, di- 
rector, voted in favor of accepting the 
present bid, while Joseph A. Conry, the 
third. director, opposed such action. It 
is expected that the labor men will pre- 
sent another protest, although the Rock- 
port granite cutters’ unions favor the 
present award. 


NEW TRADE BUILDING PLANNED» 


Work on the proposed Board of Trade| | 


building, to be erected at 700 Massachu- 
setts avenue, Cambridge, will start some 
time next week. The building is to be 
erected under the direction of Dr. George | ~ 
R. Southwick, the owner. The building 


SAILINGS 


Sailinga announced ‘below \ subject 
to change or cancelation without no- 
tice, in view of the uncertainty of steani-" 
ships maintaining their schedules; be- 
cause of the European situation. 


Transatlantic Sailings 


EASTBOUND 
Sailings from New York 
rsk, =f RK 
av, for Co a 
_for Naples- re 
ogg Na 


‘Sailings from Boston 
*Cretic, for eMditerranhean ports. July 22 
- Sailings from Philadelphia 
Dominion, for Liverpool.......... July 19 
Ancona, for Mediterranean ports; July 19 

Sallings from Montreal 
Pretorian, for Glasgow 3 
Megantic, for Liverpool............ Tuy 10 
Sicilian, for Havre and London.... July 11 
Hesperian, TOP TAVEPHOGl. 6. oo. cess July 1 
Corsican, gg | ae July 17 
Carthaginian,-Havre and London.. July 18 
Scandinavian, for Liverpool July 22 
Northland, for Liverpool re ae July 24 
Preétorian, for Glasgow July 31 

WESTBOUND 
er abe from Liverpoel 


York coed 6 b.6bnne [home = 
rb hcwary for Nog Tose gia oui July 3 
St. Paul, for New York 
+ mric, for New York. 
New York, for New York’ 
Northland, for Montreal 
Tuscania, for New York 
Arabic, for New York ja ces 
Philadelphia, for New York........ 
Saxonia, for New Y kK. . 
Adiriatie, tor New, 


"- Saflings from Glasgow 
Tuseania, for New York...... cache oun 
Cameronia, for New York..... eer ee, 

Sallings from See 
Potsdam, for New York 
New Amsterdam, for New York.. 
Noordam, for New York.... 

Ryndam, for New York Ser 
Rotterdam, for New York,’.. senewee 
Potsdam, for New York 

Sailing from Bordeaux | 

Espagne, for New York. Ge tas June 26- 


x Sailings from Ge ry 
ses . Tike 


u y 3. 
ilings from Covenicake 


‘ea 
Osear II., for New 


York.. coe 
Frederick VIII., for New York... July 2 as 


Transpacific Sailings 
WESTBOUND 
Sailings from San Francisco 
‘*Wilhelmina, for Honolulu 
¢ Sallings from Seattle 
*Seattle Maru, for llongkong .. 
*Awa Maru, for Hongkong.......- 
“Titan, OF EIOMMBONG: sec ccdecce 
‘ EASTBOUND 
Sailings from Hongkong 
Tamba Maru, for Seattle ......-..: 
Tenyo Maru. for San Francisco. ... 
Boe sg. frqm eet 
Chiéag ; 
strate ig ae iat 
Aki Maru, for "Seattle EE 
Sailings from Honolulu 
Makura. for Vancouver 
Chiyo Maru, for San Francisco. -»» June 20 
Sailings from Manila are 
Canada Maru, for Tacoma .,...... June 27 


*Carries United States mail. 


STEAMSHIPS DUE AT 
: TODAY 
City of Lincoln. Calecutia 
Gibraltar 
CIBGO: -Seccss -+--Port Antonio 
Bowden .Port Antdénio 
Banes 
FRIDAY, @UNE 25 
Ocean Monarch. Glasgow . 
Beatrice - Sosua, Ss. D 
AY, aone 28 


Ft eh Se for Boston ine New york: 
Sailin from Bergén . 


Bergensfiord, for New York. a 
Kristianiafjord for New Bs 
Bergensfjord, for New York:.....¢ 


e*nve June 2h 
June 29 
June 20 


une 29 
one 29 


STON 


TUESDAY, JUNE 29. 
Etonian (Cunard).Liverpoo!l .. June iT 
Heraukles........ Falmouth, Engl: and 
Carolina Gothenburg June 13 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30 
Bolton Castle... 


Roanoke dle 17 
LOrIal« . . 6.6 eéecns Manpbestts 
SUNDAY, JULY 4 
Pe PR . April 10 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 7 


Riverdale 


Keronga 


..May 20 
FRIDAY, JULY 9 f 
Fierminius.......Buenos Alires~,....June 7 
Clan Farqubar.. Calcutta +» May 24 
~ WEDNESDAY, JULY 14 
Kasenga q 
TUESDAY, JULY 20 , 
Australia ..\.....-dune10 
dares sae JULY 21 
Inverclyde Manila ..... scoteecenuee 3 


LEAVES RETIREMENT BOARD 
Charles A. Andrews, formerly deputy 


tax. commissioner of the commonwealth, . ° 


has resigned‘as a member of the board of 
retirement, to take ,effect today. « Mr. 
Andréws has been a member of the beard | 
since its organization in 1912. Dr, Johg™ 
FE. Fish has been elected as Mr. An- 
drew’s successor. 


—_- 


Classified Advertisements 


CLOTHING 


MAX “KEEZER : 
Highest prices . Oia for gentlemen's 
@ Gold and Precious 
Send letter or tele- 


AAAP 


pee age Co,, 1 


CHICAGO CORK WORKS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CORKS ~ 
630 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills 


TY PEW: RITERS 


Ra eae eo 
al. monthly; ren 
"Devonshire st.. Bos 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
POD AL my tt oe gee 
GOOD HOME, good wages to cleanly 
wi _and experienced girl for eneral 
housework in small family; no washing. 
Call 6&2 aT a st., Malden or’ phone 
Malden 1171 a 


_ SITU TIONS WANTED—FEM. E 

PAPRAAPAPAALALALALRSLYS SO oO LDAP LA ALO” AA 

TEACHER, young woman, desires On- 
genial employment uring summer m 
anywhere in New England. E, W. 
Albany ave., Hartford, Conn. _ 


“SITUATIONS ‘WANTED 


— <r 


i 


a ~~ 4 —_ 


is expected to be ready for occupancy in 
November. 


. ae 


TEACHER with considerable 4 
ence as attendant; would 
position with lady going to 

exchange for traveling 


M. H., 190 Myrtle st., 


June 20 


ian 


cc 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


‘ 


MASS:, THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1915 


ae ‘ RATES 


Beee-| CLASSIFIEDADVERTISEM 


NTS | 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 


__ EDUCATIONAL 


“HUNTINGTON SCHOOL ror BOYS © 


The Best Equipped and Most Comprehensive 
Private Day School in New England 
(SEVENTH YEAR) 
COURSES—Preparation for all colleges and technical schools. 
llege- entrance certificate. 


purposes. 

| Athletio fi field and élub house. Classes limited in number. 
teachers. Direct conversational methods in French and German. 
uates in leading colleges. Twenty years of. successful work in preparing boys 
for college. Weekly reports. Study, athletics, and play are regulated accord- 
ing to the age and development of each boy. - 
, TELEPHONE B. B. 4388. 


A. L, K. VOLKMANN, 415 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


¢ 


. 


courses. 
SPECIAL FEATURES—Care in selection of teachers and 


Small classes. 


Male teachers. 


‘struction. 
Every boy participates in some form of physical exer- 


_¢ise under the direction of ten teacher coaches. 
‘tional talks by prominent men. 
EQUIPMENT Six buildings in one. 


Five scientific laboratories. 
a running track, basketball courts, wrestling room—com- 
. pletely equipped. Swimming Pool (75x25) under glass 


class rooms. 


‘ A 


roof, filtered salt water. 


“Practical Arts Building—completely equipped wood- 
” working and electrical laboratory. Twenty-acre athletic 


ao | 


Flexible curriculum. 


field perene the building.’ 


. rated of boys ad nie in Se 
Ta catalogue Telephone Bac 
lus PPRANK PALMER 


' For i 


IRA 
$14 | Huntington Ave., Boston Tens Man’ s Christian Association. 


Business and technical 


Individual in- 
All day supervision. 


Voca- 


ae, A Ae 
~ ~“ 
7 9 aN p AS > 


Summer camps. 
Thirty well-ventilated 
Gymnasium— 


SS 
Bn 


uE 


US 


Assembly Hall seating 500. 


SR ee CR i 


September is limited 
yet eS ddress either 
, M. H., Director. 
aa Headmaster 


»y 


so 


x Sep, 
‘~ 


ae 


RECS EOLA BOER CEOS, 


ess 


A 


A” +,” a 


boy or girl. 


e Principia St. Louis, Missouri 


A SCHOOL FOR CHARACTER BUILDING 


ne PeeiNCIFIA 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


school affords a thorough academic training for young 
4n all grades from kindergarten to college entrance. Small 
and a large faculty of college trained specialists make 
ht individual work a valuable feature. 


sewing, cooking and business courses. 


Military: drill, manual 
An ideal school 


A Prospectus Wil] Be 
Mailed on Application 


‘airy rooms. 


= =VOLKMANN 


| me PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS OF GREATER BOSTON. 


of its kind in Boston with a building erected for school 
An abundance of sunshine. 


Gymnasium. 
College bred men 
300 grad- 


Ss 


OF 


land Powers Schoo 


THE 


SPOKEN WORD 


A School of Expression noted for the simplicity and 
| clearness of its methods 


Send. for catalog. Address MISS APPLETON, FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


ie 


ba’) 


== 


(42 Miles from K, C.) 


ENTWORTH 


Athletics. 


All For 


catalog address 
WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY, Lexington, 


Where Boys Do Things 


Prepares for College, Universities, Technical 

Schools and Business, 

The-oldest Military School west of the Missis- 
sippi and largest in Missouri River Valley. 
Rated an Honor School by the U. 8S. Govt. 
Strong School spirit. High scholastic honors, 

Box 15, Quartermaster’s Office. 


Missouri 


aie 


=S E A P I NU =e S Sinhe School For Girls 


DISTINCTIVELY DEVOTED TO DEVELOPING WOMANHOOD 
home life; personal, affectionate care. 


happy 
i lew. “4 ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable 
' for an outdoor life, which we make age and ne. 100 acres; pine groves; 1000 
; es 


ore. Ponies, horseback gy = 
Ww equipment. Gymnastics, Music, 
—native teachers. 


Al 
36 REV, THOMAS BIC ORD 


Outd 


Handiwork, Domestic Arts. 
l branches of ss Patient and enthusiastic instructors. 
18S FAITH BIOKFO > Principals, P. O. Box F, ; 


REWSTER CAPE BOD. MASS 


Growing girls inspired by wholesome 


ults in character and educa- 


oor sports 
German, 


French, 


THE OUT-DOOR PLAYERS 


A 


itt ‘x Pierce -Building, 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


INGSTON PLATT. Rhythmic and 


ARIE WARE LAUGHTON, Di 
Boston. 


After. June 


For training. in the Production of Plays, Pan- 
tomimes, Interpretative Dancing and Pageants. 


A NATURAL STAGE FOR OUTDOOR WORK 
Men and women experienced in 


rey scat rye productions. Modern Stagecraft and 
nterpretative Training—SENOR PLACIDIO DE 


z PETERBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ctor, School of En 


ngtieh speech & prerepmon 
e N, 


15th: terboro, 


“ 
Pr 

i © As 

; —— 

i) 

ay 


A school for boys, 
designated 
teacher to every ten boys; 
grounds and lake; 
eourses. 


located at historic Booneville, 
certificate admits without examination to leading colleges and universities: 
‘“‘Honor School’’ 
completely equipped; modern buildings, 
all athletics, 
For beautiful illustrated catalog, address 

- COL. T: A, JOHNSTON, Supt., 740 Third Street, 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Missouri. 72nd year; 
highest rating given; 
extensive 
business 


by War Department, 


fine ymnasium; manual training; 


Booneville, Missouri 


Phidelah Rice Summer School 


OF THE SPOKEN 


AK 


BLUFFS (Martha’s Vineyard) MASS. 


NDORSED BY LELAND POWERS 
Sag PHIDBELAH RICE, 
PHIDELAH RICE SCHOOL, 108 Hemenway St., 


KLIZABETH POOLDR RICE 


Boston, Mass. 


etc. 35th year o 
RY SEYMOUR 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 
HENRY. LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


. ‘Largest school of expression in the United States. 
Ba oy teachers in colleges, normal and high schools is greater than we can 
pow in Belles-lettres, oratory, 


s Sept 
L088, Bean, Huntington Ghambers, Boston 


The demand for our gradu- 


S867, physical culture, voice, dra- 


= ‘COUNTRY SCHOOL 
tion; work te agg 
in one. 
Gym. Re 


‘jwiss FAULKNER’S 
HOUSE ‘OF EDUCATION 
DEDHAM, MASS. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


fora few gitle of 14. 
eae © be 22 years. 


4 


ARTS, CRAFTS | 
| TIVE DESIGN 
achusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 

The oldest . noon go school of Expression in 
America. " Degrees granted. Public Speaking, 
Physical raiping. English Dramatic Art. Pro- 
fessional nishin er a 
48rd year Pee Oct. 4. Address D, A, 
maker, Principal, 922 Parkway Bldg” 


delphia. 
THE ORD sCHOOL 
vas Ridgewold, Redding. Ridge, Conn. On a 
rn 300-acre farm. Varied life out- 
eaeten. as .well as athletics. Individ- 
ual attention under experienced teach- 
ers. Ca reful preparation for life as 


e- 
Phils- 


enn woll as for all colleges. A summer ges- 
sion. D. 8. SANFORD, A.M., Headmaster, Box F. 
LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 

OF LAN HORT I- 


CAPE APOSITECTURD, 
CULTURE, AND DENING for Women. 
Founded 1901. a A ‘women a new and lucra- 
tive field of work. Thre er course, For infor- 
mation apply to THE PRINCIPAL, GROT ON, 
Massachusetts. 


i 


| four-year A, B.° anc 


~~ 
‘ 


-— 


“(ae ¥: 
We send 
ley, Smith, 


4 : Michigan, University. of Illinois, 
other westerfi colleges on certificate. 


Many girl 
Mount 
they desire 


| vironment 


Ida 
School 


6 miles from 
Boston 


We offer 


entrance. 


cial 
All outdoor 


All 
and historicai 


i 


A 


not ‘wish to go to college. 


and to select studies best meeting their 
tastes and needs. 


just these opportunities. 
take English or Literature, but the course other- 
wise is elective. 


Graduation, from high school not necessary for 


Special work in voice, piano, violin and ipe 
organ with eminent Bosfdn masters. fg 


A finely equipped school. 
new organ; new gymnasium and swimming pool. 


arte Elocution, Music, Domestic Science, 


the opportunities of 


Exceptional opportunities with a delightful 
home life. | 


NEWTON, 


—FOR GIRLS— 


sieitienies to Vassar, Welles- 


Mt. Holyoke, University of 
and 


a 


after leaving high school do 
But often 
advanced work in a new en- 
with competent instructors 


Students : 


All subjects count for diploma. 


= 


New building with 
Spe- 


sports. 


Boston in Musie, Art 


associations are freely used. 


Write for Catalogue. 


, 
MASS., 77 Summit-Street cs 


Sas 


== N RTA GL rn NA 
Boston University 
Summer Session 


Special courses for Teachers, 
Business Men and Students. 

Classes meet five days each 
week from July 1 to August 12. 


Courses Offered by the 


College of Business 
Administration 


Accounting, Bookkeeping, = 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeep- 
ing, Advertising, Journalism, 
Business Organization, Commer- 
cial English, Commercial Law, 
Extemporaneous Speaking, Com- 
mercial Spanish. 


Courses Offered by the 


College of Liberal Arts 


Economics, Education, Drama, 
English, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Latin, Greek, Music and 
other courses. 

Write today for Bulletin No. 3 
giving complete information. Ad- 
dress Professor A. H. RICE, 688 
Boylston Street, Boston. 


ESTIMA AAT AU UAT 
The MacDufhe School 


FOR GIRLS Springfield, Mass. 
Beautiful grounds, midway between Bwston 
and New York.. College and general classes. 


! 
| | 
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Art. Music, Household Arts. Individuality 
cultivated:** Gymnasium, Tennis; ~Riding, 
Swimming. Twenty-sixth year. Address the 


Principals, 
JOHN MACDUFFIE (Harvard) 
MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE (Radcliffe) 


es 


including Dept. of Music 


79 Rosedale Ct... DETROI1. MICH, 


Phone Hemlock 505 J 


The Berle Home-School 


FOR CHILDREN SIX TO THIRTEEN 


Affectionate home training plus scientific in- 
struction. ‘'wenty years’ experience. Ideal lo- 
cation. Summer session opens July 6. A unique 
school. A. A. Berle, D.D., Director. For infor- 
mation address Ira Z. Allen, A.M., Master. 


LITCHFIELD, Connecticut 
For Western Girls ' 


College preparation and fine athletics in their 
own bright climate. 


For Eastern Girls 


Equal educational hh gs 5 and a superior 
climate. THE WOLCOTT SCHOOL, 
DENVER, CoLonA ADO 

Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar and 


Wellesley. Send for circular. 


MISS C. E. MASON’S 
SUBURBAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“The Castle,’’ Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York. 
Only 40 minutes from N. Y. City. Upper School 
for girls 18 to 25; Lower School for girls 7 to 13. 


All departments, including vocational, Certifi- 
cate admits to leading colleges. For circular 
address Miss E, MASON, LL.M., Leck 
Box 7 


Miss Chamberlayne'’s bay'Sctico 


The Fenway, 28, Boston, tee 
Colles, reparato and General Cours 
CATHERI CHAMBERLAYNE, | Principal 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or 
FREE camps) in U. 8S. Advice free. : 
for girls or boys? American Schools Assn. Wri 
1051 Times Building. New York, or 1551 Masonia 
Temple. Chicago. 


Leader for 30 year .. Writ 

SCHOOL OF = “Expression,” fas 
also about r, urry’s 
EXPRESSION new Work for wl 
needs; never closed; a and, summer terms. 


Regus year opens Oct. 7. 8. S. Curry, Ph, D., 
Litt. D., Pres., Copley Sq. _Boston, Mass, 


~ SOMBARS OGLERGE. GBrd year. A Live Cdl. 
Strong modern 


lege for Live Men and Women. 

1 B. 8. corses. Pre-agricul- 
tural and pre-engineering (2 years). Home Eco- 
nomics, Vocal Arts, Piano, etc. For Bs and 
Particulars address FRANKLIN J. DR AKE, Eec- 
retary, Lombard College, e, Galesburg, Til. 

California, Los eles, Adams ahd Hoover 
Streets. GIRLS’ oOLEEGIATE SCHOOL. 
de =o 
ber 30th. 


ie 
x Parsons, B.A., s Vesnne W. Vennen, s. 


Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School _ 
29 Fairfield St., cor. Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
34th year. Sunny, airy school rooms. Gymna- 
sium, Outdoor tennis. Domestic Science. Lan- 
guages—native teachers.” Music. Art. College 
prepatatory .and general courses. Advanced 
courses for high school graduates. — 


The Ely School for Girls 


country sc One hour from. New York. 
Certificates to Vassar and the New Bngland 
olleges 
ELY COURT. GREENWICH. CONNECTICUT 
CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Training School for Supervisors of Music in pub- 
lic schools. th sexes. Voice, pe Form, 
History, Bar Training, Sight Singi Methods, 
Practice Teaching, Aa and re estra Con- 
ducting. Limit . Personal attention. 
Catalog. 61 Main st. Potsdam, N. Y. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
School—Thorough preparation for college 
and tgehnical school. Manual Training. 
School—Special home care for younger 
Outdoor sports. Catalog. SETH kK. GIF. 
, Ph. D., ncipal, Providence, R. I. 
The New York School of 
SECRETARIES 
Summer school, 3 mos.’ course. Special terms. 


students on srgbation Graduates reg. -Aeolian 
. W. 424 oh. WHEAT, Director. 


boy 
FORD. 


DEAN. 


‘FRANKLIN, “MASS. 
AnEndowed Boarding School: 


Young Wouun ‘and Young Men 


Full courses of study. Prepares for the best 
Colleges, Schools of Technology, Professional 
Schools and for business. Students enter col-’ 
lege on certificate. Special facilities for Music, 
Art and Eloecution. Four fine buildings, ample 
rounds. New building: this year. Science 
uilding with well equipped laboratories. Do- 
mestic Science course with full. equipment. 
Heavy ‘endowment makes charges: very reason- 
able. Visitors welcome all summer. 25 miles 
from Boston. Fall term begins September 14. 
For catalo ~ ge and further information adress, 
ARTHU Ww. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal. 


“‘! am for 
Todd, now, 
tomorrow 

and. forever.’’ 

So writes Mrs. Eu- 
gene Field, mother 

of one Todd boy; and 
hundreds of mothers sfiy 
the same thing. Our Ideal 
—‘‘For Ev Todd Boy a 
Good Citizen.’ 


TODD. SEMINARY 


's located ‘inn te erg the sea, fn the 
hill country of I[llinois,’ only One’ hour 
from Chicago. 68th year. Genuine 
home life. Cosy buildings and a fine 
big campus and woodland. All ath- 
letics. Inquire Apout cur North: 


oe Erincipal 
Woodstock, Til. 


Study Music 
the Right Way 


Thorough Rapid Permanent } 
Call, telephone (Back. Bay 1759) 
or write for prospectus containing 
convincing endorsements from 


people 
WHO KNOW 
Scho 


eth. 
es . 
rTvanair 

irae 


Faelten Pianofoct: 

Established 1897 
CARL FAELTEN, -Directog 
80 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


Virginia College 
For Women (Junior) . 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA———} 


One of the leading Schools in the South. 
Modern buildings. Extensive campus... lo- 
cated in the Valley of Virginia, famed for 
beauty of seenery. Elective, Preparatory and 


College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science, European and American 
instructors. Supervised athletics. Students 


from 82 States. For catalogue address 
MATTIE P. HARRIS, President 


Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, 
Vice-President 


~ Bradford-Acaderhy 


- FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
BRADFORD, MASS 


yea 
Thirty miles from Boston, in- the beautifu} Mer- 
rimac Valley. Extensive grounds and modern 


equipment. Certificate admits to leadi col- 
leges. General course of five years and two 
seeey course for High School graduates. Ad- 


dre 
Miss LAURA A. KNOTT. A.M., Principal’ 


The Abbott School soy: 
‘An exceptionally well equipped small 


school. College certificate privilege. Busi- 


ness course. Remarkable for contentment | 


of boys. Every vacancy filled the past 
year. -Terms, $700. Summer Tutoring 
School. Address 


GEORGE D. CHURCH, M.A., 3 eaaarreseecme ds 
FARMINGTON, MAINE 


DUMMER ACADEMY 


1538rd YEAR 
high grade, well equipped school for wie Bs 
330 acres. 8 buildings. Delightful outdoor life. 
Prepares for college, technical school and_busi- 
Separate Pane now nee erected for 
from 9 to 14. assy | limited, .Refer- 
uired. Addre 
ARLES S8. ‘INGHAM, Ph. D., 
Headmaster 
South Byfield, Massachusetts 


WINNWOOD — 


‘A Real Home School in the Country for |’, 


Boys and Girls 


Thorough Individual Training. 
Languages. Music. 
ally well. pleased. 

EARL J.. WINN (Corne!l) 

LAKE GROVE, Long Island, N. Y. 

50 Miles ‘from New York 


Chauncy Hall School 


ESTABLISHED 1828 
Prepates boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE QF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. 
a specialist 
N T. KURT, Principal “a 
(Copley Square), Boston, Mass. 


All Grades. 


FRANELI 
551 Boylston gt., 


Summer term opens 

An Ideal College |, 50" Closes Aug. 
OF z. Pace and peeves te 

nstruction n a 

VOCAL ART branches. Degrees 
DRAMTIC ART srentee. wr fr a : e 
EXPRESSION Gp aiken 
unce- 

ORATORY, ETC. ! ment to Secretary, 


THE MACLEAN ‘SCHOOL 
(Incorporated) 
6th Floor, 624 South Michigan Ave. a Ill... 
(Ad Adjacent to Blac stone Hote 


-LASELL SEMINARY | 


_ Auburndale, Mass. 


Advanced work for high school. graduates. 

Music. art, household sciences. 

Basketball, tennis, horseback riding and 

canoeing. 

Twenty acres, twelve buildings. 

G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
102 Woodland Road. 


ACADEMY 


Our patrons are exception- 


“tial. 
Every tegeher *}/. 
| Unity, . uaie 


[The Technical Normal 


School of Chicago 


Professional training given in 

MUSIC, DRAWING, DOMESTIC SCi- 

: ENCE, DOMESTIC ART, PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION 


One and two-year courses. Finest loca- 
tion. Dormitories. Diplomas granted. 
Graduates assisted to positlona: Practi- 
courses also offered. Fall term opens 
Sept. Ist. Write for catalogue. . IN- 
CIPAL, 3207 Michigan Boulevard. 


NORTHWE STERN 
UNIVERSITY 


4 
btn site: Schools Situated the 
Heart of Chicago. 
Law School near courts. Elbert H. Gary Li- 
brary-of Law : he ag Dental Schoo! 
clinie downtown. amp of Liberal Arts on 
Shores .of Lake M n> pt ond ‘Large gymnasium, 
new dormitories. - vocation. 
Views’ of: Campus. 
books of courses ip 
Music, Oratory, Commerce, Summer School and 
Ey aust Acsemee Biae., Dearborn 47 
western versity ; ear 
CHICAGO, . 


MERIDEN, N. H.. 


moderate tuition. 
Sth. High elevation 


ens 
dings 


Phe 


eight b buil 


acres. lew and separate dormito for 
girls and boys. New gymnasium. Play- 
ng. fields. School farm. 


The Mitchell Military 
Boys School 


-|Box M, Billerica “e miles from Boston), 


. Mass. 
For boys from 8-to 16. A country. school with 
every modern equipment. Booklet upoh request. 
ALEXANDER H. MITCHELL, Principal 


Curtis- Peabody School 


a ‘BEACON: ROP REET 
5 ve pain ' General Coutse 
Outdoor ~ 5 OP 
ew Fresh Air Study Roo 
AN 
for little boys and girlg, in‘a sunny, weather- 


OPEN AIR SCHOOL 
protected classroom. Catalog. 
MISS CURTIS 


Call or address 
college 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER, 
graduate, will recéive a few girls into her 
home for board and tutoring. For ana 
ulars write OCTAVIA W. .MATH HEWS 
Vineyard Haven} Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS. - 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOLS 


LAAAAAL LS Pata 


~ SUMMER MUSIC STUDY 
IN WHITE MOUNTAINS 


June 15th to October ist; piano, teacher’s 
normal harmony, song repertoire; fall. 
term. of Ammons Studios opens 
at 1710 Orrington ave., Evanston (Chi- 
cago), IH., 10 -Erskine Bank bldg., High- 
land Park, Ill. -Address for. further aka 
mation LAWRENCE CREATH AMMO 

ig ae REA AMMONS, Lisbon’ 


LIEDERHEIM SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC 
fics for singing and teaching. 7th season. 
summer plan. Boating on the Charlies. Swim- 
ming pool, Classes open Oct. B fag pupils 
in summer {nm singing and speakin 
the Pyncipal. (Mrs.) MAY 
{wel lesley College), AUB 

Miles from Boston. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


hools of Law, Dentistry, 
North | 


Kimball: Union ‘Academy °- 


A high grade Drenartory gr with = 


Oct. 4th’ 


Ideal |. 


oh Rug soles = 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 


ey 
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A Sac ddd HF 
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MR ae 
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447 Bourse Bldg., 


een , Siocx Le bins 


“BETTER THAN AIR” 
MECHANICALLY CORRECT 
NO SHOCKS NO REBOUNDS 


The One You Will Eventually Buy 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


RESORTS 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
‘Social Centre of the Jersey Coast’’ 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


Whole square on fhe ocean. 
EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PLAN 
Open All Year, ‘ ALSO Capacity 350. 


THE MARLBOROUGH 


a pi-year ae, 
Capactty 150. Eleva Booklets. 
. M. SEXTON, wPacosloten 


POULTRY 


[ 


House $15 
Colony Hou 
Oat Sproute 
gates, shipping 


oops. nee = 


The LEIGHTON 


POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 
' On the Boardwalk 


- Every Room an Ocean View 
Sanctioned Tennis Tournament July 8d 


E. H. CARLISLE 


MANILA, P. I: 


WOMEN 's SPECIALTIES 


yee 


FILIPINO HAND EMBROIDERY 


Waist Patterns, large or small designs, 
open back or front. White Lawn $ 26, 
ite Voile $2.50. Post paid. Robes, Un- 
derwear, Children’s Clothing, etc. "THE 
FAIR (established 1902), MANILA, P. }. 


PURITY 
POULTRY MASH 


is the correct egg making food. 
Ask your dealer, or send for sample 
of “Purity Feeds,” 


WM. 8. HILLS CO., Boston 


HOUSEHOLD NEEDS | 


Burditt & Williams Co. 


95 Summer Street Oat ford 660g 


DIRECT AGENT FOR i 


ass Underground 
METS REED <a ~~ Garbage Receiver 
_RINGS Be 


~ WEDDING RINGS, “4 and 18K "gold, 
$5 to $10; mail orders filled; send for ring 
size card; highest cash prices aid ey 
diamonds, old gold and silver. The B. 


. 429 Washington st., Bost 
established 1839. a toni 


‘PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


a: 
PROVIDENCE. Rt l s 


_DEPARTMENT STORES 


| DEPARTMENT STORES 


ROOMS TO LET: 


LEPALI POP OO OOOO OL LILI 

NORTH PEARL 8ST... 169— PI] 3an 
rooms for guests in private pruned nat 
utes from ‘Main st: Ricn: 


nt ‘ 


_ SUMMER CAMPS 


Camp Chocorua 
FOR BOYS* 


automobiling; music, sketchifg, dancing:’ 


Send for our 


S. B. DAVIDSON, A. M., Lit. D. 
Proprietor and Director 


The White Mowniain Camp: s* 


Located on Adjoining, Properties ‘tn ‘the: Most Beautiful Part of the White hte 


fufrieden 


FOR ADULTS 
‘ Athletics, tutoring, manual thaining; swimming boating, mountain or gape ad riding, driving, dh: 


All the best and some: unusual features Of summer, life in the, mountains. “A 
~ Come to Zufrieden and place your sons and daughters in Camps Chocorua and. Larcom.’ |} 


TAMWORTH, Carroll County, N,. H. 


Larcom 
BR GIRLS 


ms 


Tents, bungalows, cottages. 


CAMP 
ANCONA. 
WISCONSIN | sii 


Handirraft, 


month, $45. 


“A SUMMER HOME FOR GIRLS 
The place to come for a 
The place to spend a profitable vacation. | 


home Crass, 
nature study and - muste 


TERMS—Full season, July 1-Aug, 31, $85. 


$10 is required with application, 
RE early. 


ood time. 


swimm 
care and attent 


“One 


ore basket ball, 


ng 
niividual 4 


One week; $10. 


balance due July ‘st. 
Write for Booklet. MISS 


SS AMP. EAGLE Poa: 
For Girls 


‘At Stinson Lake, Rumney, N. H. 


— A ' 
Ap ideal wumenae comp in the mountaip- 
lake region of N land. e ses 
and riding fastrec ‘oa ree. Water sports, 
athletics and.mountain journeys under the 
supervision of compétent women instructors, 
Good cuisine. Excelent buildings with mod- 
ern improvements, Rea] campin oe. without 
discomforts, $175. Season June 
Founded in 190%, Catalogue from’ V. Evel 
Spencer, Ph. D., 414 W. 120thSt., New York, 


“SANTA ANITA:| 


The Berkeley Hall School Camp 
Summer home in the Sierra Madre Mountains. 
Happy outdoor life under care of exyertanced | 


teachers. 
Separate dormitories for girla and boys. 


. Bend for catalog. 
"2211 4TH AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 


Telephones 78427 West 509 


meas 


—_ 


|THE CAMP BUREAU|s 


491 Boylston Street, BOSTON 
repared to assist perplexed parents in the 
onion of the. camp best suited to their require- 
This service is free reiiable and par- 
Interview by appoihtment. Send for our 
}camp directory enclosing _Stamp, 


Camp Winnecook for. Boys |? 


ments. 


A camp. where woods, water, Gre, 


pam d t.”” “‘can’t’’ and aD. 
rest. 1500 feet on la ake "HERBERT 1 Le . 
Directer, 45 Shore Ro ‘ 

Reh oy a CAMP FOR nag airiges vt 
ine grove overlooking lake, Coeneies mo- 
le bon tine, sailing, swimming, horseba cls riding, 
mountain climbing tennis, asketball. FE my 


Pure w ater, g 


dancing, tutoring. 
OR, 265 Sommer a Street. Fiteh: 


Address DIREC 
burs; Mass. 


CAMP FOR: BOYS 


Work and Play. One hour from New 
York. Three months $250. MR. AND 
MRS. SNEAD, Noroton, Conn. 


NABNASSETT CAMP O23o¥s 


30 miles from Boston. All sports, tacladine 
swimming instruction for-$15 a fortnight. Com- 
petent care of experienced masters. Only gentle- 
manly boys accepted. 


-» EBEN JABR, 40 Highland Ave., Cambridge 


i 


Aug. 81. aj 


12th Season .| recr 


proper 
alry in sports, and + age life help, Pag rehange 


ONEY, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
For 


Pine Knoll Camp @%, 


Aims Especially to Teach Poise 


and. Harmonious Living 
Foot p_ Meantein, on Iona. ‘Lake, N 
BD nea woods,. spring waters 
reened wall tents, “artistic Wenralew, 


ws 


op camp pr m. Illustrated book 
= FRAN PGES hi 


15 1 teen Beet t, Lynn, Mads, 


THE SHEPARD COMPANY OF PROVIDENCE; RHODE ISLAND 
Announce “JUNE SALES OF WHITE GOODS” 

/ in their variong stores, including Ready-to-Wear, Linens, Summer Wash Goods, . 
| Gloves, Ribbons, Laces, and, in Fact, all merchandise of known standard quality 
“—for the hot weather ‘comfort. 

_ CLOTHIERS © tg CLOTHIERS ; : 
“BROWNING, KING & CO. | 
WwW estminster and Eddy. Streets, Matias. i. -Ee 
_* “THE STORE OF THE TOWN” .- ' 

“Clothing, Hats ane Soviet for Men, Boys, and Children — 
CLOTHIERS, HATTERS, OUTFITTERS ~— AAR ARRARAR ARRAS 
153-155" Westminster _ St. Providence, R. _ I. 

peg “ ‘TABLE/SUPPLIES Kea: Sh 
- 4 SALAD DRESSING Ee” OCS and H 
Mayno’s Mayno-aige. All Grocers OS slery 
Mfc.: iby § GEO, F. MAYNO, Providence, R, I. OF QUALITY.” , 
{SUMMER CAMPS - F FE.BALLOU co 
. Weybosset and Eddy Streets 
, PROVIDENCE 


Pe a 


SHOES AND HOSIERY | 
SULLIVAN COMPAN ¥: 


‘159. WESTMINSTER STREET 
_ FINE SHOES AND HOSIERY 


For Men and Women 
BANISTERS SHOES . FRED 8B. FENNER, 
FOR MEN President 


omg 


Herein Shoes and Hosiery. 


If You Want the Best 


| Moderately Priced 
“THOS. F. PEIRCE & SON | 


> | 
— —.d 


Pay: | HARDWARE 


PAP LOL PELL AP 


Automobile Supplies and Tires 


Dependable Goods, Fair Prices and 
Prompt Service 


., | Belcher & Loomis Hardware Ca 


83-91 Weybos St. Providence R. |. 
‘rel, 1987 1 Back Bay - 


| 
oan 
— 


HOUSEHOLD NEEDS 


————e 


Ideal ' 


pian 

ooh atic e 

saddle c—% 
as. iit astrated Lote 

Roys, 10 Bowdoin wham 


Camp Fairmenthe GIRES 
Laké, Francestown, N. H. 


Mg) tm ; Boating, Swimmt eh Bere Wi Rid- 
es. Cli ing. Good Sy! = oe wee: 
nip aad ot other field sports. thoes 


on le fo Pian of eae 


CAMP KENNINGTON 


SEBAGO nes ME. 


Adults, families, pa —— t = 
launches, tennis, I hg ag 8 beds, — pastes 
NNiNGTON, 


Loeation. ideal. Booklet. 
South Casco, Me.- 

Home Camp for Girls 
and Young a 


Camp 


Pleasant ag “life poke shore of 


Lake, ym tennis cou 
ag ap re = 
press St., Broo 


CAMP RUBEN JZ For Adulte 
takes Mick 


tele- 
ox farther information 


Excellent’ 


phone, 


The “BLITZ” Polishing Cloth 

Jj] Cleans and polishes Gold, Silver, suickal, 

Copper,” etc.,, quickly and _thoroly 
without ' scratching the most delicate 
surface. 25. cents. ang fey ay 

e ouse- 
A.W, AIRCHILD keeping Store 

| b+ —10- - Arcade, Providence, R. I 

J bee e — 


_ LAUNDRIES 
~neeeeeeeeeeeeeaeaeaeees=_ k a ee ee _ eles ne ne) 
“The: “Laundry That Satisfies” 


307 Broad. 
Street ° 


TELEPHONE 


WHAT CHEER 
LAUNDRY 


Union 4300 
. $6 Burgess St., Providence, R. f. 


‘WOMEN’S SPECIALTIES 


JONES'S ARCADE 


‘ LADIES’ FURNISHINGS 
Hmployees share profits. 
MRS. WILLIAM H. SHAW 
Corsets, Brassieres, Petticoate made to 


order. one road 57-R., Providence, 
R. I. Mail orders filled. =~ a 


FARM PRODUCTS 


The Brown Farm on A 
Tel. West 369-W - 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES 


— 


Ruben, 


ad . 
te P 5 
5 * 7 f« - 
at > 2 a 4 5 
¥ ; 
pe re =! 


—— ” ; : 
POP AOE 


NNN 
6x8 Portable . 


age 99.00 $3.80 


E. C. YOUNG BOX COMPANY | 


__24 DEPOT ST., RANDOLPH, MASS, _ 


Hill 
bis a NSTON, Rt 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES 4s 
CHAS. F. acne Ey ca. Ot sis 


¥ 7 


ae 


Sais 2 


! 


tiarti 


ja 


Pigs a C ae 
~ * F hay = > +S 
ae > 
4 7 > 3 * : 
4 eh too sero 
aS dame Sage ¢: _ se 
ae et T« : . 
“s 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1915- 


eannceen| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMEN TS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. SPRINGFIELD,MASS. | BROCKTON, MASS. | HARTFORD,CONN.. HARTFORD, CONN. CONCORD, N.H. | CHA MPAIGN, ILL: 


MEN'S FURNISHINGS amar FURNI esrites ; WOMEN’S SPECIALTIES _—_|__PAINTERS AND DECORATORS PAINTERS AND DECORATORS GARAGES _ CLOTHIERS 


The Children’s Store : ZAX if E R -TH E DECORMIOR | Have your deco- }{\; - Eag le Garage JOS. KUHN & CO, 


ag CLOTHIERS——HATTERS 
Haynes. & Company Baby ToMisses © (CO ~ ! : rating ¢secuted ||) QP Ste Hels par Maelo Motel: | s0:5t. Mala: Gieese _._ _cuseeaioh aaa 


RELIABLE Headquarters for iw. 

Aas Dainty Baby Wear « \ " 
g, 

L. 


rn 


CONCORD, |N. A. AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES” 


ERED L. JOBNSON.. Pew. TOTOMOBILE tires and tubes, Dia 


346-348 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ) "|The am CATERERS nh Sore Se 
The Best a Baxter rsonall FOR ee CORT Rides Unites States, etc. 
ieee xait sed meat tae supervises the || Baker, Caterer and Restauratewr|—— : 
HAYNES BLUE SERGE SUITS | : sete ete Sa oe . CRRAMERIES OM 
Ss 5S ORE i ia 3 Pick : 
In town or country, on boulevard or boardwalk, on the job or vacation, oat = JTEL-CHARTER: ‘ G.N ARDINI & SON ARIREC a ae nS Cre . 
Haynes Blue Serge is pre-eminently proper and perennially welcome, These ee : Ask Your grocer. Champaign, IL | 


. ) 
are all wool and fast color. Exceptional values at : ' COAL } 4 ENGRAVERS; 3; STATIONERS 6 North Main Street BAKERIES 
$15, $17.50, $20, $25 | | . ; pp eeennnnacanan TIN ty TT ee ————— ——— Fi DRY GOODS oun a fe ee en 


The Home of Woman’s Fine Apparel O O TT OC | Eugene A. ison seabed re eh HOME MADE BREAD 


while you are va- 
cationing. 


K YOUR GROCER 


128-130 Main Street, BROCKTON, MASS. Fie : WEDDING Harry (G: Emmons OFFICE | FIXTURES © ae 


DEPARTMENT STORES CLOTHIERS One of the -. Pieces to Buy : 
we ~ — ~ . ' i! Pla Sh tie! A 


2H {' for *1915 522 Asylum Avenue ie.case. - Restaurant and lunch. room fiX-— 


and be assured of real 4 RTFORD : : ures. Write for ‘prices. Champaign, Tl. = 
Forbes & Wallace Store OUTFITTERS ah | Ready -{0- Wear Apparel Home Comforts Ji : al eee snd -Samples 62 to 68 North Main St., CONCORD, N. H. — OO a tein a 
A COMPLETE H. W. ROBINSON ©o. Delivery at Your Convenience | DAVID E. MURPHY COAL 


y . TO MEN AND BOYS a BROCKTON, MASS. ; : : DRY GOODS ; TF you. want a clean, bright, hot- hunts 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Vv . 2) 0 Connor Coal Co. wha the pk ohn ~~ |76 to 82 North Main St., Concord, N. H. | ing ane V. WALLS rg 


handise at the} Because Our Method of Merchandising | ) ASSEN wes FM | Sestle: "W._ a 
RGAE re eee Clothes, has resulted in our prices being always | (SQN Ime) °2 Pratt Street PIANO, TUNING JEWELERS = ay sees 
parantcclng iverything It Sells 311-313 Main Street | lower than those of any other stores in we Phon ‘ Nic ta jo PS al ag 9 MERCH 


ri 
Giving a High Grade of Service this vicinity, you should not lose sight of . 4 | Charter 3012 J ‘ TT & CO. may send advertising to William + 
s . the fact that this is a QUALITY store— ; Wasi secsypaanes gee Le JOHN w HILL bai: L. PICKETT | Thom son, Suite 400, First Natio ae 


DEPARTMENT STORES : founded on ‘“‘value-giving.”” Ut t satis- ; es 
Meekins, Packard \ Wheat PIP PDP LIL LLP DIL BIL PAL PI PDO LO faction with nse. goada’ is hye otoaraat = 33 Beach Street, Hartford, Conn. j Choice gifts in sterling silver and eit glass | Bank pce Champaign. na ‘5 
WHERE IS SOLD verdict. FRASER’S. . ; WOMEN’S S SPECIALTIES 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. GE ae DEPARTWRNE | stores |= ===; HOME BEAUTIFUL HOME BEAUTIFUL °*HOME BEAUTIFUL, 


HIGH GRADE FURNISHINGS , \ DISTINCTIVE)-. | 
FOR THE HOME | | APPAREL oe Crawley Shop - BUNGALOW PLANS BUNGALOW PLANS — <._ BUNGALOW PLANS ie 


Hemstitiching, Button-makin 4 ew rtndanduinnid dashes tet 
The largest department store in 9: 9, Accor _ arcane 


Dry Goods and | . Y For Women and-~ Southeastern MasSsachusetts. Our dion and Side Plaiting, Machine 


‘Women’s Ready-to-Wear Apparel . stocks are complete—our large out- Scalloping. * 
ensgeeeernee—o- y cabal | 4 Children let enables us to quote low prices. 


LEATHER GOODS Together with the Varied Accessories of Tener thir Bona popular restau- 46-47 DILLON BUILDING 
nn Dress Charter 4134-5 


~W E E KS eERRUS ) FURNITURE 


= L. E. DEFAUT ae no ( iY 
ae Leather Store Factory Distributor, 356 Main St. A Good Place to Trade 
= sais) ovage: HALLET-& DAVIS PIANOS |: jqueprow FURNITURE CO. MILLINERY—GOWNS 


Trunks Umbrellas carmen —$—___—_— COMPLETH HOME FURNISHERS stg 20 tag 
Regal Shoes for Men GROCERS 41 Center Street Brockton, Mass. & 


. am poe 73 Pratt Street 
CONFECTIONERY | ARTHUR A. CALL TORT wiminisenmil _1” HAIRDRESSING 


Fine Groceries —=T HE GIFT SHOP E. M. WADSWORTH 


144 State Str S field Diamonds Watches. Jewelry, Silverware Charter 383-2 Brown, Thomson Bidg. 
e eet - ringfie "redding ts in wide assortment. 
| dso. U. C. SMITH CO. BIRDS, PETS, ETC. 


MARKET AND LUNCH ROOM 400 Main St. Brockton, Mass. 
Travel Bags for Pets. 


319 MAINSTREET || | ~- in na 
Makers and Retailers of’ | Everything Good to Rat. 
i See MEN’S" FURNISHINGS of strong fibre (black or 
P tits . een ta 


4 tbe CHOCOLATES cue viles Warp 
i - | 473 State St. C. A. Wright Comfort Is Found in Wearing the Sh 1—14"x8"x9%%" high, bs 75 
~~ WOMEN’S SPECIALTIES |_THE WRIGHT LUNCH. 6 Walnut St. Shirts and Underwear We. Sell a ey 18 xO xe 


vk ete PICTURES . AND FRAMES ~ ae Seet nag? a ginny Pg it ad or nest ** 8) ee — 4—20' bond "Post a 
D. H. Brigham & Company |- aye E P tue and Bravébetor Walon’ scott. <4 odie 4 on ford Bi ; 
AN EXCLUSIVE STORE WE RAME FICTURES PERKINS & ROLLINS CO. | a HARTFORD, CONN. 


J. H. MILLER CO. ee ee, Mee. CLOTHING 
21 Harrison Avenue, Springfield, Mass.. REAL ESTATE 


3 eae eo a ’ ° ig wes 33 ron x Bi. 
fee NS. WEAR |. ~ Wralton-Weaver Co..._| Real Estate, Insurance, Mortgages Boy s Vacation Wearables Sa — i WS aon 


Have had 25 years’ experience in the/Cool Linen and Khaki Norfolk Suits. 


Springfield, Massachusetts ARTISTIC PICTURE FRAMING business. My references are my clients. | Serviceable, durable and easily washed 
JOHN V. SCOTT. 126 Main St., Brock- | Price. , 7 S IN. S 
RB FE PRE: 2a ie oe ol ig $3.50 WELL ADAPTED TO. ITS URROU ND G 
<a Millinery KALAMAZOO. MICH. |cEMMILL BURNHAM &CO.,, Inc DESIGN. No. 541. A very practical 
356 MAIN STREET. ROOM 502 _ MANCHESTER, N. H. TOILET ARTICLES The Service Store 66 Asylum siesta design of five rooms. The full width of 
Imperial Toilet Bazaar PAINTERS’, SUPPLIES ° nananbiivinheioaatite JEWELERS. the living room is fourteen feet, and it 
pe | - TOILET ‘GOODS —————————————e rere ~~ reaches from one side wall to the other. 


Hair and Toilet Goods Sods. Books, Koduks and Supplies, The dining room has beamed ceiling and 


tr pte ac Sneaee Te). 6006 P28 he Tye an eee ash BONDE Ly “by paneled wainscot. A ‘sleeping porch is 
SEANIGURING (ry SHAMPOOING by () [] ‘Varic 0. Ke - oii OM Burdick Block Nc i S included in the plan connected to either 
if tg ae cao tava cos. Capes MANCHESTER, N. H. . * 0 Re Me SHOES For of the bedrooms by the hall. The kitchen - 
KT Weddings is of the cabinet pattern; everything used 
NU-BONE CORSETS BRUSHES of every description: at -|} ) 
eager Good Models in Brassieres. very _low prices. Paint and ption: at "BELL. SHOE HOUSE. and in the kitchen may be kept out of sight 


RS. N. REED, 356 Main‘ St., Room 409. r Al. A124 Graduation 
ma Brushes, Sunters” Wiese. bree s FOOT FITTERS here and kept spotlessly clean. Estimated 


LAUNDRIES Tumbler Brushes, Wire Scratch ||| ‘L, ISENBERG, Prop., 124 E, Main a cost, $2800.00. 


Brushes, Window Brushes, White- RUBBER GOODS 
wash Brushes, Kalsomine. Brushes,” MILLINERY ore er: ssracen Aeiinidia dll A OAA th, areata cpnigitodielari ates teak pik This paper has made special arrange- 


raining Combs. ~. {> | WHE RUBBER ments with the designer for his personal 
. = “GUELDA BIRT eS answers to all inquiries and questions | | 
a i Oe 1s tin MEN’S FURNISHINGS | * EXCLUSIVE MILLINERY NSE GOODS which.may arise relating to the proper ‘Ad the author of the! apa 
Rt Volo —FlajeO a= <a ae Ty i _* 136 S. Burdick Street ta] ha ANGG- Sporting Goods, Auto treatment of details and interiors for the designs featured on this page. the au : ro iki, chee 
7) BESSE-EKLDRIDGE CO. MME 9% CONFECTIONERY Cid Se eae , = Jf '= » Tires, Accessories Bungalow Plan Book he is informed to the minute on all phases: of the artistic home a pipes f — 


tes eae mancntinets lways prove beneficial to the, prospective- home-. 
NO SPOTS. AT SCOTT'S MEN’S AND BOYS’ : Alling Rubber Co. .and recommendations, gladly given without charge, 4 . 
et - SAMILY WORK S tenadatian Ut analy: our ein ie sdk. ; builder. The above design is selected froMa this 112-page book. which he will mail to any address post- 


at lll \ . . the foundation of quality: our aim is sat- — 167- 169 ' A lu St. dev 
CONWAY LAUNDRY- CO. Clothing, Shoes and Hats | isfied customers. 114 S. Burdick st. = — paid upon receipt of the price, one ($1. 00) dollar. This bungalow publication is entirely oted ‘to 


Tel. 2631 31 Sanford St. = A n addi tional offer. to. 
Wet ily ror . : ; ) ‘FOOTWEAR st from $600.00 to $4000.00 to construct. As an addi 
, Wet Wash, Family and Finished Work : Right Goods—Fair Prices cs GROCERS tenie designs and plans ranging m se — complete detailed blue print plans and specifications. of the 
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Daily Demonstration of Player-Piano 


Devoted to the Unusual] in 
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——— 3 wre - aaaaee _ the readers of this paper, he: wi 
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panes te an ll JEWELERS _— ot nes no ease ost the AT well ae and Hosiery above design for $5.00. Please address all correspondence relating to gr atest ee PA OF oe 
ine your eaterial and. 1 pill design, GEO. E. PEARSON . 2 ve eer vindue yumrasitecd fresh vegeta- and specifications to the above mentioned designer, JUD YOHO, The Bungalow Craftsman, 

THW For the Entire Family Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash. It will receive his prompt attention and detailed replies... (Advertise- 


cut, fit your gown and supervise your sew- i EWELER prices on all groceries. S. O. BENNETT, 
1.50 first day, $1 thereafter. - 922 Elm Street, next to City Hall Spot, Cash Grocery, 220 N. Burdick. 
ment. ) Sica " 
Beiconer i « VARNISHES, ETC. 


ae. S x 
E. TOWNSEND, 137% Stato St. eT 
_JaWELE lity, full meas we 7 LIGHTING FIXTURES °* | ES, ETC. 
livery, 1402 East ave.; phone 1019. 755 MAIN STREET a NEW BEDFORD xc nongeeepamals keane ieee aneninie EET 


JEWELERS ' NEW YORK CITY p LATTES Spek Grocery for dependable | JAMES Lawrence & Son 
Woods & Co., 404 Main St. STORAGE AND MOVING | 


eee YOUR GROCERY d ll i - ye 
sda} attention ikeent.te MRS. Fa! Don. DEPARTMENT STORES iat] ten | \ Hf your dealer cannot supply our 


“¢ Jewelers 3 ‘ ee : . “3 , Ree NELLY. 613 Davis st. _Phone 2132 J ey mane eee —itteted wk iiegne tetas mined A A , LIGHTING 


Pere ce sects ot eae Ks Or Sage den 8 Co.) wmutinery 7 | =P EryrURES 


‘ IATE HATS 
~ YOu DEMAND ‘BRYAN and bo SMART UP-TO-I eS Give us his name 


— aes gt ¥ Be Bs o S we ‘ Faazantes <a VT’ RY, MODERATE -P . : ; .€ da fll - send | 
Importers and Makers of Objects of Spectra at & aa | HOUSEHOLD NEEDS Of The Best Quality Hook Block ~°* a - Eitustrated voaklet 


Industrial Ar : ; ) ° S At Moderate Prices Ph 1971 | 
Pottery—Wood—Metal—Fabric. ee Sieh eae ' ed pete tian evar lacs Oa rats at Vania | 4s the original 
| | S| TF AvYantit and Inland ® , BENNETT & ines oe FURNITURE, RUGS, SRemenies, — lim E fist W ashi 


MEN’S TAILORS qo: aa Soe . |_ Edwards and Water Sts. sis PAPE aa JEWELERS 


rr: 


? ~ | BBG: wew ipyacpnos prec, Nays 3. A pes? GROCERIES __ 
C, M. KELTON (et ePrice asta ee ete} | UPHOLSTERING AND REFINISHING) GROCERIES Exclusive Jewelry 
180 -WORTHINGTON STREET . oy aS Rs if: 8 < PBS $x8s 83 - A. C. KERSTEN, upholstering and re- ~*~ People wishing the better grade of jew- We make complete ‘a the 


a finishing; old furniture rebuilt. 151-58 E. te. W > y/ ~ | vi Am 
 Men’s Tailor Custom ‘Shirts oe ES oe Key if Water st., Kalamazoo, — Mich. ; Phone 20: 2033. Woodland Grocery pa FR lag wag ng astanas. seat *h age and. Vicinity, =- zak I rice ~ ae is and 
TAILORS wu % ah 2 Ro 89 oR “Repeat oe | . / 230 Union St., New Bedford,. Mass, — eaiahis and Work. AS ble all 
, Hoisting Lift V Board St me | ALLCOCK’S BARBER SHOP — Safety We deliver promptly Established astuied Reasonable ‘Prices. UY » Zinolin -%, os the ‘only rei a 
re and ‘gentlemen's ger’ suits ¥ 16 alt at a eamer ¥ ont te eae mg - go nance, Mi he to all parts of the city. Ca er Display Rooms, — | ray ‘$ zim Fe ast mat It 
= : rder;. cleaning ‘an repairin ; | our best*a uin alamazoo c - Ww. Jackson | | Con! - no iead a best 
FEIFFER, 148 Walnut st.: tel. 8530. New Rin ty pi Storage Charter 6896 178 Ashley Street ; GROCERIES = A Ft t- for all outside ‘painting 


For Household Furniture’ | , ery ; 
: MEN’S FURNISHINGS re af CUnOnbD ae. | } zine 
; Clean Separate Locked R : : a Bi ns 
SHOES AND HOSIERY | cs a WV ARPHOUSE wes ; VAN PRENNEN “E SCHRIDR Mew tnd ee ee = = | Come Where the Good Things Gather. METAL ARTS & . siege adi oral sb shore — 
woes eee a rrwrws ~ es a 4 o —_ P ’ 
GOOD SH SHOLS | AND HOSIERY : IG N boys’ clothing and furnishings specialists. ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES © CRAFTS CO. 
For All the Family FORRIGH USEHOLD AND. REMOVAL Main street. - TABER CENTRAL MARKET. . Mention Monitor. a ‘Floorstona es dle 


of HOU ' 
Fine re Repairing BOWLING GREEN STORAGE & VAN CO, }; 3 _—- , 
MORSE & YNES fo. 18 Broadway, New York » MECHANICAL PATTERNS _ : EVEREADY AND GROCERY Ben ja the old fashioned 


= 316 Main. Street ee = a Flashlights, Batteries and Lamps | Accounts Solicited. - 58 Union St. HOUSEHOLD Pel FEMALE Gascea ofl varnish’ 


COAL NEW YORK. All Shapes, Sizes and Prices eer er ~~ — Sn == hogany ag or pcm 
tors of wood iad. metal patterns ; proleel. e ie, Hed, Mab Many dou Sone 


Merchants may send Monitor adver- efficient service. 128 Eleanor st. Tel. 2963. é CLEANING f EL a til fine 

mene ‘Coal Co. | ates Saas Sess ~~ ELECTRICIANS | ugras A'SiewAR € Berkeley Liquid Wax }|}, sition" “* ** * 
on enu ae AL. 
mpany Lehigh Our Specialty” = a = fe. D. ‘PLATING, electrical wiring of “all O F rench ‘Cleaning . For FI Interior Wood-. "Multoproof Varnish 
Tel. CHICAC GO kinds; estimates given on all classes of 69 PEARL ST., HARTFORD, CONN. Office, 47 William 8t., New Bedford or Qors, is the new: idea. of: a varnish for wi 


180. or 5652 
2 “es 18 Simpson st.; phone 1708-R. : = A. M. BUSH & CO. | | “work and Furniture : purpose, taside, fy outside, which wi 


=e 2 SITUATION WANTED as janitor of |. POTTERY SHOP, Kalamazoo—Japanese STEAMFITTING Dante ite danmot 1 wae ao without “turning w 


: oS 2 ears better, cannot become i 
TABLE SUPPLIES church, apartments or offices, caretaker or cos ghana ‘8. for 25 conta, post- CONNING x CO. Rik ~ ‘ay E. EARLE, 50 North Second St and gives better © sy than .the old Beautiful books of , Rae Pann i, 


ee SS - — 


Fruits—Choice V 1 refs. THOMPSON, 529 E. 46th st.,|—— 1.76, r | 
EPaney, ee cnc vegetables Enicago. O 29 th st PHOTOGRAPHERS | Steam and Hot Water pears al , $3. “6 wil ‘Gals, 8 Qua ¥ one vi H CO} +Y, 
rn eS to. do one fioor for : 
NEIFERT STUDIO —C ial “147 Se. x as u 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS | CHICAGO _. Portrait. Photography. 808 Bank bidg. Local Securities __ DENVER, COI O. Manufactured. ‘by oo: BROOKLYR, N.Y. 


RR ren ES SPST OCCT CC CCCCee watchman, by competent married man; POWER PLANT PIPING fashioned paste colors. Recommendations sept, free. 
GEO $1.00, Pints 60c. Will mail you enoug 
618 Main St. . Tel. 9220 ” PT ee ee ae Be ee laniegh  Te 
eoreern Merchants may send pnisor adver- Phone 2503. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


hg : “| thing to CHAS. M. VEAZEY, 1313 | —————— —— ae JOHN A.- ROBINSON = = 
PAINTING AND PAPER HANGING | : ' sO A AMT TR E 
Floors Finished and_Refinished Peoples Gas Building ___ INSURANCE 752 Main Street Tel. Charter 151} | BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES: 63 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. _ | a. LDIN ii 


J. BE. NEWTH, 43 Claremont St. pees, — ee re hla lt Cand te Saati ni as a 6 
JAMES O. ‘BROWN CE NT ge aR taied if a — oe 
" ALBERT COLLINGS, interior and ex- SIOUX CITY, IA. General Insurance Agency a INSURANCE __ Permanent Hotel Business far sale; = | p, h ) 
terior decorating.’ - Telephone 1874-J. 165 |: . 5-7 Chase Block. Phone 528 business center of Denver: well furnished, LUMBER | John’ € rb! &S 


Oak Grove ave.  * , SHOES Shots —— th hly mod includi telephone: Be iS oN pe ETB 
: = _CLEANING AND DYEING oe F, SMALL & CO hot and cold water in. each fom: unter | Sin LUMBER. Ret Coder Shingles, etc. CARPENTERS AND E 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS., oh es and Hosie “That Satisf ! same management for 10 years; nee Send for price list. Selling direct to con-|: 

tended Yor he Monitor wo RS, ww. & HH. SHOE CO, | For PIRSECEASE CUBANING ty | General Insurance Agency Bee aieamet pais, BVELAND, tude pir. kagegt LUMBER cae ie ata we 
r . : . 

B. STOCKER, ae Hiawatha ony 7 512 Fourth Street 222 W. Main, Kalamazoo, Phone 157 95 Pearl Street Tel. Crartes, 8172 304 Drexel Hotel, Denver, Col. PANY, Tacoma, Wash. - 
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ERS’ GUIDE TO SHOPS OF QUALITY 


NEW ENGLAND! EASTERN | SOUTHERN | CENTRAL | CENTRAL | CENTRAL. 


ROXBURY - DORCHESTER|NEW YORK CITY, (Cont.)|__ RICHMOND, VA._| DETROIT, MICH. (Cont.) INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | CHICAGO, ILL, (Cont) 


newer 4A ae Gite naenF de Ae drink 


| ane gO Aah TAS Una a cine TAURRE SOT SURED EAURONY | ABRAME SUPERS CARE, Rosh Soll |" AQUPM ARTIGIICHLEY 4RRASOBD CROcEKine axp wears pineT onaDE| UROGERY AND, wApKeT 
/ BS ° any address - Mail order . ” 
_ Tel, Brighton i980 i Howlapd st. iiss Houghton, Prop.| 63 West 67th St. Phone 4591 olymbus Large fe $1. 9 Rast Grace St. ~ FETT E 3, 237 Woodward Ave., cor. Clifford | _ 2403 N . Minot. . STEDTFELD 6892 ashes, Oak Park 
: . -847 2300-01-02-03 


“LAUNDRY. W ARE NE |. A COMFORTABLE. ROOM, with excep- FURNITURE, RUGS, C tes, . 
Carpenter & builder, cabinet making. office NDRY WORK CAREFULLY DONE a0 oni g FON __._BLOOMINGTON, I I eteiehinis — Price eH ETS 


& store fixtures. City & suburbs. 4 Stan-; NEW AMSTERDAM HAND LAUNDRY /tional board in p o fene§ family, offered part- 
vee ties ars Rie 1630 Park ave.’ TRE : CO. 121-1: 123 Gniet & _ MRS, / NNA, 121 N. c 
wood st. Tel. Rox. 3840. R. W. Whiteacre. 146 West 67th St. Tel. Colum. 1507. = inte A. LIVINGSTON & SONS, - oy ible. ts eater K Bo N, Rostue 


7 ee de- 
| ~ “yes GROCERIES E FRUITS Bloomington’s ading Dry Goods’ —_—— 1 
pee LEL & GREEN ‘ AMBOLD GROCERY CO. MEATS, FR SH Le 
Tbe R TA A VEGETAB Retailers. GROCERIES FOR CASH—JOHN WEN. 


ELM HILL PROVISION CO. — Groceries, ELO : | ea tith.o Rarvice 1B 
Bichus Washington St.,| Meats and Provisions. Fresh Fish a Spe- HAIRDRESSING AND MANICURING P y Ste _T - rpateas B - aty? ; 
Hiehwond at cialty. 513 Warren St. Tel. 983 Rox. 2700 Broadway, Room 20. Tel. 507 River. Phone " Maata $421. 1502 W. Main St. 751-758 W Hk soa! al MORAY 4,5 or G DRY GOobs St ITs S. Goats AND ° Austin tA N. Laramie Ave. Telephone 
in Central filinots, 


— : : DREYFUS 
«BROWN. Merchant Tatlor|GROVE HALL HARDWARE CO. . House.| MAYBE it via grove wort) fears ROAD, AT SECOND : “GROCERE AND. MEATS — HAIRDRESSING. Artistic methods, Man 
Be emont St. - | “hold, shelf hardware, aints, glass, build-|. 'y our Liquid Lunches. The lunch. for Suits, ‘Coats, Dresses. Millinery W. P. ALLEN AND SON Cc. W. KLEMM icuring. BERT KENNEDY,” 1464. 55th 
ort H Hil} i ers’; contractors’ supplies. Tel. Rox. 1785. up-to ‘the-ailnute business peop ee aaa _2228 Wood ward Ave. Hemlock 159-160 Dry. Geaae Wilinery a. hey St. Tel. Midway 3081. 
* ontctlin | ECLIPSE. LAUNDRY ‘ s00ds, ery, Women’s 
TRONS, ITCHEN FURNISHINGS ee Phy a hol A HAIR DRESSERS—sicaston- McKelpine Mar- Children’s Garments at HAIRDRESSING, manicuring, hair goods, 
op amend elt oy arr eeesiass at MEN’S CLOTHES OF QUALITY ew, Main St. ° Ph wed Mad. 418 oye oe Marcel wavi mani- “Paneei peak disreey. paid oo se a Balt it bg ae al ets «Chas mags 


on St, Boston. Tel. B. B. 3600 627 Warren Street. Grove Hall 73 Po thy eS FUEL OF ALL KINDS Marinello preparations, “3c ene Bios. RIESHEIM’S, ; - 
iver, Cherry 4480. | BLOOMINGTON'S GREATEST naman NT he oe taht 
LOTHIERS 5008S _ 5008 Kenmore. Tel. Edge. 3682 


er, PERIALS—Children's _Nov- = 42d St.-at 8th Ave. | SAMUEL. H) COTPRELL & SON 27 E. Grand 
7 gurten Goods. Gift Cards. Established 1857 foe : ” — , 
VHITE, 19 Bromfeld St. SOMERVILLE, MASS. _ | ) 10s oF Marsal pent Vaality Only ag Tiare ad mitenee Watches | Bue The home of Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
MME. FANNETTE, Rooms’ 205 WARRE CO,, 104-406. Washingten | Everts geet Hats, Manhattan shirts, HAIRDRESSING, MANICUBING 


SIDING on Furniture, wee Tel. 2086 Bryant 17 West 42d St. Jewelr a hay era Glasses AY 
HHENRY V. POLLARD, 120 Tre- | FURNITURE packed for shipment by rall GOODS MITH & WILLIAMS. INC _Ave,, Wasbingtos” Arcade Bidg, | GROCERIES, Meats, Fruits and Fresh'| 2557 Milwaukee Ave. Belmont 1144 


ice, : or delivered by truck anywhere in New FIAIR - 
tin, 5, nm ful advice For England. J.C. McLEAN, 48 Union Sq. MANICURE $85c SHAMPOO Bic ~~ 08 gE Main St. Phone Mad. 3327 JEWELDER—HUGH © CONNOLLY, State ropetablee. Rudd & Syfert. Auto service. MEAT y RKE 
Sven ewold ats. Diamonds, Watches, | _ 615 N. Main. Kenlock 1941. Bell 235-W. nine a MARKET 


PRINCESS MAY CAKE SHOP STORAGE — F lreproot storage dad transfer) Silverware and Cut Giase. GROCERIES, Meats, Fruits and Vegetables! Tel. Lake View 5622. S058. Halsted. 
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World s Latest News of. Industries and Commerce 


| NEW YORK STOCKS LONDON LIST ~ | BOSTON STOCKS |. PROVISIONS | NEW YORK BONDS COTTON’S PART 


NEW YORK—Following are the trans- - BOSTON—The following are the trans- Arrivals | NEW YORK—Following are the trans- 


4 poe | dictions oh the New York Stock Exchange, actions 6f the Boston stock exchangé, Str Bowden, , Port Antonio, 24,734} actions on the New York stock ex- 

giving the opening, high, low and last giving the opening, high, low and last | stems bananas. | change, giving the high. low and last IN THE TOTAL | 

a sales to 2:00 p. m. today: sales to 2:00 p. m. today: ay - Str Katahdin, Jacksonville, 26 bxs {sales to 2: sea p.m. today: 

ea | : Last ING NICHT | i. ® gat, | grapefruit, 286 crts pineapples, 734 bbls High Low Last A 
2 ® Sal 8) High Lo : : . ; ) i 
“T0 GO LOWER Adams Expess 7 0% a a TRAD a3 oak my squash, 60 crts tomatoes, 20 erts other | Am T&T col 43.... 874% 874, 87% EF BALANC : 

oe na ) | 4 383, “377% 28 vegetables. Am W Paper 5s... 54 54 $4 . 

Alaska Gold.... 38% $834 377 28% is 38% 8% Str Ontario, Norfolk. 2700 bbis pota-| Armour 4348....... 92% 92 62 


i, a Et. ee : } 

Al-Chal Mf Co.. 1734 17% 17% 17% : : | 2a ta toes! 410 ert k six certs beets, 38 

ee |General Rt Ben os Rule Ace roast sa! dase Sas, 527,| War Loan Absorbs Ail of Invest- , see tus i 90,- | omelet eon on paws ee si amen ol = 9 Staple Expected to Be Smaller 
cee ; @eeeeeeer - 4 3 4 


_ Some Strong Spots at Times as;}AmAgChem... 56. 51 5151 ment Demand — Transactions | 4™ Ag Chem... S358 eggplant, 100 bskts bean, four bskts ap-| atch ev 45........ 10014 100% 106 Item Than for Many Years on 
Ww Amalgamated .. 7444 74% 74% 74% . Coals 'Rrcwile | Amalgamated .. 74% 75 73% ples, 950 bgs peanuts. % ¥% C% 
ell as Weak. Features—/, Beet Sugar. 50% 50% 49 49 in Consols Broaden—Amer- ; / Atch cv 4s 60..... 100% 100% 100%| - Account of Lower Prices and 


, : CaF Am Pneumatic. 2% 23% 2% Metropolitan line, steamer New York, ae Lina 4 ve te ee : 
- Boston Dull and Heavy/AmCan.:......45 45 435% 43%| icans Steady but Dull ~~ 10834 110834 106% 189 bxs raisins, 309 cts pineapples, 2| 2°. fag pe a eid ao ‘0/4 |" Smaller Quantities Shipped 
Am Car Fy..... 54% 55% 53% 53% . op aden 115 .| bbls potatoes, 54 bxs grape fruit, 50 bxs 2Bee-sseee 9 91 91 y 


‘B& Ocv4%tys...... 8714 8634 86% — 
*Am Coal Prod .163% 10344 103 103 ; ; 123% dates. ms a M%4 4 4 
| Specie! Ooo fe re eee me eee . Boston Receipts 8814 88%  883%4| NEW YORK—Where will cotton stand 


There were only « few stocks that did AmH & L pf... 34 3214 3244 rom tha dais: | Am Woolen pf.. 88 87% 
4 Risthing to speak of in the first trans- Am Ice Sec Co.. 29% 1, 20% 29% LONDON—Markets dull and unchanged | 4m Zine 50% Apples 20 bbls, strawberries 2449 cts, Beth Steel fd..... 955% | 95% 95548 |in the billion dollar trade balance pre- 
* “ae Pinte: on the New York stock exchange 5114. 51% 51%/|from yesterday. ‘ Copper and copper : 36 berries 385 cts, cantaloupes 2 om? Cali-| Beth: Steel ist 5s.- 10034 103% 100% dicted for this country by the end of 

ae “this morning. The list taken as a unit! am Smelting... 80% 80%4 7934 79%4| shares easier. | i 7% fornia oranges 1254 tka, gyaperrais 342 80%, 80% 80%} 14;, year, is frequently asked. 
3 Was slightly lower than yesterday's} Am Sugar pf ...114%4 114% 114% 114% : AtlGulf& WI. 11% — oa 406 i DanenES Aas 103.103 108 Cotton’ will cut a smaller ‘figure rela- 
‘closing. Bethlehem Steel was strong) Am Tel & Tel...123%4 12314. 123% 123% | (By Boston. Pinancal News) At] Gulf pf : ) a ae Riygssithe ane rae ca a FORM age jenther. 5s... 9956 - 99%6.. 9056 tively, in the foreigon trade balance this 

ary , | Anaconda 36% 355% 36 LONDON—Securities on the stock ex-| Boston Elevated. 75 5g yee. 3% rp ah na “sn ode ypc hatin isis Cota Miche Mas. / & at vata 
htt | 100% 100% 100% change today were heavy and trading Butte & Balak. 34. xs, potatoes 32 Dush, onions 4 C&O Cidaviccn 3S 2 fiscal year than for many years. | In 
‘ was light. The war loan .absorbed ail . bush, - CB&Q Ill 3%s... 83% 833 83% | More recent years the higher value of 
. Butte & Sup ... 68 Boston Poultry Receipts 7 “A : 

9614 96% 36%) the fiber practically stood between’ 


‘i . and sold up more than 2 points above its 


¥. kos previous final price. * United States Rub- hal a 65% 655% 
_ - ber was weak and, was off nearly 2 nogchpeeh 18% 76% 16% the investment demand. Calumet & Ariz. 66 
cere » — , > D4 - oF 
= ts. Amalgamated Copper, Canadian Balt & Ohio pf.. 71% shaken 7 m4 Transactions in consols are ios eae aie Ma ae : Today 669 pkgs; last year inet pkgs. Con Gascv 6s,.... 116% 116% 11634 | favorable and an adverse. balance. ’ Rat 
a i? ce, American Can, Great Northern Beth Steel 2 ee ian 967. 367 becoming broader, phe : Boston Wholesale Prices ‘ID&RGws "3% 734% 73% | this season it loses its preeminence to 
ata Reading and Westinghouse were| Bet rad 108% | These issues were unsalable late yes- ‘ge | Flour — Spring patents, $6.50@6.90; | Erie ¢ 4s 80%, £0 other commodities both because of lower 
Death at heavier than the average. BF Goodrich ... 52% 52% 51 513%4| terday owing to the rush to sell_at thie Copper Range .. 55 ae : ‘ eee aH f jineaceds'e 4p, prices. and of reduced. quantitics. sent 
Butte & Superior advanced a point in| Brooklyn RT... 88%4 88% 88/4 88 | reduced minimum price. The number of East Butte pres  Oreaes eee ~ @ ‘DU; special | Erie ev A......... 62% 62% j owe , : ae 
| , the Boston market in the early trading, | Putte & Superi’r 6874 683% buyers is increasing, however, because ly | Edison Elec ..., 7 short patents, $7@7.25; winter patents, | Erie-gm lien seeeee 67% £67 Ki -thie-end of thé first 20 monehac 
© but. otherwise the list was dull and | Cal Petroleum pf.38 gs exchanging through consols into the new | Franklin....... 10 old, $6.10@6.50, new, $5.25@5.75; winter ; Hud whet fd..... 7234 1234 | the fiscal year total export value of 
ot steady. Ahmeek under the new | Can Pacific 1457 roan the latter Cupemapie at 176 et | Granby........ . 88% straights, old, $6@6.25, new, $5.10@5.60; | Insp Cop CV..+-+00 130 128% cotton was $330,494,409, /compared withs 
plan in regard to the shares, which cut} Cent Leather... 403% 40 cent discount. : Greene-Cananea. 40 winter clears, old, $5.60@5.80, new, $4. 85 | Int M Marine 4443. 52% 52 $566,877,007 in season preceding. That. 
| the selling price, sold at 97 compared | *Ches & Ohio... 39 \ 3834 The old war loan was steady. There | py. aook @5.25,; Kansas patents in sacks, old, | Inter-Met 4348.... 77 77 méans a shrinkage of export credits of. 
. with .100 yesterday. CM & StP a | 91! 901, was a decline in -home railway and Sale Riwale $5.65@6, new, $5.25@5.75. Iowa Cen 48....... 52 52 52 | $236,382,598, or 41 per cent. During the | 
Bc, aul. 91% spn colonial issues. |... a Millfeed — Spring bran $25@25.50; | th ded with April, cott = 
i fm At the end of the first half hour thie Chi &G West 12 1134 : . 1a Cale Con). 25 i eeu Iowa Cent 5s..... 84 44 84 nine months ended with April, cotton eX 
New. York market was selling off. Beth-| ~, . donee Americans held steady, but. dealings ‘ ° winter bran $25.25@25.75; middlings, Jaman tthe 753 25 75 ports averaged only 8.4 cents a pound, , 
Chi & G West pf 30% 30% Kerr Lake : $27.25@31: d feed, $28@30.25:; red Ae. Ys ¥% % 
‘I P /2 ve K at .29@ ; mixe eed, $28@30.20; re LS&M S g 3%s.. > 8234 82% 82% That was 4.6 cents, or $22 a bale less 


ia “iehem Steel reacted. were light. Further liquidation of Can- : 
) Chi & N West. . .1257; 125% dian Pacific w d. Argenti ‘ails | Keweenaw dog $34.75, cott ed meal, $31@31.50; 

78 adian Pacific was note rgentine rails g cottonse $31@ Lack Giaid Saisie... > ute 73. | than in the season of 1913-14. op 

_As to quantity, this country has lost 


The. Boston list grew heavy: : " ; 
7 Stocks of the Specialty with pursued a Chi R1& Pac....18 17% 7¥%\| were heavy, and oil issues drooped. Lake Copper.... 14! linseed meal, $32.25; alfalfa'meal, choice, L:8& US ke 103 ont aa 
_ « Zigzag course throughout the first balf | Chino Copper... 45% 45% Mass ....... ore / reset ples is ‘yellow: S58G0y-Ne Mauhaeten a ne a ae nl considerably. Not. only has the United 

rb ao. e ¢ Brod, sp Wises dt : . nit 2 States lost in gross value but in” . 


eS Be acenion Ree Taam ativn §Col Fuel 32% 32 LONDON. MARKET—CLOSE Mass Elec ee cist ° . - 
: Vecline | \fass Gas ...... 3 yellow, 85c; ship No. 2 yellow, 85@ | Minn & St L4s.... 54 ‘3%z 53% ing power by shrinkage in 4 


“opened unchanged at 65% and preee “od coed, 150 14c 4c) ¢ ‘onigols money r % : , 6 AP PK J | 5 . . 
fing 085, vanced early 2 pnts | Con Can nn -n 68 e868 | Sin tj |MannGua pf... any. srs atts 9056 /SL TO Noelipal white STi Wy Gest LB Sila 744 M0 Wk | eintnas nh fie a a 
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ey: scneticd igeleptad tena 1494 14% | Baltimore & im mF herpes ? : No. 2 clipped white, 37¢; No. 3 clipped | y y Cent 3% gg Me 19. Sie with over» sllien Salas = 


General Motors opened up % at 153%,! Corn Prod of 79 a) Canadian Pacific S ; : ; | wd 
is , Pp cee 4 Y% Chesapeake & Ohi . 7 * white 6c: for } f , 40 Ib 57 R m var ly 
\4 1esapeake 1io , 6c; for ship fancy s, d/@ ; ‘ 
dropped a point and regained the loss.| Crucible Steel... 224 29. 2914/ Chicago Great Western 4 |» |New Areadian.. 57Y,e; faney 38 Ibs 5644@57c; regular ey Cane Sree +s: eee, OP nears ape - presi: : ype | 
meee Opened off / at 41% and de-| cub. am Sug.... 86 85 Denver & ibe Grinés .... "ii ; | Nipissing 38 Ibs 5514@56e; regular 36 Ibe, 65@ |¥ Cen d 6sfullpd 103% 10314 10354 | movements of thie seasaw. And 
- mee ee WN wri 7 ee . 2 > b 
| IN YC 41% 1960... 9914 , 9914 991% | Sponding yalues for two seasons to aie 


a ; » ; 7 ° : 2 » ~ » iY, 
Bow clined 2 points further. Bethlehem Stcel Del & Hudson. ..147% 14774 Erie 4 1 iopdttaliaa on! waiting } Ba ete 
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e) aati points ow eepedivedigh tetas Dome Mines Ltd 17% 16% uiinois) Ceniiai oi G1 .. | North Butte.... Cornmeal and oatmeal — Granulated ; 
7 op sed off Y% at 62 droppe 4 to 56% and — - 2614 Kansas & Texas las yy i, | Nerth Lake cornmeal $4 per bbl; bagmeal $t.53@ | N Y Ry 58.. cseeee 52 51% SK soi 30 Page 1914-48 ae | 
ee P Norfolk & Western / 4 . $3.95; rolled oatmeal, $6; cut and ground|N & W 4s......... 90% £0 9014 September .. 125,778 | 3'808,707 | @5'744,007 
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ferred was comparatively strong. Fed M &S'Co... 34% , 34% 3414 Ontario & Western.......... 20% Re . 
Pennsylvania é i $6.60. No Pac 3s......... 63¥%6 6354 6356! November ... 760,929 31,923,814 103.224.6293 
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| . Boston Elevated opened up a point! FM & S Co pf... 50 50 rey . 
me 4 ROAGING § ......0.sccccnes oe» 1455 . : “gee. 4 Ps . Sige N 2415 x14 
>= on the local exchange at 75 and then) Gen Electric.,..371% 171% 170 170 | Southern Railway ... rie in| S : 8! or. aes oan Heme’ — ing : ade Ont & W 48....... 78 78 78 | Panuary 6c Lane aTs eeteien cree 
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_ 7 = -~ G08 83. 

17.50 OO. ‘ 
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advanced to 52%. Bis te , 1 Spence Ape .! 3 
Stocks reveded further in the -carly | Inspiration | Trinity 51% sie en ath saa eee Reading 4s........ 92% 927%, 92% of the. excess. buistelt-: &-: mnerain 
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», ing power was displayed, Kan City So.... 25%4 25! c Th B United Fruit *. . 137% ; 
. ’ rops an on eet Products 2 Eggs—Choice hennery and nearby 26 : ents ; 
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SITUATION IS PRECARIOUS 
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LULAU 


Biiteapened as Result of Disagreements With 


~ Labor—High Cost of Living Responsible for Start 


of Trouble — Government Interference 


ecia to The Christian Science Monitor) 
WESTER, England, June 9— 

i slow development of events, ex- 

ing over a month, and several false 


of a peaceful issue, the cotton 

+ is mow on the verge of a general 

-out, a stoppage of the whole indus- 

t br aa the organized spinners, card 

eae se workers and weavers 

‘side, and the organized muaster- 

and manufacturers on _ the 

. Several mills have been strucix 

ie. many the lock-out notices are 

ted. By the end of the week lock-out 

| ts ces will have been put up in every 
gt on 

itiracet ed with the Federation of 

Mi laster Cotton Spinners Association. 

| the country at war, everyone ap- 

re to regard a lock-out as “unthink- 

” but no way to a peaceful issue 1s, 

‘Spe moment, forthcoming. and one 

made on behalf of the government 

e board of trade has already faile:l 


pS d ’ 


§ 


yi tng ar 


les lie in the | 
origins of the troubles lie i | 


dog C cost of living. During the war | 
of foodstuffs and fuel has 1n- {a chartered accountant should be selected 

| from 25 to 30 per cent—nearer | by each side and the accountants should 

| 25—and working class opinion ' find the “actual facts as to profits” which 
irritated by the fact that, In were being made by the firms as a result 

» the great Labor agitation, the: 


Ov ws ment has taken no steps to control 
ie food and fuel supply, with a view to 
g prices at a reasonable level. So, 
the example of many other 
workers, the card, blowing and 
B-TOC T operatives’ amalgamation ap- 

i to the master spinners’ fedération 

ir a “war bonus” on wages. They 
sked for 10. per icent and their applica- 
was refused. The amalgamation 

i peirtaliea their demand to one for a 
oh cent bonus to those workers who 
re engaged on 36 counts or below; the 

reer class of work which, at present, 
eg contract work for the war 


ping ft 


sain they met with a refusal from 
employers. So the unions in the 
us areas took the matter up and 
hed, individually, firms ‘which 
engaged on the coarser work, and 
- h vy in the operatives’ view, 
gufliciently well to enable a 

a to be paid. 


44 


in. At this, the 


ters’ federation took offense. 


were | would 
“war | rec ognize the 
At mills where the; some firms in doing.all possible to keep 
‘operatives’ demand was pot conceded,| their machinery 
notices were handed , when orders were scarce, 
They | skeptical of claims made by the employ- 
bed the methods of a union as a ers to philanthropy. 


years agreement, whereby employers and 
operatives bound themselves to seek no 
change in the rate of wages, until a 
month after July 15 next. (4) The offer 
they have made as a basis of settlement. 

In the early days of the war, many 
firms undoubtedly suffered heavy losses, 
but since Novembery trade has_ been 
steadily improving, and it is admitted 
that 60 per cent of the members of the 
masters federation are working on the 
coarser counts to which the operatives’ 
claim applies. It is also true that some 
firms have worked at a present sacrifice, 
out of consideration for the operatives; 
but no one has indicated their approxi- 
mate number. As to the agreement, if 
the letter of it has to be strictly ad- 
hered to, the employers are right on 
that point. 

The offer of the employers was as fol- 
lows: When the operatives applied to a 
firm for the bonus, representatives of 
both sides should investigate and find out 
whether the firm was working. on gov- 
ernment contracts. If such was the case, 


of government work. When the profits 
had been ascertained, representatives of 
both sides should meet and decide wheth- 
er they were such as would justify the 
payment of the bonus. On abnormal 
profits the employers agreed that the 
bonus should be paid, and they further 
stated that every assistance should be 
given the operatives’ representatives for 
the purpose of discovering what profit 
the firm in question was making. 

On the other hand, the operatives, 
while agreeing that the employers suffer- 
ed losses in the early months of the war. 
maintain that the firms now engaged on 
36 counts and below are profitably en- 
gaged, many of them very profitably en- 
gaged. They claim that as the war has 
reduced the purchasing power of the 
workers’ wages, the employers should 
be content with less than norma! profits 
and that thus the burden: of the war 
be shared. 
consideration shown ‘by 
running during times 
but they are 


Present sacrifices 


onal attack” which they peer ide not necessarily mean sacrifice in the 


“‘unitedly resist.” At length 


came @ | long run. 


The operatives also. 


LONDON MONEY 
MARKET HOLDS 
FAIRLY STEADY 


Tendency to Ease Perceptible at 
Times—Funds in Good Sup- 
Movements of 


ply—Heavy 
Gold 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 


LONDON, June 1]1—The rates of dis-’ 


count in the money market have. been 
steady on the whole, though in the mid- 
dle of the week a tendency to ease was 
perceptible. This was. said to be due 


to the market receiving £2,000,000 from 
the repayment by Canada of that 


amount of Canadian treasury bills. Over: 


night accommodation has been readily 
obtainable from 11% to 1% per cent, 
while weekly fixtures have been quoted 
at 1% to 2. Yesterday the rate for 60 
day paper' was 2% to 2% and three 
months’ bills were 213-16 to 2%. Octo- 
ber treasury bills were dealt in at 3% to 
3 3-16, the same rate as for four months 
banks drafts. ‘Despite the steadiness 
of rates money has been in good supply 
and the government has been disbursing 
freely, as is shown by the weekly. treas- 
ury and Bank of England statements. 
The supply of Indian bills has been bet- 
ter. The Indian banks are still adhering 
to the practise adopted since January 
of not drawing bills of longer usance 
than three months. 

Since the publication of last. week’s 
return there have been some heavy 
movements of the precious metal at the 
Bank of England, £2,381,000 has been 
either. released, or received from abroad, 
while £1,106,000, has been set aside or 
shipped abroad, leaving a net influx of 
gold. to the value of £1,275,000. _ As, 
however, the bank’s stock of the metal 
only shows a net increase of £741,640, 
it may be concluded that about £500,000 
has gone into the provinces. The circu- 
lation shows a contraction of £378,175, 
so that the reserve is up by £1,119,815, 
which increases the ratio of reserve to 
liabilities by 0.6 per cent to 20.80 per 
cent. Public deposits at £123,341,653 
are £8,410,925 down, while “other de- 
posits” have increased by £7,417,479 to | 
_£91,442,555. Other securities have de- 
clined £2,066,969 to £136,816,139. 

The price of bar silver rose steadily | 
to 234d. on Wednesday, but yesterday 
had fallen again to 23 5-16d. 


The week's clearings, as shown by the | 


statement of the London banker’s clear- 
ing house, show a decline of only 18 per 


cent as compared with the same week of | 


Pennsylvania railroad’s stockholders 
have passed the 93,000 mark. The rail- 
road hag 3158 more than a year ago. 


New York stock exchange “police com- 
mittee” ‘will investigate charges of 
manipulation in Federal Mining & Smelt- 
ing recently. 

Freight rates for heavy grain fro: 
Buenos Aires to England, which at the 
beginning of May touched 70s. per ton, 
have now fallen to 40s. 

Galvanized ‘pipe has advanced $30 a 
ton since February, due to higher -mar- 
ket for spelter. Pittsburgh pipe mils 
are running at about 75 pet cent ca- 
pacity. 

A. E, Ames & Co. of Toronto are 
making an offering of government of the 
province of Ontario 4% per cent 10-year 
bonds at 97.60 and interest, to yiel‘ 
over 4.80 per cent. 

All United States subtreasuries have 
been notified by the treasury depart- 
ment to discontinue in the future trans- 
action of business daily at 2:15 instead 
of 3 o’clock. 

Coal production of England for the 
past seven months shows a shrinkage of 
$12,000,000, due to the’ war; 136,000 less 
persons than normal are now employed 
in British coal trade. 

New York Journal of Commerce esti- 
mates July 1 interest and dividend pay- 
ments at $270,084,613, compared with 
$264,385,780 a year ago. There will be 
a reduction in dividends of $4,702,871 
compared with 1914. 

A $750,000 freight car order has been 
placed with the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company, Montreal. Order covers 600 
standard 40-ton freight cars. Reports 
that’ a $6,000,000 order for. explosives 
had been received by the company were 
confirmed, 

New York cotton exchange will close 
Saturday, July 3. New York produce 
exchange and the Chicago Board of 
Trade will also probably close. No peti- 
tion to close the New York stock ex- 
change has been started so far, 

According to Pittsburgh authority a 
$100,000,000 order for munitions, said to 
be the largest of its kind received by 
any one firm in the United States since 
the opening of the European war, has 
been booked by Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company. 

Paris special says that more than 
15,000,000 of the 16,500,000 tons of iron 
ore produced annually in France, worth 


about $13,000,000, come from department 
of the Meurthe and Moselle, occupied 
by the Germans. Seventy-four per cent 
| of French iron industries are immobil- 
lized. 

| Pittsburgh Seapine says that one 
leffect of the war has 'xen the entrance 
‘of Pittsburgh into production of things 
never dreamed of in past generations. 
‘Four large chemical works are nearing 
‘completion that will produce a dozen or 
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FINANCIAL NOTES | 


NEW ENGLAND 


COTTON GOODS 
MARKETS SLOW 


No Important Changes in Prices 
—Fine Products Mills of New 
Bedford Enjoying Broader 
Business Than Print Makers 


(Special to The Christian Science Monitor) 

NEW BEDFORD, Mass.— The cotton 
goods markets are still comparatively 
slow, without any important change in 
the price level. New Bedford fine goods 
mills continue to enjoy a broader busi- 
ness than the print cloth mill of Fall 
River, Mass., but in neither division of 
the market is there-any broad, active 


trading for future requirements. Fine 
goods are still firm. Print cloths con- 
tinue easy, 

With the. recent resumption of full 
time operation by the Nonquitt Spin- 
ning Company, every one of the cotton 
mills of New Bedford, both those that 
make only yarn and those that weave 
cloth, is running the full 54-hour weekly 
schedule. New Bedford is now turning 
out a greater volume of yarn and cloth 
than ever before in its history, for never 
before since the last New Bedford mills 

were built have all the plants run full 
time and’ as near | to their full cavacity 
as they are running today. They are 
making only a moderate profit, but even 
this is a great improvement over the 
manufacturing losses, which many of 
the cloth mills incurred in the recent 
depression, 

The Fall River mills continue to run 
nearly 90 per cent of their equipment 
and all of them are on full time, al- 
though they are still selling only about 
a third of their production from day to 
day. It is doubtful if Fall River mills 
have taken contracts covering, on the 
average, more than 25 per cent of their 
production during July, but the manufac- 
turers do not seem seriously disturbed 
over the situation. With cotton avail- 
able at a low figure, they feel that they 
would be taking less than the usual 
chance if they aceumulated stocks of 
goods in the next few weeks. They fig- 
ure that there is much more likelihood 
of goods going up than going down very 
far. es. 
It is strange in how many ways the 
fine gootis mills. have been affected by 
the war. The first effect that they felt 
wag through the cutting off of imports 
of fine cottons from Surope, which led 
importing houses in. New York to turn to 


| there. 


‘products reported in tons. 


STEEL MILL OPERATIONS ARE 


ON A MUCH 


The drift of the steel situation is 
seen in the order given by the Carnegie 
Steel Company for starting. up its North 
Sharon, Pa., plant consisting of six open- 
hearth furnaces and a blast furnace, says 
the Iron Age. The ‘company is also con- 
sidering putting. its Bessemer steel 
works at Columbus, Ohio, in eperation 
to supply steel to the sheet bar mill 
The Sharon and Columbus plants 
have been idle for more than two years. 

For some time it has been apparent 
that open-hearth steel output must in- 
crease if all the demands for open- 
hearth products are to be met. Bar 
exports have grown rapidly and since 
large discards from the ingot are called 
for by the specifications for large rounds 
for shells, the inroad_ on open-hearth | 
capacity is greater than the tonnage in- 
dicates. At Pittsburgh and Youngstown 
the open-hearth steel situation has 
tightened. te for billets and sheet 
bars is active and prices have advanced 
to $21, Pittsburgh, for the former and 
$22 for the latter. Forging billets on 
contract have advanced to $27, and as 
high as $29 has been paid. 

The Steel Corporation’s orders are now 
running about 10,000 tons a day more 
than its output and shipments are nearly 
10,000 tons a day more than at this time 
last year. 

Exports are growing fast and are now 
at the rate of 250,000 tons a month in. 
-The Steel | 
Corporation, having the great bulk of | 
the commercial steel exports and much | 
of those due to the war, is operating at | 
$1 per cent or higher than the average 
of its competitors. 


a 


LARGER SCALE 


ee. w hate bars are a large factor, 
are operating well above 80 per cent 
of capacity. 

Urgent inquiries have come from 
Europe, for rails—-200,000 tons in all, 
most of. it for Russia. August delivery 
is wanted in part. The early placing of 
150,000 tons in this country is expected. 
New rail business at home is limited to 
5600 tons for the Southern, placed with 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company. The 
Lackawanna Steel Company will roll 
6000 tons for the Cuba Railway. 

In the Chicago district 20,000 tons of 
steel has been bought: by one car 
builder, and for the Rock Island cars 
25,000 to 30,000 tons is under inquiry. 
The Chicago & Northwestern is in the 
market for 1500 cars and the C. H. & 
D. for 2000. 

Railroad inquiry for, tie plates, spikes 
and bolts is larger and some .makers 
have advanced spikes and bolts $1 a ton 

The bulk of the implement ‘bar con- 
tracts is now on the books. The mills 
earried their point in limiting 1.15c, and 
1.20c. sales to 1915 deliveries on the 
smaller contracts, but some large buyers 
covered for a full year’s requirements 
from July 1. With but little exception, 
bars are now on a 1,25c., Pittsburgh, 
basis, and with the large foreign busi- 
ness still coming up the mills count on 
full operation for several months ahead. 

The future of prices on plates and 
shapes is less clear than for bars. On 
plates 1.loc. and 1.20¢., Pittsburgh, for 
third quarter have not disappeared, and 
the amount of new steel work in sight 
points to considerably less than full ran- 
ning of structural mills in the next three 


Some of the latter, | months, 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
WEEKLY REPORT 


LONDON—Weekly statement of the | 


Bank of England shows these changes: 
Total reserve £79,477,000, decreased £2,- 


555,000; circulation £353,129,000, in- 
creased £183,000; bullion £54,157 00, 
decreased £2,372,000; other securities | 
£136,393,000, decreased £3,095,000; other 
deposits £109,562,000, increased £7,803,- 
000; public deposits £99,578,000,..de- 


creased £13,464,000; government securi- | 
Of that total, 


ties £51,043,000, unchanged. 

Proportion of reserve to liabilities 
18.87 per cent, compared with 19.60 last 
week and compares with a decline from 
48% to 47% per cent in this week last 
year. | , 

Clearings through the London banks 
for the week £236,430,000, compared 
with £225,460,000 last week and £275, : 


105,000 last year, 


CANADIAN LOAN 
TOTAL IN LONDON 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor from 
its Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON—The recent 
London of $12 


sale in 
000,000 Grand Trunk rail- 


Way o-year 514 per cent bonds, brings up 


to $37,500,000 the total of Canadian 
loans floated in London since the war be- 
gan. The official reports say that ap- 
proximately $119,847,081 of ' Canadian 
bonds have been sold since Jan. 1, 1915. 
the United States has 
taken $59,297,772; Canada, $23,049,309; 
and Great Britain, $37,500,000. By clases 
the sales were: Government, $57,375,000; 
municipal, $40,625,081; railroad, $14,- 
500,000;. and corporation bonds, $7,- 
348,000. — 

The total sale of Canadian bonds in 
1914 was $257,581,000, compared ' with 
which the showing of the first five 


more formerly imported chemicals. 
| Paris special says that government 


After twice post-dating their | New Bedford mills’ for substitute sup- 


the card-room members of the | 


ke. 


-—? 


The operatives met the employers’ de- 1914, which is the most satisfactory | 


| months of the present year is held to be 


oh y ' i 
oy ! : 


a y the board of trade intervened. 


i. 
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an independent authority. 
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a ly r to support” the executive in press- 


Basan manufacturers’ 
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fense of the agreement, by pointing out 


Forge mill, Oldham, came out on strike | that, when the agreement was signed, no 


tely replied. by instricting their) 


F ey 2. The masters’ federation im-' one contemplated the present situation; 


is 


half the world at war and the purchasing 


bers to put up lockout notices on power of wages reduced by from 25 to 30) 


» making-up days in the present week. | 
i the notices are going up, and other 


| circumstances, 
have followed that at the Forge’! morally binding. As to the proposals put 


They hold that, in the present 
the agreement is _ not 


per cent. 


| forward by the employers, the opera- 


_ It was Semards the end of last week | tives’ view of them is that they offer no 


vited the leaders of the 
mation to meéet its representa-| 


It! yea] solution of the problem. 
cardroom | the invetsigations have been made, 


When all 
the 
two sides may still be unable to agree 


‘ives in London, and the invitation was’ gs, to whether the ascertained profits 


repted. 
“mae public, but it has been rumored— 


What passed has not been! justify the advance in w ages. The oper- 


‘atives also hold that it is for the em- 


1 the rumor is probably not far from ployers, and the employers alone to prove 
» truth—that the board proposed that that they cannot meet the workers’ de- 
) mand; that the burden of proof in that 


s strikers should return to work pend- 
‘an investigation of their claims by | 
Whatever it! 


oh the board proposed, when its 


als were put before the full rep- a1 the issues involved. 


| 


| 


direction shduld not lie partially with 
‘the operatives. 

Such is the present position and such 
Both sides show 


antative meeting of the cardroom | 5, sign of giving way in the smallest 


, lgamation on Monday last, the only 


wr P] 
oy i 


was a vote by the delegates, to 
“the effect that they saw no reason to 
» back on their former decision “heart- 


the claim for the 10 per cent bonus. 

. dispute has extended beyond the 
Sikoni amalgamation and the mas- 
rapier federation. The card-room 
ons applied for the bonus to firms 
sted with the cotton waste spin- 
association, 


similar results; strikes, and the 


ite of a general lock-out policy 


the employers’ association. Another 


ee “iureetion in which the dispute has ex- 


is to the operative spinners’ 

ramation. If the card-room work- 

“are locked out, the spinners will be 
. out with them. 

_ The’ spinners hold this to be a breach 

‘the, five years’ agreement which was 

to prevent any general stop- 


- fen as a result of a wages dispute. 
twa have no right,” argue the opera- 


yinners to the employers, “to lock 

2 you have a quarrel with 

roo ; workers. If we are locked 

’ el ed simply stand idle pay- 

ir funds and weakening our 

the time when we wish 

an <eidvance in wages. We 

y Ke “action now.” The spinners 
e done so. They have put in claim 
ac vance of wages amounting to 
cent, and are balloting the mem- 
hethe: they will cease work, 

fs not conceded. The posi- 

“he weavers’ amalgamation is 

y the same as that of the spin- 
“have denounced the policy 

ter spinners as a “hostile act,” 

the r epnsider themselves free 

» action in their own interest. 
above,, the entire in- 


: ro ugar be involved, if a lockout 


a fact. 
In their refusal ‘to. honcede the bonus, 
‘master-spinners federation points 


he lossies suffered since the 
ak kof the war. (2) The fact that 


been warking at a sacrifice, 
| view to keéping the operatives 
? a) The eet of the five 


( 


mol 


A i 


‘bbl, 


degree, and it is said, in quarters where 
information on the point should be re- 
liable, that the employers are averse 
from any outside interference. Apart 
from the obviously grave consequences 
of a general stoppage, it is certain that | 
the trade would emerge from such a 
stoppage more handicapped than ever 
by the shortage of male labor, for, with 
the mills closed down, many men eligible 
for the army would be certain to join the 
colors. Under the defense of the realm 
act, the government has_ enormous 
powers, but just how ‘it could exercise 
them effectively in order to secure a 
peaceful issue, is by no means certain. 
Drastic coercion might mean that the 
last state would be worse than the first. 


RETAIL GROCERIES 


Curent retail grocery prices in Boston, 
which may vary. according to locality, 
follow: 

Flour—Bread flour $8.25, $8.75 and 
$9.50 bbl, $1.05@1.25 bag; pastry $7.75 
$1 bag. 

Butter—Print 38@42c Ib; 
40c Ib. 

Eggs — Fancy brown, 34@36c doz; 
fresh laid Maine and New Hampshire, 
29@3lc doz; fresh western first, 23@ 
25c doz, . 

Sugar—Granulated, 7c per single lb. 
6.40c per lb in 100-lb bags. 

Beans—Medium pea, l4c qt, $1.10 pk; 
California, l4c qt, $1°10 pk; yellow eyes, 


tub, 35@ 


l4c qt, $1.10 pk; red kidney, 15 qt, $1.15} 


peck. 

Potatoes—New, 10c qt, 75c pk; Maine 
20c pk, 75c bu, $1.40 per 2-bu bag; se- 
lected, 30c pk, $1.10 bu. 

Asparagus—Native, 15c bunch; Jersey, 
20c bunch. 

Oranges—California 
doz; Florida, 30@50c. 


navels, 30@50c 


CUBAN SUGAR ESTIMATE 


NEW YORK—Messrs. Guma-Mejer of 
Havanna have advanced their estimate 
of current sugar crop of Cuba to 2,500,- 
000 tons. This is an increase of 145,000 
tons over their revised estimate in 
March. 


' week ago, which 


showing for some weeke. 

The same quiet and uneventful tone| 
which has recently pervaded the Roval 
Exchange still remains and is the condi- 
tion which most of the quotations have 
reflected. Holland has steadily appre- 
ciated in value. The quotation of a 
was then 
yesterday five points lower at 
quite a substantial fall and well below 
parity. New York has moved a trifle in 
London's favor though vesterday’s rate 
of 4.78% is slightly below the highest 
of the day before. The value of the 
franc shows much improvement on the 
week, though it is still considerably too 
high, the quotation of a week ago yes- 
terday receding to 26.01. Petrograd, af- 
ter rising to 125 roubles, had receded 
yesterday to 123%, which is a_ half 
rouble up on the week. The Brazilian 
rate, after receding to 11 29-32d. has im- 
proved to 125d. The Italian quotation 
shows little or no change at 28.3214d. 

The monotony of the stock exchange 
during the past week has been practically 
unbroken. The chief event of importance 
has been a fall in war loan stock of 
}about three sixteenths, which is said to 
be owing mainly to the large purchases 
which the market has been making of 
treasuries at the Bank of England. The 
American section of the “House” has 
been more cheerful of late, which is due 
no doubt in part to the result of the 
United States government suit against 
the Steel Corporation. In the English 
railway share market underground issues 
showed some weakness. The _ rubber 
share market has maintained a firm tone, 
and appears more active. The price of 
the commodity has kept strong, and the 
opinion is held that it will remain so. 
Taking all sections of the “House,” the 
usual quiet and restricted volume of buy- 
ing is proceeding, but sentiment seems 
almost entirely to depend upon the tone 
of the continental news. 


FRENCH EXCHANGE AT NEW LOW 

NEW YORK — Notwithstanding defi- 
nite announcement in regard to the new 
French loan, French exchange recorded’a 
new low Wednesday of 5.481% francs to 
the dollar. There was no accounting for 
this remarkable incident since, under or- 
dinary conditions, such an arrangement 
would be expected to support the market. 
Bankers said that francs were practi- 
cally unsalable. 


SIZE OF FRENCH LOAN 

-PARIS—The loan negotiated with J. P. 
Morgan & Co. by the Rothschilds on 
behalf of the French government is esti- 
mated here at between $30,000,000 and 
$40,000,000.. It is said that a portion of 
the American securities which will be the 
collateral for the credit has already been 
forwarded to America, 


CROP PROSPECTS EXCELLENT 

PORTLAND, Ore.—B. L. Winchell, 
director of traffic for Union Pacific road, 
says prospects are excellent for crops 
throughout the company’s territory, al- 
though the season is a little late. 


12.01, was! 
11.96, | 


‘has indefinitely extended purchase _per- 
iod for Pennsylv ania and St. Paul bonds 
because number already offered does not 
reach original expectations. It is under- 
stood that government at first fixed pur- 
chase Jimit of these bonds at 400,000,- 
| 000 franes ($80,000,000) out of a total of 
500,000,000 franes ($100,000,000) of 
bonds in France. Later limit was re- 
duced. 


SHOE. BUYERS 


(Compiled by The Christian Science 
Monitor, June 24) 


Among the boot and shoe dealers and 
leather buyers in Boston are the follow- 
ing: 

Charleston. S. McLeod of Drake 
Innes Green Shoe Co.; Essex 

Charleston, W. Va.—C. K. Paine of Paine 
Shoe Co.; Tour. 

Chattanooga—R. Orgain of Betterton Wal- 
lace Shoe Co.; Essex. 

Chicago—H. F. Dovenmuhle: Copley -Plaza. 

Chicago—S. W. Stevens of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.; Thorn. 

Cincinnati—A. Levy of Chas. Meis Shoe 
Co.: Copley Plaza 

Detroit-—-S. P. Spendhardt of Hudson Co. ; 


Brew. 
Detroit__R. S. Doolittle and FE. Cc. G 
of R. H. Fyfe & Co.; Adams. site 
Havana—F. Turro; Essex. 
eevane-- See L/ Jimenez ; U. 8. 
Havana—J. tero of Fernandez Vv 
& Co.; U. 8. aldes 
U. 


Cuba—Juan Ussia; Ss. 
Norton of Norton Shoe 


C.--B. F. 


Havana, 
Little Rock- —§§. -A. 
Wee te P. Beasley of Beas! 
Co., Inc. ¢ Tour. ey Shoe 
Mil waukee—Geo urroughs of Br 
Metcalf Co.; Essex adley & 
Milwaukee—C. sh Ballman 
anes am i = 
New erne, N. .—H. B. Marks 
Marks & ‘ee oe of 0. 
Petersburg—A right and W. A. 
of Aug. Wright Shoe £0. ; vu. 2. Ruffin 
Philadelphia—I. Rosner; JU. 
Ret a > Gonsherry ; “4 Ss. 
Philadel phia-— eany of J. I. M 
Co.; Copley a, ecany & 
Pittsburgh. res arvey Childs, Jr., of 
Childs & Co.: 86 Lincoln st. es, 
Ponce, P. R.—Juan Colom of Francisco 
Forteza; U. S. 
Porto Rico—P. Franco; Essex, 
Richmond, Va.—C. B. Snow of 
Miles Shoe Co.; Tour. 
Rochester—G. Thing and 
oe of o de et Lenox 
San Francisco—W ‘onnor var P ‘ 
delphia Shoe Store; Essex. hila 
St. souie 2 gar Uv. i 
St. Louls—W ' man of Geo. T. Ditt- 
man & S. Co.; 1353 Lincoln st. " 


LEATHER BUYERS 
aries Eng.—N. Tracy of Davies & Co.. 
t 


Melbourne, Aust.—H. B.. Smith. 
Russia—Jacques D. Sarlakoff; 


Moscow, 
oo mer R i A. Si h 

Petrogra ussia— arhnovsk 
BEE orm cc teach 

Rochester, N. Y¥.— ’. O’Brien of Ro ‘ 
ter Top Lift Co.; Essex epee 


of Schueter 


Ww. 


Thomas 


Wichita, Kan.—W. H. Daniels: Essex. 
(The New England Shoe and Leather As- 


sociation cordially invites all visiting buy- 


ers to call at its headquarters and trade 
information bureau, 166 Essex st., Boston. 
The Christian Science Monitor is on file.) 


WYOMING COAL OUTPUT 
WASHINGTON—Coal mined in Wyo- 
ming in 1914 was 6,475,293 short tons, 
valued at £315,541. The production in 
773 tons in quantity and $1,476,398 in 
value from 1913. 


CANADIAN WHEAT GAINS 
CHICAGO—Canadian Northern road 
says condition of wheat is perfect and 
estimates total crop of 260,000,000 bush- 
els, an increase of 100,000,000 over last 


year. 


plies. Then it developed that certain com- 
mission houses in New York that handle 
New Bedford product were doing a grow- 
ing export trade with South American 
countries that also had found their Eu- 
ropean supplies curtailed. Recently it 
has become clear that ladies’ garment 
manufacturers who use New Bedford fine 
cottons for dresses and waists have 
found a larger call for their output than 
usual because, it is reported, those who 
could have gone abroad as tourists ex- 
cept for the war are staying in this coun- 
try this summer and replenishing their 
wardrobes here. 

Fall River mills, being devoted to the 
manufacture of the cheaper class of 
fabrics that are utilized for working 
and household purposes, do not feel these 
special factors, but Fall River manufac- 
turers are counting on a share of the 
general prosperity which they expect 
to come ultimately if the United-“States 
keeps out of the:war. They feel the 
dyestuff scarcity only in a small way as 
yet, through the fact that printers, find- 
ing their dyeing costs mounting, are try- 
ing to buy their gray cloth at lower 
prices. But Fall River mills have .not 
yet been forced to stop any machiyery 
because of the color famine, as, accord- 
ing to reports, some southern mills have 
been obliged to do. 

Buyers of goods are not willing to 
speculate on future values by trading 
far ahead, but neither are the manufac- 
turers. Fall River mills will sell spots 
or nearby deliveries at prices that they 
will not consider for fall shipments. 


DIAMOND MATCH Co. 
PROSPECTS ARE GOOD 


NEW YORK—Earnings of Diamond 
Match Company so far this year indi- 
cate that total for the half year ending 
June 30 will show a moderate increase 


over a year ago. Prospects for the com- 


ing six months are much better than 
last year, partly because of increased 
consumption of American matches in 
Europe. 

Much of the recent prospective im- 
provemcnt in earnings is due to the ad- 
vance about a month ago of 6 per cent 
to 10 per cent in selling price of certain 
grades of matches. That increase was 
made necessary by higher costs of ma- 
terials, especially chemicals, the sole 
supply of some of which was in Ger- 
many and Austria. 

Owing to development of the com- 
pany’s research department part of the 
difficulty in that respect is being over- 
come. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A quarterly dividend of 1%% on the PRE- 
FERRED stock of this Company will be paid 
July 15, 1915. 
A dividend of one per cent on the COMMON 
stock of this Company for the 95 isis. ending 
June 30, 1915, will be paid July 


Both di vidends are payable to stockholders 
80, 1915. 


of record as of June 
New York. June 17, 1918, 


SHUTE, Treasurer. | 


a dividend of 3 per cent, payable wtily 15 
to stock of record July 6 

The State Bank of New York has de- 
clared the usual semi-annual dividend 
of 5 per cent, payable July 1. 

The Fidelity Trust Company of Bosien 
has declared usual semi-annua] divid2nd 
of 3 per cent, payable June 3f. 

Arlington Mills declared regular semi- 
annual dividend of $2 per share, payable 
July 1 to stock of record June 23. 

Naumkeag Steam Company declared 
regular semi-annual dividend of $5, pay-. 
able July 1 to stock of record June 23. 

Commercial National Bank of Boston 
declared regular quarterly dividend of $2 
per share, payable July 1 to stock of 
record June 25. 

The Mexican Telegraph Company de- 
clared regular quarterly dividend of 21% 
per cent, payable July 16 to stock of 
record June 30. 

The directors of the Allouez Mining 
Company have declared an initial divi- 


dend of $1 per share, payable July 31 to; —7 


stock of record July 1. 


The directors of the Lehigh Navigation 
Company have declared regular quarter- | 
ly dividend of 2 per-cent, payable Aug. | 
31 to stock of record July 31. 

The Electric Light & Power Company | 
of Abington and Rockland, Mass., de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of $4 4 
share, payable July 1 to stockholders of 
record June 25. 

Bush Terminal Company hale declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 2% per cent | 
on the common stock, payable July 15 | 
to stock of record June 30. Previous | 
dividend was 2 per cent. | 

The Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & 
Transfer Company declared monthly 
dividend of 25 cents, payable July 15 to 
stock of record July 8. The company has 
been paying monthly dividends of 21% | 
cents per share heretofore. 


s 


TUNGSTEN PRICES ADVANCE 

WASHINGTON—Consul Savage at 
Sheffield, England, reports that owing 
to increasing demand in England the 
price of ferro-tungsten hasbeen advanced 
to $1.34 a pound.of tungsten contained 
in the alloy and price of tungsten pow- 
der, 96 per cent to 98 per cent pure, has 
been advanced to $1.46 a pound. 


| very satisfactory. 


DIVIDENDS | 


The World Film Corporation <eaclared | 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 


LEHIGH VALLEY R. R. 

May— Increase 
Total oper revenue .. $3,845,269 8556 
Total oper expenses.. 2,482,636 12,927 
Net oper revenue . 362.632 111.483 
Total tax accruals , 142,886 2.996 
Oper income .219,745 108,486 

11 months ended May "i 
Total oper revenue.... 38 £91, 113 
Total oper expenses. f 
Net oper revenue .... . 11,4623.704 
Total tax accruals Mi ; 
Oper income 8 

WESTERN MARY I... \ ND 
Third week June $192,844 *$28, 434 
From July 1 8,384. 792 *323,969 


INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT 


$2,904,773 *$44.164 
1,199,934 = 18,020 
1,804.838 #96145 
786,463 992,832 


*,428 


-- 
Oper revenue 
Oper expenses 
Net oper revenue..... 
Net income 

From July 
Oper revenue 
Oper expenses . o8 S75 
Net oper income #82’ N03 
Surp after dividends.. 79594 


BUFFALO, nin sat & Pirtentuan 


Third week June .... $210,591 $8,020 
From July 1 9,289,178 *1,294,029 
TWIN CITY RAPID TRANSIT 
Second week June ... $118,381 *$3,771 
From Jan. 4,141,320 90,794 


*Decrease. 


METAL PRICES IN LONDON 

LONDON—Copper: Spot, £80 17s. 6d., 
off £1 2s. 6d.; futures, £82, off £1; 
‘electrolytic, £94 10s., off 10s. Tin: 
Spot, £168 5s., up 5s.; futures, £166 
10s., up 15s.; Straits, ‘£172, off £4; 
sales, spot 30,.tons, futures 100 tons. 
Lead, £24 5s., off 8s. 9d. Spelter, £87 
10s., off £5. . 


CONSOLS REDUCTION 
LONDON—Reduction in minimum 
price of consols was made, it is believed, 
to facilitate sales so as to provide holders 
of the old securities with funds with 
which to buy loan and to exercise con- 
version privilege on that portion of. old 


-consols not sold. 


LEAD PRODUCTS LOWER 
NEW YORK—The National Lead Com- 
pany issued a new schedule of quota- 
tions on white lead, red lead and lith- 
arge. This shows a reduction in prices 
of 1 cent a pound. 


DISCOUNT RATE UNCHANGED 
LONDON — The Bank of England’s 
minimum rate of discount remained un- 


changed at 5 per cent today. 


DESIGN 


believe 


material and 


~ |HE STEVENS SYSTEM - 


WNERS that we have built for 


exceptional ability in getting the ut- 
most value from a given amount of 


~ CONSTRUCTION 


that we have acquired | 


labor. 


ft dents in ollege, ‘Schoo! and C Club Athletics 


HARVARD AND YALE TO OPEN | == aay 2 = ae . a HARVARD TAKES | NEARING FINALS THREE DAYS NOW 


OF MIDDLE STATES 


Freshman Fours and Gentlemen Eights Wil a on - oe ee es ° - ve | : SERIES : EASILY Cia eee Jr., Furnishes a TO P RACTISE IN” 


P. Thames River Late This Aftemoon, the Big Con-| | 3 QS  e ee | | Surprise by Defeating G. F. 
tests Taking Place Tomorrow | : ay 2. Gee fe Crimson Defeats Blue on Sol-'- Touchard in Third Round} p nidtived of Five-Uhdies 
ro : : % ca ps ee 5 : 2 4; : F; Id : S F D; : epresen atives o lve niversi- 
$ Bo Hee és 2 ee ee ers Field in Secon la- . ' 
. ate v will at their sonia’ regatta of , the English rule which permits the lead- - ees fee oe ce i 2 agave ay” section of ‘the annual lawn tennis cham- pect to Get Some Strenuous 
1915 on the Thames river late this af- ing crew, at: its own risk, to go over and Be i. 7 ire. j Be. 3 we nee oe Two Straight Victories Stee. PrEg pe sued = A ge *W ork Today 
a ‘ternoon when two of the minor races take its opponent’s water, thus compel- ee , hig Oe oes 3 - eee ee ee ee se x 
ling the crew which is behind to row in 5 ae ‘3 : a, 4 = courts of the Orange Lawn Tennis Club 
Which go to make up these regattas are! the wake of the one which is ahead E AM a oe ce oe ee ee wee SERIES, <{i8: fast. nearing the fimal rounds, Good) povcHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—With—oel 
held. The freshman fours of the two! Captain Murfay said he could not see 2 ee Pi oh A ee a oS eee Harvard 0 1.000 progress is also beng made in the dou- a Se ane as wade Raat eo 
‘universities will row a mile upstream | Why Harvard and Yale should accept Z is ae ss ee ee ~—s| princeton 5 106) es es: ‘dia este kell crews which will represent five univer- 
probably starting at the 1'/2-mile flag.| it, as the custom here is to give each . fe: ee ee oe se pe Captain Hardwick and his Harvard | |, wie “¢ I ch tr a7 ie 
The gentlemen eights will row half a|¢rew its own lane, marked by flags at re a Bee ee se Bec varsity baseball team are today cham- ee ke nston, Jr.; former 
‘le every half-mile. of the course. In Fri- es es ip gs | ae es : ‘ : a Amherst New England §intercollegiate 
oye «| day’ 3 ® co Bie PR gee a es pions of the Harvard-Yale-Princeton champion, defeated G, F. Touchard, Na- 
While these races do not count very) Gays race, thereforé, each crew will, % Be Be Bae ac eae Bee. triangular baseball series following the},;,.41 indoor tithst. Wednesdav on she 
materially in the success of either col- stick to its own course, ee Lee ie Be Crimson’s victory over Yale at Soldier's | hind r l The tch cin a 
lege so far as the regatta’s outcome is) Beg i 1 iy Sag ae FE field Wednesday afternoon, by a score.of ! ee Pr x pion Mttgen gang 
. . | ° NATIONAL LEAGUE STAND oe ae ee eames eae ee tegen, y ‘sets, the score being 2—6, 6—4, 9—7. 
ce interest | hs 2 i a} Net gine ty Peas ; ae eR <2 Ri '3 runs to 2. This not only gave Har- 1ouchard led inthe third: set, and was|, 28+ how many more. time trials will 
them by the oarsmen at Red Top and tom Tae i. Sop, ree : a ee, De BS vard ‘the triangular championship, but thas oe * a J ‘ : M be given them is very uncertain. Some 
31 4 21 96 Oe: er Ge Rare ORT £4 / |adso won for her-the Yale series, as the ait ipar sees ughtsiees a Puke copper: & years coaches have sent their crews ove 
>, ee : Rae ge Se eens Bees oe Otis 5 Mave Haven Tiesha 4\2 briitiant cffért, got his racket to his the; List ona ne 
a L. 6! eee Ft us 54: ‘ : . Hag aig ; on won at, Ne ys ival’s b 's for unexpec ir racing distances under the wate 
‘ i important + races of the ext = [Boston = os 528 ee fae eae eae runs to 2. A third game will be played Hen Pitcspnns v8 a ee as near the big cine as 48 hours, but 
eee @ Very good ireshman low York ' pts oe POTS ae Pe aPC OE gee eS a in New York Saturday afternoon; but} yy 4 Phrockmort, : this is not customary. This year the 
four and the Crimson is figuring on tak-| Brooklyn Bs see eerie ee no matter whether Harvard wins or} p.. 4. arama ee wae ae oe races come on a Monday and it is barely 
ine thi a xpected , Cincinnat 5 23 rinceton interscholastic title for the ) : 
_ ing this race although Yale is expectec : Be Sais hehe : loses, the Crimson. is sure of the two ie \possible that as Sunday will be a day 
| to out ou a fine contest. These crews | SSULTS WEDNE SDAY % BS ; peas i te 3 Me # second time, finished the winner. He A . 
/ P ; Boston 3; Brook! 92 Sp ao ae ae ie a £ A 3 titles. beat his partner, L. Dunh 6-6: Gi of rest, several of the crews may be= 
are very uncertain in their work as a stay Asal is Oe PRO acg 5 PRESET SS That H ll d ee ares P 4. Dunnam, ah : ; 
: : Philadelphia 2 : : Sg ee Pi SER a arvard we eserved her vic 3,7 E. called upon to go‘over their full racing 
rule and the winner is generally in Chicago 5, St. s 3. 3 i a as fe Bs 3 tory Wednesday is today the opinion re P. Larned, a former holder dist ‘ther ‘tad t , 
doubt until th © i8 Ov The er Pittsburgh 6, Cincinnati 2. pe ee Pee a as as of Middle States honors, made the semi- PEPER SOS | CONE. CRY OS. Crew, i 
alain . Saag GAMES TODAY oe oe Cre eS ces of those who saw the contest. The/sia) round without: great effort. An interesting question has arisen here 
vm ee hows: Brooklyn at Boston. ae ee a eee Crimson nine has been greatly handi-|  “y9;..° ygoia Bjurstedt won easily at| this year which will probably be ruled 
HARVARD Cincinnati at Pittsburgh. oe ee eee : capped this year through the absence of, the start of the women’s singles “Miss|0" by the board of stewards at their 
. Mili a4 r f : 3 nz % Sate 1 ¥ Soe Se. oe os wi ' . ’ oo a - - 
Position Nam 3 S| ae Ebuis at Chicago. +) eo oe eee oe ee oe eS it a menay ee ae Cassel also won. The summary: | 2¢Xt annual ee In the Pennsyl- 
| | : 2c ke a cr ee eae ee iciinieiie ® ing SNC ssc TWO. mn , vania junior eight there is an oarsman 
BOSTON WINS AGAIN, 3 TO 2 Be % | Se 4 i: : To Coach Haughton must go much he aa eee eet writ g see. who “a voted in a& varsity race, 
1° The Boston Nationals defeated the hog ae meee S ae 3 a credit for the victory, as he took a W. M. Hall’ defeated George Stradei,| Whether he is eligible to row in a junior 
Average: weight of four, 170 pounds. | Brooklyn Nationals. at Fenway park of the team at a time when it looked !6—0, 6—0. crew after having. rowed in a first var- 
i YALE. | ednesday. for the second successive as if the Crimson could hardly expect vita rouchard defeated G. W. Gilmore sity has béen brought up, and while no 
_ Position Name an Lbs |time by a score of 3 to 2. Ragan, for- ta make much of a showing against Second Round protest has -been made or is likely to be 
Stroke- A . #f} 'merly with Brooklyn, pitched for Boston Princeton and Yale, and made it into a Ww. M. on defeated R. C. Van .Vilet| made, the question will probably be ae 


ty | and with the exception of the third in- championship nine. Jr., 6—2, 


6 71 | at r 9 irving’ Riker defeated P. F. Chew, 4—6,| settled‘next year. 
Bow—-i. - ee tee Pa o{ ning was very effective. Dell pitched a Wednesday’s game was one o¥ the|6—1, 6—+4. Coaches Nickalls of Pennsylvania ani 
mad good game for Brooklyn but was hit 


he W oodbury defeated T. T. Cooke, 
iccrage weight of four, 165% pounds. -3. Ten Eyck of Syracuse believe that. such 


sities in the races of the Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association annual regatta on 
the Hudson river next Monday after- 
noon will be called upon to do some 
strenuous work this afternoon should 
eonditions be favorable. 


mo) ei 


hardest-fought ever played between the}, “4 


two teams. The Crimson was _ behind CT Johnston Jr. defeated J. P. Walden,}an oarsman is eligible, while Coach 
4—{ 


“This will be th d that | rather freely when hits meant runs. The | | 2s . Pre'¢ 
e second year tha | Beate i from the second inning until two men |" @" Bouchard defeated C. W. MacMyl- | Courtney of Cornell has always under-: 
when-Harvard jlen, S—6, 6—2. stood that such an. oarsman would not” 


89) R.H.E. a were out in the ninth 
oe Seth Fam. 2d. 16, No. 3 insthe Yale varsity § eight-oaréd CFEW | suished: up, by: making the two rune nect Third Round. be eligible: ‘The result id rethiae 4etees. 
i 


‘graduate eights have competed for the 4 mah ms t 
_ R. F. Herrick trophy. Harvard won the! poston sai T4 > ¢ 
—s. ra j i B kly : ae FF | 
4 ves trophy outright in 1913, Yale) }rooklyn eo ¢( |essary to win. It was a finish that fur- shank’ Pi ay air ee de | defeated G. F. Ton- esting as Coach Courtney deposed a 


0 
‘s : Batteries. Ragan and Gowd Dell d : 
phony _ “ aes gine, wd aes: ope Byron and Eason. R. I. TOURNAMENT TRAVERS TAKES ‘nished great enthusiasm to the Harvard peas, per aay ge } eeronnes Lindley/number of his first varsity /oarsmen 
_ : ine, . 56m, t d to Cam- ; 2 ; 
BM rhe Gasvoct cin: o cteiay | “PHILADELPHIA Wins, 2 70 FOR GOLF TITLE | THE HUNTINGDON [frase tor their commencement celebra-| pp rarnea’ itty Rona ee cadens kace cca viva: uae 
4 . . P. Ls d beat H. M. Balch, 6—4, 6—0 ayn , " 
geet) The Harvard eight is certainly a nos eee! tions, as well as to the undergraduates. sperms . , 4 on" : 
‘ a | a ee Be - 5 { : : ’ MIDDLE STATES WOMEN'S DOUBLES’) in the Cornell junior shell had the Itha- 
_ powerful aggregation, as it is made up Phila. ....100 00000 00 0 12°91 IN FINAL ROUNDS VALLEY TROPHY Whitney was selected to pitch for the First Reund Rae serms seal < hiiteal RICE “that they were 
_ »-of G.H. Balch ‘12, bow ; Se ©. Metcalf ’12, | New York.0 0000001000 0-1 6 1 Crimson, and he pitched avery good] Miss Clare Cassel defeated tie D. 8.| eligible. 
a 2; G. von L. Meyer ’13, 3;, W. T. Gardiner | Batteries, Chalmers, Mayer and Killifer ; PROVIDENCE, R> L—Semi-final and| ~PHIL ADELPHTA_J. “D. Travers of|game. It is true that there were men Morhead, 6—0, 6—3. All. the college crews, se the three ~ 


Tesreau, VPerritt and Meyers and Smith Miss G dol B 

, . y ; yers: nith, ‘ : I wendolyn randon beat M , 

14, 4; James Lawrence ’01, 5; Lothrop: tupires, Rigler and Hart. Time, th. 55m. Upper Montclair and -open. golf cham- | on bases most of the time, but with|c. wins,-3—4, 64, 8-6. eat Mrs. D of Pennsylvania, were out Wednesday 
pion of the United States is today the 


Withington, Jr., 711, 6; R. W. Cutler ’11, the exception of the second. inning, the} _, Miss Marion Holmes defeated Miss D. W. evening for practise. Coach Nickalls 


final round matches are scheduled for 
Ferrand, 6—0, 6—4. 


E> ~7; Eliot Farley 07, stroke; C. T. Abeles | CHICAGO DEFEATS ST. LOUIS today on tht links of the Rhode Island permanent owner of the Lynwood Hall Harvard pitcher tightened up in every! Wiss Molla’ Bjurstedt defeated Mrs. W./| gave his eights a rest because of the hard 


; 9 ‘ " PRT Ms oe ; expe 
13, coxswain. This is the strongest | Innings: 123456789 R.H.E.| Country Club, Nayatting in the annual gold cup, following his victory’ in the|case and was given splendid ~support Mts. Robeft Leroy oeroated Mrs. S. B.|TOW in the morning, when the. varsity 


* Chicago D 3 0 ° : : : = : p 
graduate eight ever assembled by either | St. Louis 100101000-3 9 0 state amateur golf championship of final round of the annual tournament of by his fielders. Tw ice Brickley, in Taylor, 6—4+, 7T—5. crew was sent over the four miles on a 
left field, retired the third Yale tatter Miss Edith Runk defeated Miss Kather- time trial. ‘The time, Nickalls~ an- 


college and should win the event |, Batteries, Vaughn and Archer; Sallee.| 19135. the Huntingdon Valley. Country Club 
the day Besore mene ences finds meas Orth. pad Sade, Umpires, ne Daniel: Fairchild of the | Ww annemoisett Wednesday Cheiilin. Y He sckckea Mu. | when the bases were full, and Whitney Mts EF iotnee Sheldon defeated Miss| nounced, was 20m. 8s., which is consid- 
MES cer of the bi at--both eg vod ire) MINOR IT ied AE Club 2 “it Ger aner of - tle R. Marston of Baltusrof, 2 up: and 1 L also struck out the third batter three ie Tk. Mies doaton Miss K. Brun-| ered fairly fast, but not equal to’ that 
i y one of the big races that Harvard | -oblasscezmas — EASILY r’ y Hunt _ P< Rooks and to play. times with men on base. son, 6—1l, 6—2. made by tWo other varsity crews now ifi 
seems to have any doubt about winning | i sok 6 2 me yiptirt un fae ee 599 s a Travers had’ previously won the trophy Watrous pitched for Yale and while \ Second Round isalalin. 
/is that for second varsity eights. The Pittsburgh #000610 2 esanpier a Ae eee <| which was placed in competition ‘in 1906 | not as effective as Whitney he pitched | _ Miss ay er <r Reteaied MORE taste evening the Cornell, re 


: * 
kK id | Cincinnati .+..... 00 1010-2 8 ’ n 3 " Heury, 6—: 
. 4 first varsity and freshman ci ghts have | ie ont meet Bh id Gittinen - ns Red, pied gre ties the first ahd second after H. B..McFarland, in 1905, had won | ® good game. A brilliant stop by Reilly nae I. 4. Bisse defeated Miss ‘Florence and Stanford eights practised starts and 
| been showing such fine form in their) pale, Lear and Wingo. Umpires. Klem y the original cup offered 15° years ago,/in the second inning when the bases | Sheldon, ™ spurts, while Coach Courtney gave his 


q / practise during the past few days, that | and Emslie. Time, 2h. 10m. Bi or eee. Tee eee puencd “to the | in 1906 and in 1908. were filled and two out helped Watrous; MIDDLE STATES MEN'S DOUBLES Ithacans a long, easy paddle. ‘The Col- 


ae ‘ . limit, the biggest surprise coming inj _,, ae ’ ‘ First Round 
q lo gedliag og — Hreesions, FEDERAL LEAGUE STANDING the defeat cs Roger : Hovey,. the “oli lhe open champion “played par golf on materially, as had Abbot’s drive gone H. N. Balch and T. Clark defeated T. T.| umbia crews were given a short work- 


, | eight of the nine hgJes.on the outward, for a hit, it would have given Harvard |Cook and R. P. Bennett, 6—2, 7—5. o..t because of the choppy water. 
events this year than last, Harvard fol-| St. Louis 


medal winner of Tuesdav.. Hovey has} .* 
| } > 61! : “ . Poy he final match Wednesday,| at least two runs. Second Round “" 

a lies Kansas Cit 36 On y ] urse ord form | Journey int ; be . : 3 
Mlowers believe that their crews are|(itago ..> Sa pe eee ne ia but B.D. Rooks, play.| While the New Jersey champion was one| Yale scored all of her runs in the], A :A. qhree Berne an qypunbam de-| FERGUSON PITCHES FINELY 
enough better than the 1914 ones to' mittsbargh 2 OOF eee the Gendt Ge the Gret 1¢.| over par in each of the first five holes, | Seconda ining when Reilly singled, but |nedy, 6—0, 6-2. ANN ARBOR, Mich.—Pennsylvania 
more than offset anv improvement there | ; 2: ‘. & "> On the sixth green, however, Marston | Was forced at second on a hit by Vaughn,| batters could do little before Ferguson's 


F " Brooklyn ; ATA llent iud t. : F 
may be in the Yale shells. It is not that | Baltimore : 393 | Played with excellent Judgmen ran down a long and difficult putt for| the latter being safe at first and coming AMERICAN LEAGUE STANDING pitehing Wednesday aid Michigan. won, 


' suffal : c Fairchild had a hard contest with De 
' Harvard does not expect hard races; but | Butato RESULTS YESTERDAY vain At ic. PRBS De Tetlow | 2 3) one below par. He halved the next home when Bush drove out a home run , el Ae sng 4 to 2. Ferguson struck out 12. 
nah . Crimson Fae . ee the | St. Louis 2, Brooklyn 1. annie ] up. Fairchild evened up on the two holes and won the ninth, reducing into deep left field. i a tan 40 20 6 ii 47 Innings: 1234567 s ES on * 
= iat ever came to the Thames river. Pitts! rh 11. Newark ? ‘ : Tc. of ot F ees 4 her rst run in t 1e etro : os: j Michigan ........ 10012 0 0 ; 
ittshurgh ewark 1. eighteenth by holing a 16-foot put. It Travers’ lead at the turn to.3. By win-} -Harvard scored R Boston ao : 00] Penn °15200000000-2 3 3 


; uv Baltimore 4, Chicago 3. : : : ° 
_ two weeks ago many of the award | ning the first two holes on the home- | fifth inning when Abbot doubled with Wushington rr 2: 1! 5s Batteries, ‘Ferguson and Benton; Wal- 


Ps bev, been willing to| GAMES TODAY went to the twentieth hole before Fair- Sime i Mawr Vaeke. <. 38 5 et , 
w oT St. Louis at Baltimore. child was returned a winner. ward. journey, Marston was only one|two out and scored on a single by Cleveland... 382 “agg |lace, Murdock and Dolan. 


; concede the second varsity event to Yale | Kansas City at Newark. hole behind at the thirteenth.. Taking a; Coolidge. The Crimson’s other two runs |§t. Louis ».......... nee ; 
Philadelphia 36.—~C:«‘(C . THREE TIE AT SHAWNEE 


as the Harvard’s second crew had shown: Chicago at Brooklyn. desperate chance, Marston lost this h de in the ninth. inni After 
ne i : ” “tteburch : oT: oa s ole | were made In the nin inning, | tts pe ’ A 
little of promise while Yale’s second devotees Leilene PICKUPS ak: when Fravers made a 3-in the fit Gannett had been put out, Harte was , eS WEDNESDAY SHAWNEE ON DELAWARE, Pa.— 
Wasoinatan: °, | Bean S Three’ Philadelphia women led the field 


tight was regarded fully as good as the | GUILFORD WINS GOLD -MEDAL As a pinch-hitter Frye of Harvard igs; teenth, which his opponent did in par 4,} given his base on balls. Hardwick was New York 3, Philadelphia 2. : 
: i New York lo. Philadelphia 7. in the qualifying round of the women’s 
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) first for two miles. Today finds Har-! . ) ij : ion’ in: i ; Il Brickley then 
a ee | SPRINGFIELD—J. P. Guilford, for-|today in a class by himself. { the champion’s lead was again increased | out on a fly to Reilly. . Brickley Chitago 3, Cleveland 1 
q a geen with the stig abt maned mer New Hampshire golf champion se to 3. Marston won the sixteenth, but | hit a double between center and right Chicago 7, Cleveland 3. invitation golf tournament at the 
i? the secon crew and it is felt that the field Wednesday in the 18-hole aah Reed Abbot and Nash made a brilliant | was only able to halve the seventeentih.| field on which Harte scored and Frye, Detroit 4 St. Louis Bee. Shawnee Country Club. Wednesday. They 
/ if Yale does win this event, the Elis will ' daly q ea" yung NY ; d. drov ] nol GAMES. TODAY were Mrs. R. H. Barlow, last year’s 
. ifving round in the Spr ld C double play in the sixth inning with no | The cards: batting for Reed, drove a jong single : : 
the Springfield Country | dou play g : 
- | have to show up better than they have, | Glub opdn awe eal ‘ee aces... sine | ate: gail Travers— to left. field, scoring Brickley with the Chickens ak Coenen. winner; Mrs. C. F. Fox and Miss Eleanor 
a. nt. {is ; ’ shie 3 i . ona 
ieee practise. ; | score was 73. S. K. Stern, the Worcester ; | to” : 35344: winning run. The score: St.. Louis at Detroit. Chandler, each with scores of 96. 
- At Gales Ferry the feeling of confi- . , Co NERS gt She ala abe datnapcat . ARD R BH TB New York at Philadelphia. , “ 
Sn aontinucs wnatated As the time| golfer. was second with 74. | Chicago made another big gain on the | Marston— | Anker’ ba TWO CAPTAINS ELECTED 
os fo bie = SS Red Sox yesterday, winning two games . Coolidge. WASHINGTON WINS SHUTOUT - . 
4 for the race approaches, all of the oars- CHICAGO BUYS WESTERZ f Cleveland ai Ba . Nash, : ct pall St ANN ARBOR, Mich.—John Mann, Jr., 
> ten as well as Coaches Nickalls and: ; aie ee Cer ne Gannett, r. WASHINGTON—With Walter John-| of Old Westbury, L. I., was Wednesday 
at tianninj appear quite certain that their CHICAGO—W esterzill, a third baseman saa ks . FEDERAL TEAM | Re ok ab 4 son pitching in ehampionship form. the} elected captain of the 1916 Pennsylvania 
. first and second varsity eights are going| With Brooklyn, has been purchased by Harte, the a conbeies m4 Pitta “ not} FOR NEW YORK Brickley, , 1. “ines Ss Washington Americans defeated the Bos-| baseball team. George Labadie of 
| ‘to win with the freshmen having an| Chicago Federals. He will fill the vacancy throw to bases me well yesterday -as ton Red Sox here Wednesday by a score Caney, ‘Kan., right fielder for two years 
- (even chance of victory. Coach Nickalls; caused by the absence of Zeider. he did:at New Haven Tuesday. y —_—— : of 5 to 0. Boston: had several chances| on the Michigan ‘team, was chosen to 
- Yealizes that Harvard has a_ splendid: Gees TOG | NEW YORK--—New York positively to score runs, but when hits counted] jead the Wolverines. 
| # first varsity eight this year, but so has. DEDHAM ELECTS ARMSTRONG | Hunter made : gneve catch rt will be represented in the Federal leagne| yaLKE Johngon was practically invincible. Mays 
7 Vale and it is felt that as Yale won last! DEDHAM, Mass.—The Dedham _ high Hardwick's .bigh a i nee ri hal’ in 1916, and in-all probability Boston | Middlebrook,’ pitched for Boston and up to the seventh} MISS DUNCAN AND PARTNER WIN 
_ Year with a crew not as: good as the! school baseball team has elected Thomas — — oer wow: Senha Deck: “oF will be, too, said President J. A, Gilmore = pri ob inning was very effective. The score: Miss C. L.. Dunean and C. W. Davis 
a 4 $1015 aggregation ee a should Atmstrong "16, as captain, and Erwing third base of the Federal league here Wednesday ae wy inings: eS SE R.ELE, won ‘the gross prize in the Brae- Bury 
_ + he able to cross the finish line /first. The Tucker °16, manager of next s ' fter : : vashington = 2.—d § 2 
Be second eight has shown up very strongly | nine ; 5 2 enpe nae Captain Hardwick more,than made up “ os, aes ere Bost tes neo? Boston 0060000000—-0 7 2| Country Club invitation mixed IRE 
é , for his. two errors when he helped cate] ee rn eee eee eae Batteries, Johnson and Ainsmith; Mays| Wednesday with a card of 90, this also 
‘and despite the fact that Harvard has a earnk hi d = “\ of next week to work out some details,” Watreus, and Thomas. Umpires, Nallin and Dineen. | gaye them the lowest net score; but that 
“improved since coming to the Thames, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION Hunter between third and home in the! ho said. ““They have the money there Hosnee 10 +26 ee Se prize went to Mrs. W. F. Smith and R. 
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Louisville 11. Columbus 2 eighth inning. . 
tie Elis can sce no reason\ why their| Louisville 11, Colmmbus 2, se UE en and want a team, and we'll see that they |__” : TWO FOR NEW YORK M. Purves with a card of 86. 
4 — crew should not win the two- Cleveland 5, Indianapolis 1. The Bost Red & ad? have it. About New York. you can say ~Rastes nor Reed in ninth inning. st we . FIRST GAME 
_ (mile event. The freshmen are a sturdy Kansas City 6, St. Paul 5. 1e Boston hed Sox have dropped to v : out when winning run was scored. , : \ 
‘lot of oarsmen and work together ve NEW ENGLAND LEAGUE third place in the American league that, we “will bake ®. team hare next year) | -inetagei 1234567S9R./_ Innings: FR ER ME ar ee BOWDOIN ALUMNI WIN ; 
b 8 Sand Lawrence 4. Lewiston 0 : " , beyond all possibility of a doubt. 00001000 2—3| New York 3 3 0 BRUNSWICK, Me.—Bowdoin alumni 
, well. ‘They will meet a fast first-year Worcester 2, Lynn 1 standing. . Walter Johnson was chiefly : “a Yale 0200000 0 0-2} Philadelphia ..2000000000—2 10 2 defeated the varsity team Wednesday, 
' * crew in the Harvard 1918 oarsmen, but Manchester 4, Lowell 3. responsible for this. : BROWN COACH RES Home run, Bush. Two-base hits, Cool- Batteries, Caldwell and Sweeney; Crow-| _ Me ‘ : niteh 
fident of une Portland 5, Fitchburg 1. ‘ dite IGNS idge, Brgckley. Sacrifice hits, Easton, Mil-|ell and Lapp. Umpires, O’Loughlin and/ 7 to 2. The work of the alumni piteh- 
=) ere confident of securing the victory. * PACIFIC COAST LEAC ; ; PROVIDENCE—Edward O'Connor re-| burn, Vaughn... Stolen bases, Le Gore’ 2.| Hildebrand. Time, th. 58m. ers Means, Files and Hobbs, was the 
. The practise of the crews Wednesday AGUE New York made only 14 hits to 25 signed: his’ position as | f Hunter, Vaughn. First base on errors, SECOND GAME ; : 
a light. ‘They all went out 4 Portland 8, San Francisco 5, Sas le AAR te Bh tale eee bh g ae ees coach of the) yale 4, Left on bases, Harvard 6, Yale 13. Seimei’ feature. 
» was lig ey ent out as usua Portland 1, San Francisco 0. 4 : , games they; Brown University track team Wednes- Bases on bails, by Whitney 5 5, by Watrous Naw York 
2 ruck ou ry litney 7, by atrous | ; 
Philadelphia 


q 4 Oakland 11, Salt Lake 7. lay , , , , | 
- tbut their attention was given almost Los Angeles 3, Venice 2. played. yesterday, and yet the first day. He came-to Brown from Worcester| 3° pouble play. Reed. abbot and Nasty sce 
Batteries, arhop 


F /: wholly to racing starts .and_ short COLONIAIALEAGUE named-won “both games. three years ago. His suceessor will be’ Passed ball, Harte. Wild pitch. Whitney. ~ 
Time, 2m. 10m. Attendance, 15,000. Um-{ Haas and Lapp. Time, 2b, 


“stretches. Ev ery crew on the river 
. Hartfo eS ‘ : 
Be rd «, Fall River 2. : named in a few days. Foca oe ag AE ae em od 


J Tieemed to be in its best form. Hartford 14, Fall River 6. Reilly, Yale’s third baseman, made the CHICAGO WINS TWICE 


The Harvard freshmen were elated in pein Redtord 5, Springteld 2 star fielding play of yesterday’s Harvard- HARVARD- YALE AVERAGES FIRST GAME 


the evening, because of the victory won Taunton 9, Pawtucket 6. Yale game when he caught Abbot’s line : 2 7 

by the baseball nine. The whole Har- TEXAS LEAGUE drive in the second inning. HARVARD | Chicane : 0600 000 021 0 0- 3°86 
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to take out all the crews and show the Richmond 7 Providence 3. _ | football stars who have figured promi- 
men exactly how he will start them in Toronto ‘3, Montreal 2 nently in adding the baseball cham- 


races. \ v Mess ae STATE LEAGUE pionship to Harvard’s athletic record this Milbury. 
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Innings: 
Chicago 
Cleveland 

Batteries. Klepfer and Schalk; Bowman, 
Coumbe, Walker and O' Neill. "Time, ib. 
551: 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, MASS., THURSDAY, JUNE 24, 1915 


THE: HOM =“? Satin 


RECONCILIATION 


WRITTEN FOR THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


"RECONCILE means to bring into|saying of. his states categorically that problem the world has to tackle and 
ment, to adjust differences, to | Jesus the Christ revealed the method! solve is its belief in the power of evil, 
restore friendship. The word is de- | ' whereby mankind can be reconciled to; which is a derivative of ‘ ‘matter.” Evil 
directly from the Latin and lit-!God. Vtry often people talk as if is not real, since God -is infinite good. 
ty signifies to: ¢all together again. ‘reconciliation eould take place between | Evil has no power, since God, good, is 
iciliation implies that a previous|a man and God and still leave men| omnipotent. Mortals are the victims 
ate of good-will had been temporarily |unreconciled to each other. The idea! entirely of their own false beliefs. As 
ru ured — ‘and that the good- -will has/|is pure nonsense, ayd is nothing but the| mankind rids itself of amy faith or -be- 
been restored. There are millions of |result of saieoiil of truth. Should} lief in evil in any form, mankind is 
"human beings who have felt the sting|enmity seem to continue to exist in the| being reconciled to God. 
_ @ rupture; and there are mil-jconsciousness of individuals. it is per-! And now comes in the deeply inter- 
‘who have experienced the joy |fectly certain that they have not been| esting fact that as mortals give up their 
which Teconciliation brings. The world | reconciled to God; it is as sure as any-| false beliefs in evil, by giving good the 
te the ‘tragic arena where the so-called;thing can be that they have not appre-| only place in consciousness, they can- 
‘ as mortals hold their bricf|hended their true spiritual relationship| not but be reconciled to those with 
es ov 5 and the time they allot to them-|to God and consequently to their fel-| whom they may seem to be on un- 
- ve > fe: g enough to cause many a|low-men, friendly terms. Think what a world it 
; , of suffering and, let us rejoice to What constitutes enmity to God?/} would be if men would cease to believe 
| 4 oy: a tendef and glad reconcil-| Once learn this, and, the error having| that evil is real and act accordingly! Of all the shades that slanted o’er the 
been exposed, the way to reconciliation | Surely what is needed is that the peo- green 
will open up. Paul states that “the! ples of the earth should be reconciled -* ( BL, LY mY { - - a : 


Morning | 

I. stood tiptoe upon a little hill; . i 

The air was cooling and so very still, 

That the sweet buds whith with 
modest pride 

Pull droopingly, in slanting curve aside, 

Their scanty-leaved, and finely-tapering, 
stems, 

Had not yet lost their starry diadems 

Gaught from the early sobbing of the 
morn. 

‘The clouds were pure and white as flocks 
new-shorn, 

And fresh from the clear brook; sweetly 
they slept 

On the blue fields of heaven, and then 
there crept 

A little noiseless noise among, the leaves, 

Born of the very sigh that silence 
heaves; 

For not the faintest motion could be 
seen 
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EY. "Christian Science has brought to the 
| the science of reconciliation. 
a Science has given to mankind 
siren method by which al] differ- 


—John Keats. 


The Trentino 


carnal mind is enmity against (s0d”;|to God. As long as they remain at en- 
and the “carnal mind” is the material| mity they are unfaithful to the com- }, 
sense of things. Christian. Science de-| mands of the great Master. Perhaps we | Ore x 
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; between men and between nations 
. y be settled, enmity done away with. 
An ieee: restored. There is not a 
“Bingle case of disagreement, be it ever 
in the eyes of humanity, that 
be scientifically met and over- 

cor é hrough Christian Science. 

i a would think that among Chris- 
17 tries enmity would be a thing 
of; one would expect that 

} who call themselves after the 

. the purest and best man who 
Bipot on earth, he who said to 
owers,. “By this shall all men 

: “th t ye are my disciples, if ye 
: lov ohe to another’—one would 
st, we repeat, that “Christians” 

r not only free of. enmity to- 

mach other, hut even on terms 
; ial good-will. Bul ‘alas! these 
Ev dare can hardly be said to 
, that there is even a universal 
ipt at charity among Christian 

, of Christian Science — shows 

"that this is not the fault of the 

of Jesus the Christ, but 
“ot - ‘the fallacious notions con- 
_ his teachings which are ram- 

? ughout the world. 

Paul wrote to the Corinthians the 
Serdar" AN things are of God, who 
hath reconciled us to himself. by Jesus 
_ Christ, and hath given to us the minis- 
; try of reconciliation.” Paul knew the 
4 Siettaghysice of reconciliation; and this 


Lanier 


ar 


clares that the. material sense of’ things 
is a false sense and that matter is un- 
real, because God is infinite Mind. It is 
the lie, or error, that matter, which 
mortals believe they are informed of 
through the so-called physical senses, 
possesses life and intelligence, as op- 
posed to the life and intelligence of the 
one infinite Mind, which is the “enmity 
against God.’ There can be no recon- 
ciliation between Spirit and matter. 
The one is real, the other unreal; the 
one is Truth, the other error. As Mrs. 
Eddy puts it on page 19 of “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures,”’— 
“Even Christ cannot reconcile Truth to 
error, for Truth and error are irrecon- 
cilable”; and, continuing, Mrs. Eddy 
shows how the reconciliation can take 
place: “Jesus aided in reconciling man 
to God by giving man a truer sgnse of 
Love, the divine Principle of Jesus’ 
teachings, and this truer sense of Love 
redeems man from the law of matter. 
sin, and death by the law of Spirit,— 
the law of divine Love.” The whole se- 
cret—and it is a secret only to mortal 
sense—of reconciliation to God lies in 
the spiritual understanding of God. 
Since God is the infinite divine Principle, 
Love, then the divine Principle, Love, is 
the only real activity in existence. It is 
omnipresent: it is ever-present. It mani- 
fests itself in good and goed alone. It 
is all Truth, and it is all Life. The 


on “The English 


-| steps are easy; 


may remember his words as he. in- 
structed his disciples on the necessity 


of self-control,—If thou bring thy gift 


to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against 
thee; leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way; first be recon- 
ciled to thy brother, and then ¢ome and 
offer thy gift.” 


good and the unreality of evil. Since 
evil is unreal, it need not be feared. 


Fear having been overcome, the next | 
and one need not out- | 
which ‘the practical | 
That | 
What is primarily neces- 


line the ways by 
demonstration will present itself. 
will follow. 
sary is to. know that there exists in 
reality neither enmity nor a cause of 
enmity. God, the divine Principle, Love, 
is the only cause. It is as accurate to 
say that enmity is true, as it is to sav 
that a cirele is square. It simply is 
not the case. Surely here is the method 
of the Solution of one of the biggest of 
the world’s problems. Let us realize for 
the world, with that diligence begotten 
of accurate knowledge of God, the abso- 


lute spiritual fact that good alone exists, 


and has power, so that the sorrow-clouds 
may vanish and the healing of recon- 
ciliation take place w ithin the hearts of 
all mankind. 


Novel ”’: 


he his Riek “The English Novel,” Sid-| work which English fiction is doing at!tone which I beg you to observe is now 
* ney Lanier writes thus of George Eliot’s! the time George Eliot sets in than by 


_ immediate forerunners in fiction: 
- “*f do not know of any more vivid 
_ way of bringing before you the precise 
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asking you to run your eye along the 
last four ‘dates here given, 1827, 1837, 
1847, 18957. | 

“Here, in 1827, advances a well dressed 
man, bows ‘a fine bow, and falls to 
preaching his gospel: ‘My friends, under 


whatever circumstances a man may be 


placed, he has it always in his power 
to be a gentleman;’ and Bulwer’s gen- 
tleman is always given as a very man- 
ful and Christian being. I am _ well 
aware of the modern tendency to: be- 
little Bulwer, as a slight creature; but 
with the fresh recollection of his books 
as they fell upon my own boyhood, I 
cannot recall a single one which did not 
leave, as a last residuum, the picture 
in some sort of the chivalrous gentleman 
impressed upon my heart. I ‘cheerfully 
admit that he sometimes came danger- 
ously near snobbery, and that he was 
uncivil and undignified in the New 
Timon and the Tennyson quarrel; and I 
concede that it must be difficult for us,— 
you and me, who are so superior and 


have noffaults of our own—to look upon 


these failings with patience; and yet I 
cannot help remembering that every 
work of: Bulwer’s is skilfully written 
and entertaining, and that there is not 
an ignoble thought or impure stimulus 
in the whole range ot his works. 

“But, advancing, here in 1837 comes 
on a preacher who takes up the slums 
and raggedest miseries of London and 


plumps them boldly down in the parlors | 


of high life, and, jike the boy in the 
fairy tale whose fiddle compelled every 
hearer to dance in spite of himself, pres- 
ently has a great train of people fol- 
lowing him, ready to do bis bidding in 
earnestly reforming the prisons, the 
schools, the workhouses, and. the like, 
what time the entire ‘train are roaring 
with the genialest of ‘laughter at the 
comical and grotesque figures which this 
preacher Dickens has fished up out of 
the London mud. 

“But, again; here iin 1847 we have 
Thackeray exposing shame and high 
vulgarity and minute wickedness, while 
Charlotte Bronté and Tennyson, with the 
widest difference in method, are for the 


first time expounding the doctrine of co- | 


equal sovereignty as between man and 
woman ... Perhaps the essential utter- 
ance of Thackeray, as well as the fervent 


Court Ladies in Elizabeth’s 


William Harrison’s account of the ac- 
eomplished court ladies in the time of 
Elizabeth hints the fact that higher edu- 
eation does not make it impossible for 
a woman to look well to the ways of 
her household. He wrote: 

“Truly it is a rare thing with us now 
to hear of a courtier which hath but 
‘his own language. And to say how many 
gentlewomen and. ladies there are that 
besides sound knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin tongues are thereunto no less 
skilful in the Spanish, Italian, and 
French. or in some of them, it resteth 
not in me, sith I am persuaded that, as 
the noblemen and gentlemen do sur- 


mount in this behalf, so these come very|upon the queen’s majesty or 


little or nothing at all behind them for 
their parts.” 

“Besides these things I could in like 
sort set down the ways and’ means 


ered from 


being acquired by the English novel, the 
awful consciousness of its power and 
mission may be seen sufficiently gath- 
‘some of Charlotte Bronté’s 
words about Thackeray which occur in 
the preface to ‘Jane Eyre’ . ‘Why 
have I alluded to this man? I have al- 
luded to him, reader, because I think I 
see in him an intellect profounder and 
more unique than his contemporaries 
have yet recognized; because I regard 


him as the ‘first social regenerator of 


the day—as the very master of that 
working corps who would restore to rec- 
titude the warped system of things.’ 

“Into this field of beneficent age 
created by the nova, comes, in 185 
George Eliot: . comes as an nek 
maker, both by virtue of the peculiar 
mission she undertakes and of the 
method in which she carries it out.” 

What Mr. Laniex conceived this mis- 
sion to be is carefully set forth in suc- 
ceeding pages, and may be. guessed at 
from the concluding sentence: 

“George Eliot preached the. possibility 


of such moral greatness on the part of | 


every most eommonplace man and 
woman as completely reduces to a level 
the apparent inequality in the matter 
of genius, 
versal ‘russet-coated epic.’ ” 


The Edelweiss Gatherer 


In Berchtesgaden, too, by all 
The flower is held so dear; 

And if I bring my Edelweiss 
To some great cavalier 


Or to the ladies of the court. 
Each one the flower will wear; 
And Edelweiss becomes them wel] 

For they are all so fair. 


The gentlemen will sometimes ask? 
Where grew my spotless store, 

But when I to the Watzmann point 
They do not ask me more. 


And that is why I love’ the flower 
’Tis not won in a trice; 
It courage needs, and hence ’tis called 
Not wrongly, Edelweiss. 
—Franz Von Koble. 


whereby our ancient ladies of the court 
do shun and_avoid idleness, some of 
them exercising their fingers with the 
needle, others in caulwork, divers in 
spinning of silk, somé in continual read- 
ling, either of the Holy Scriptures, or of 
histories of our own or foreign’ nations 
about us, and divers in writing volumes 
of their own, or translating other men’s 
into our English and Latin tongue, 
whilst the youngest sort in the meantime 
apply their lutes, citherns and _ prick- 
song, and all kind of music, which they 
use only for recreation’s sake when they 
have leisure and are free from attendance 
such as 
they belong unto But I pass 
over such manner of dealing, lest I 
should seem to glaver and curry favor 
with some of them. Nevertheless this 


Reconciliation is being | 
made to God and to our fellow-men as 
we spiritually understand the allness of 


and so illustrated the uni-. 


OE Be “— : . 
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(Specially drawn for The Christian Science Monitor) 


The Open Air Pulpit of Magdalen College, Oxford 


Magdalen Cellege, Oxford, possesses one 
of the only two open air pulpits now eéx- 
isting in England, the other being at 
Shrewsbury. It is situated in the quad- 
rangle called St. John’s quadrangle, and 
is thus described by the president of the 
college, Dr. Warren: 

“The beautiful little-open air pulpit, 
so deftly inserted into the southeast 
corner, which wakes into life once a 
year when, on the Festival of St. John 
the Baptist, Midsummer Day, a sermon 
is preached not to the College only, but 
to the University, joins with its sup- 
porting arch the grand College Chapel 


VLADIMIR 


“It is not a little surprising that, 
while the chief works of the poets and 
novelists of Russia have been  trans- 
lated and eagerly read, so. little atten- 
tion has been given in England,” 
the Times (London) says in a review 
of Vladimir Soloviev’s “War, Progress, 


and the End of History,” “to her philo-| 


sophical literature. True, much of it 
lacks originality and continuity.. At 
one period it was little more than 
adaptations of prevalent German sys- 
tems| At another time philosophical 
no took the form of translations 
or epitomes of Mill, Darwin, Buckle, and 
Herbert Spencer. Such writers as 
Odoievski, Stankevitch, and Galitch are 
already almost forgotten in their own 
country, and they do not perhaps 
merit transplanting. Among the few 
of whom the Western world would gladly 
and profitably hear more is Viadimir 
Solovievy, whom Dr. Hagbert Wright, 
in an interesting biographical notice, 


Time 

will I generally say of them all, that as 
each of them are cunning in something 
whereby they keep themselves occupied 
in the court, so there is in manner none 
of them but when they be at home ean 
help to supply the ordinary want of the 
kitchen with a number of delicate dishes 
of their own devising, wherein the Por- 
tuguese is their chief counsellor, as some 
of them are most commonly with the 
clerk of the kitchen, who useth (by a 
trick taken up of late) to give in. a 
brief rehearsal of such and so many 
dishes as are to come in at every course 
throughout the whole service in the din- 
ner or supper while, which bill some do 
call a memorial, others a _ bullet, but 
some a fillet, because such are commonly 
hanged on the file and kept by the lady 
or. gentlewoman unto some other ~- 
pose.’ 


to a much humbler structure, from whicn | 
it takes its origin and the quadrangle its 
name, the Chapel of the Hospital of St. 
John the Baptist.” 

Of the sermon itself the president says 
that it is older than the college. When 
the college took over the hospital, which 
was more than two hundred years older 
than itself, it took over the duty of pro- 
viding the sermon. 

The practise of preaching the sermon 
in the open air was given up about 1766. 
Hearne writing in 1716 says: “It is 
customary upon this-day to preach in a 
stone pulpit in the quadrangle all beset 


SOLOVIEV 


deseribes as Russia’s ‘most origina] and 
essentially Slavonic thinker.’ ” 

“Soloviev,” the Times says, “has been 
likened to Tolstoy, with whom he has 
affinity, but whose teaching at many 
points he opposes. He has been called, 
not very happily, a Russian Carlyle. 
With more reason, but not with com- 
plete accuracy, he might be described 
as a Russian Jacob Boehme. A Slav 
of -Slavs, in some respects like Dost- 
oevsky, he rebuked the national egotism 
of his own people, as well as that of 
others, and labored for ‘the holy fra- 
ternity of races.’ A mystic with pro- 
found sympathy with asceticism, he had 
the deepest interest in practical ques- 
tions, and tore himself. away from spec- 
ulative problems to busy himself with 
the welfare ,of the Jews or the Poles. 
He recalls his great countryman Tolstoy 
in his passionate desire to realize upon 
earth his ideals; but the two are far 
apart at many points, notably in 
Soloviev’s belief in the necessity of: re- 
sisting evil by force. To the casual ob- 
server his striving after ‘universal 
unity’ seems often a vain attempt to 
harmonize incompatible and _irrecon- 
cilable things. But a close and sympa- 
thetic student of his many writings on 
most varied themes might reveal a sim- 
ilarity in the multifarious activity of 
this restless, unwearied searcher after 
truth.” 


~~ 


A Mirror of Tail 


A great Idealist never can be egotistic. 
The whole of his power depends upon 
his losing sight and feeling of his own 


existence, and becoming a mere witness ; 
. But the} 


and mirror of truth. 
man who has no invention, is always 
setting things in order, and putting the 
world to rights, and mending, and beau- 
tifying, ‘and -pluming himself on his 
doings, as supreme in all ways.—Ruskin. 


i 


with bowes, by way of allusion ‘to St. 
John Baptist preaching in -the Wilder- 
ness,” One of the various reasons given 
for abandoning the practise was that 
decking with boughs led to an undue 
stripping of the walks. The real reason, 
Dr. Warren thinks, is that given by the 
famous field-preacher, George Whitefield, 
in a letter written in 1768 to the vice- 
chancellor:—‘I hereby appeal to the 
whole University whether the Reverend 
Doctors of Divinity, heads of—Houses, 
Graduates or Undergraduates ever looked 
on it as criminal or. beneath the dignity 
of their place and station to sit out in 
the open air on St. John Baptist’s Day 
and hear a Master of Arts preach from 
the stone pulpit in Maudlin College yard 
though for fear it may be they should 
give further sanction to field preaching 
they have lately thought proper to ad- 
journ into the Chapel.” The custom was 
revived in 1896, and a sermon is preached 
in the open on June 24. 


The Kangfisher 


For the handsome Ainghsher, go not to 
the tree, 

No bird of the field or the forest is he; 

In the dry river rock he did never abide, 


And not on the brown heath all barren’ 


and avide. 

lives where the fresh, sparkling 
waters are flowing, 

Where the tall heavy Typha and Loose- 
‘strife are growing; 

By the bright little streams that all joy- 
fully run 

Awhile in the shadow, and then in the 
sun. 


He 


He lives in a hole that is quite to his 
mind, 

With the green mossy Hazel roots firmly 
entwined; 

Where the dark Alder-bough waves 
gracefully o'er, 

And the Sword-flag and Arrow-head grow 
at his door. 


Then the brown Water-Rat from his 
burrow looks out,’ | 

To see what his neighbor Kingfisher’s 
about; 

And the green VEOee: fly, flitting slowly 
away, , 

Just pauses one moment to bid him good- 
day. 


O happy Kingfisher! what care should | 


he know, 

By the clear, pleasant streams, as he 
skims to and ‘fro, 

Now lost in the shadows, now bright in 
the sheen 


Of the hot summer sun, glancing scarlet | 


and green! 
>. . 


—Mary Howitt. 


“The province of the Trentino consti- 
tutes that part of the Tyrol where the 
Austrian frontier makes a deep inden- 
tation into what would seem to lave 
been designated by nature to form geo- 
graphically the boundary line of Italian 
dominion. Ethnologically its relation to 
Italy may be compared,” the Birming- 
ham (England) Daily Post says, “to that 
of Schleswig-Holstein to Denmark. Its 
extent is some 6500 square kilometers, 
of which not more than one fifth is ar- 
able land. The rest may be classified 
as ‘scenery.’ Certainly it may, with- 
out hyperbole, be described as one ,.of 
the most entrancingly beatitiful re- 
gions in Europe, as will be admitted by 
all who have traversed it by the Bren- | 
ner pass main railway line from Munica 
to Verona. For the Alpine climber, for 
the geologist, the botanist, or the wood 
craftsman, it is a veritable paradise. 
Its principal mountain groups are the 
Adamellos, the Brentas, and the Dolo- 
mites. Amid these lie the picturesque 
valleys, at an average level of 3000 
feet above the sea, where the cedar 
and the olive abound, and the grape rfp- 
ens in the almost Sicilian summer tem- 
perature. Excellent roads are avail- 
able for motorist or cyclist.” er 

Gaining Dominion 
All thoughts of ill;—all evil deeds, °« 
That have their roots in "thoughts: of 
ill;— 
Whatever hinders or ieeniiion 

The action of the nobler Will;— -° 
All these must first be trampled down 

Beneath onr feet, if we would gain 
In the bright fields of fair renown «~ 

The right of eminent Domain! a 

—Longfellow. 
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EDITORIALS 


Labor in American Politics 


THz question of entering the political arena 1s now 
squarely before the Central Labor Union of Boston. In 
all probability the problem will shortly come before <he 
body of organized labor in-Massachusetts. A preamble 
and series of resolutions adopted recently by the union 
named authorizes the appointment of a committee to 
mquire into the advisability of departing from, a time- 
honored tradition in this respect. Organized labor in 
the United States, as such, has sought to escape partizan 
entanglements of all kinds, and, in the main, has suc- 
ceeded in keeping aloof from such contact. However, 
there have been for some time past many symptoms of 
a disposition among labor organizations in all parts of 
the country to take a more direct and active interest in 
' political contests. One of the resolutions adopted in 
Boston goes right to the point and practically recom- 
mends that steps be taken toward the formation of an 
“independent labor political party in Massachusetts, ‘‘to 
be composed of organized labor and to be free from all 
political parties.” Assuming that this is done and that 
at the next election in Massachusetts a regular ticket 
bearing the union labor stamp shall be presented to voters, 
it is easily conceivable that the movement may spread 
throughout the country and that a national union labor 
ticket may be put in the field in 19196. 

There have been labor candidates fcr the presidency 
and the vice-presidency, nominated by labor parties, in 
the past, but it still remains true that organized labor as 
such has never actually been in the field. Alson J. 
Streeter and C. E. Cunningham were so-called Union 
Labor candidates for the presidency and vice-presidency 
in 1888, but the fact that they polled only 148,105 votes, 
all told, shows how little was the ticket representative 
of the organized labor population. ‘The same year R.H. 
Cowdry and W. H. T. Waketie!1 were candidates, 
respectively, for the presidency and -vice-presidency on 
What was denominated the United Labor ticket. and, 
these polled a total of only a few thousand votes. Since 
then there have been four Socialist, five Social Labor 
and one Social Democratic presidential tickets in the 
field, but it cannot truthfully be said that organized labor 
has been concerned to any great extent in the success of 
any of them. | 

A very different situation from any yet presented 
in this particular would arise if, for instance, the fed- 


erated labor organizations of the United States would . 


unite on a ticket of their own. It is admittedly the case 
that labor is powerful enough, potentially, to sway the 
politics of the country; the principal question is whether 
the mass of union labor can be divorced from present 
party affiliations. Theoretically there is nothing to pre- 
‘yent such a separation, and it must be admitted as a 
possibility that conditions might arise to render it prac- 
tical, but at present there are no data from which to 
draw conclusions. The fact is, organized labor hereto- 
fore has always followed the general trend of the elec- 
torate and split according to individual beliefs and sym- 
pathies. And another fact of some importance also should 
be taken into consideration, namely, that conservative 
labor leadership, communal, state and national, has been 
in the past, as a rule, and probably is today, strongly 
opposed to the introduction of controversial political or 
economic questions into their organizations. 


Democratic Government 


In THE world of international politics the man who 
dares to prophesy is bold indeed, especially these days. 
Much could be said with regard to what is likely to occur 
as the situation in Europe changes from conflict to peace, 
but it would be as unprofitable as unwise to discuss, at 
present, the various phases through which affairs mil- 
itary and political might pass. 

Those, however, who have studied social and labor 
conditions during the last few years are under no misap- 
prehension as to the remarkable changes which have been 
taking place in that direction. Speaking to a representa- 
tive of this paper recently, a citizen of one of the central 
empires, a man deeply interested in the welfare not only 
of his countrymen but of the working classes throughout 
the world, spoke with feeling and emphasis of the impor- 
tant share of the present work of the nations those very 
classes had borne. That this is true no one can deny, 
and it will scarcely be possible for any one to doubt that 
they will reap a fair share of the fruits to be seen in 
the future. In the United Kingdom, at least, a stage in 
a new era has been marked by the entry of Arthur Hen- 
derson, the Labor member, into the coalition cabinet, and 
it may safely be assumed that the representation of labor 
in the government is by no means temporary. With an 
_ ardor as wholehearted as it is patriotic, Mr. Henderson, 
together with the representatives of other political par- 
ties, is devoting himself to assist those responsible for 
the conduct of the affairs of the nation to bring the pres- 
ent European conflict to a close with as little delay as 
possible. It is just at that moment when representatives 
of the erstwhile belligerent powers have met and signed 
_ peace, that the work of the party represented by Mr. 
Henderson will need to be considered, and it is then that 
the voice of that party will be raised in a manner not 
disproportionate to the responsibility~they have borne. 
From today, therefore, it may safely be assumed that the 
diplomacy of the future will not be the diplomacy of 
the past, and that the Labor party, representing the great 
majority of the population of the civilized countries of 
the world, will assert with greater vehemence than ever 
before their undoubted right to a voice in the making 
or breaking of treaties, in the maintenance of peace, and 
in the general government of their ‘country. 

The day of democratic government has dawned, and 
those who can read the signs of the times recognize that 
the nearer the government of a country approaches the 


. ’ 
Ke 


‘civil struggle. 


democratic ideal the better the condition of that country 
will be, the freer the people, and the probabilities of per- 
manent peace far greater. 


Mexico’s Yaqui Problem 


ALTHOUGH for the moment the activity of the Yaqui 
Indians may prove unfortunate in that it adds to Mex- 
ico’s internal disorders, the effect of the outbreak along 
the west coast of the state of Sonora can scarcely have 
any bearing on the general situation. It is a fact that 
on various occasions the opposing Mexican factions have 
made use of the Yaquis in their respective campaigns for 
control but the chiefs of the revolutionary groups must 
know the unreliability of the Indians, whose roving hab- 
its are identified with some of the least frequented terri- 
tory of the republic, and it is almost safe to assert that 
the leaders would be willing to combine their forces in 
order to quell the rebellious.tribe. 

The Yaquis have been particularly hostile toward the 
colonists that eccupy land in the Yaqui valley, where an 
irrigation project’ has. been established, and if, as 1s 
claimed by the Indians, the land where the colony 1s 
located belongs to the tribe, but has, been obtained 
through questionable methods, this wrong ought to be 
righted so soon as Mexico finds itself in possession of 
an orderly government. The entire land question of 
the republic is in such a chaotic condition, however, that 
it will require extraordinary effort to make restoration 
complete. With the Mexican population overwhelm- 
ingly Indian, the Yaqui grievance is but one in a multi- 
tude of Indian problems. 

Without doubt the several leaders in Mexico realize 


that the presence of United States marines on Mexican 


soil for the protection of American subjects against the 
Yaquis is not an attempt at interference in the present 
Admiral Thomas B. Howard's 
expedition has, we are confident, no other purpose than 
to assist the colonists in their present exposed position. 


Crown Lands in British Columbia 


THERE continues to be considerable hair-splitting in 
British Columbia with regard to the disposition made of 
crown or public lands in the province. Some points con- 
nected with the controversy seem, however, to stand out 
very clearly. Under the law no person may acquire 
crown land in British Columbia exceeding in area 640 
acres until he has performed certain duties in connection 
with the development of the original tract. 
of the statute, manifestly, is to prevent large.tracts from 
falling into the hands of capitalists or speculators, to be 
by them held unimproved, or practically so, until sur- 
rounding development has enhanced vaiues and enabled 
them to sweep in the unearned increment. It is a matter 
of record that millions of acres have been~acquired in 
the province by persons and interests that have not con- 
cerned themselves about developing the property and in 
direct violation of the law. 

Even the payments,on this land are in arrears. Alto- 
gether, the provincial treasury is owed about $16,000,- 
000 on account of land sales. This revenue, from all 
accounts, is greatly needed. The minister of lands a 
few;months ago expressed himself personally in favor 
of enforcing forfeiture of lands held for’ speculation 
and on which payments were in arrears. Always the 
cry of confiscation is raised whenever steps are taken to 
dispossess holders of real property, regardless of the 
manner in which they acquired it. Even now, notwith- 
standing that genuine settlers have need of the land held 
in idleness by capitalists and speculators in the province, 
and held in defiance of law and the terms of cagntract, a 
movement looking to restoration of such land to the 
crown—to the people—is denounced in some quarters as 
an unwarranted and little less than a_lawless proceeding. 

Tenderly solicitous of the rights of landowners who 
obtained wrongful, because illegal, possession of millions 
of acres, the claims of the people who seek opportunity 
for settlement upon their inheritance are practically 
ignored in the quarters referred to. Not only is the 
treasury deprived of the money due on much of the 
crown land, and of the annual revenues that would 
increase with development, but the unemployed of the 
populous centers of the province are deprived of an 
opportunity of doing for themselves by cultivation of the 
neglected soil. 

We take it that there is no desire on any side to deal 
harshly or unjustly with landholders that have failed to 
carry out legitimate and worthy plans. Proceedings 
looking to forfeiture and restoration are favored, so far 
as we have been able to see, against those only who have 
never apparently had any other plan than that of getting 


_ possession of the land by any means and holding it for 


a rise at the cost of the province and its people. 


Korea to Have Secular Schools 


JApANn’s policy for Korea as a dependent province of 
the empire is one that, so far as administration goes, 
takes on the form of benevolent suzerainty, a policy that 
penetrates to every section of Chosen and affects all its 
inhabitants. That which Japan has tested for itself as 
worth appropriating from the Occident, and which it 
deems best for the Koreans, it decrees shall become oper- 
ative. But preceding the fiats are the probes. Nothing 
is done by impulse. The why and the wherefore of the 
project are determined in Tokio before force, if force 
be deemed necessary, is used in Seoul. If time is needed 
to give effect to a new policy that may seem radical, and 
really is, then the course followed differs. If Europeans 
and Americans have interests that will suffer by sum- 
mary action, it is provided that the new order of things 
shall become operative following an interval for adjust- 
ment. If Korearis only have to be considered, the orders 
may be peremptory, if thought necessary. 

A case in point is the decision of Japan to secularize 
the Korean schools. So much of the pioneer educational 
work of the ancient kingdom, prior to Japanese suzer- 
ainty, was done by Christian teachers in schools estab- 
lished by the contributions of American Protestants that 
it seemed inevitable, when imperial schools. were estab- 
lished and Japanese trained educators were given the 


, 2 , 


relief ' 


The intent . 


‘sonal and party policies to the unalterable fact. 


responsible task of creating a school system, that some 
friction should follow; and this was not lessened by the 
clash that came, in the course of time, between the mis- 
sionary forces and the Japanese administrators, over the 
alleged guilt of Korean converts to Christianity that were 
charged with conspiracy against Japanese authority. 
The regulations that have issued from time to time 
for establishment and maintenance of the public school 
system of the province have never. openly antagonized 
the missionary schools. Japan does not do that at home. 
But it does-control these schools in certain important 
aspects of their work, and, from its point of view, must 
do so. Nor, in the primary and secondary grades of 
instruction, is there much opportunity for successful 
competition of the private school with one that is backed 
by the public purse and governmental prestige. In the 
higher grades Japan has found it well for itself that it 
can count on graduates of colleges and universities not 
supported and,maintained by the government. It is in 
this field of independent education that Count Okuma, 
through his institution at Waseda, is thought by many 
to have done his greatest work for Japan. : 
What is most interesting about this latest decrée of 
Japan formally secularizing the Korean system of educa- 
tion 1s that it gives no sort of support to the prophecy, 
common of late, that the empire was to reinstate formally 
one of the ancient Asiatic faiths as the state religion. As 


one reads of this progress of the ambitious empire on. 


the path of religious neutrality in education one wonders 
whether the national leaders are copying France or the 
United States! 


Puppet Journalism ~ 


THE Lowell Courier-Citizen is frankly informing 
the managers of the political party which it supports that 


- the day has gone by when even the partizan press will 


continue to print as special Washington correspondence 
articles sent forth in duplicate form and intended to 
shape both party opinion and public action along lines 
letermined by the inner circle of party tacticians. As for 
itself, the Courier-Citizen will not be party to any manip- 
ulatign of its news columns, and it is certain that other 
Republican journals with some measure of professional 
independence will follow it. Be this as it may, it is quite 
confident that if the party leaders have not learned, by 
the presidential verdict of the campaign of 1912, that 
many of the tactics before resorted to will not be toler- 
ated by the people who have the votes, then the party 
leaders are likely to get another drubbing. Included on 
the list of Democracy’s suspects are purchasable or ser- 
vile journals edited by puppet journalists. 

A similar warning by the Boston Advertiser to oppo- 
nents of temperance, resident in Massachusetts, that are 
said to be planning to use fifty newspapers of the state to 
attack the cause of sobriety and decency, is significant; 
for here again there is the evident intention to pervert 
public opinion in a wholesale way by contracting in 
advance for publicity, which in effect is advertising, but 
which the readers never know to be such and are almost 
sure to interpret as representing the reasoned convictions 
of the men who publish and edit the papers. If it proves 
true that this wholesale campaign originates in the way 
the Advertiser intimates it does, then of course the 
state must fall back on a law passed especially to meet 
just such cases and to compel the labeling of advertise- 
ments as such when they are special pleas for men and 
for causes. Moreover, as the Advertiser remarks, publi- 


cation of the list of fifty suspected papers would be illu-. 


minating. The moral people of the state would like to 
know what newspapers are considered susceptible to 
inducements of a pecuniary sort when it becomes neces- 
sary for makers, sellers and users-of liquors to gain what 
is called publicity for their case. 


An Irrepressible Issue 


WHEN an irrepressible issue and an unpredictable 
political leader combine to trouble ‘the party pool, then 
it is that the persons who usually dominate party action 
and who write party platforms begin to have moments 
of uncertainty as to their own title to power and as to 
party success. The combination having been effected in 
Massachusetts between former Gov. Eugene N. Foss 
and the national prohibition issue, he has announced 
that he will enter the coming primaries as a Republican 
candidate for Governor on a platform that has suppres- 
sion of the liquor traffic as its main plank. Of course 
the fact that Mr. Foss, when he last sought the approval 
of the voters, called himself a Democrat has its bearings 
on the coming test of his popularity with Republican 
partizans. 
now the Democratic, with what some observers have 
ventured to insist were far from impersonal motives, may 
or may not influence voters in the primaries when they 
come to pass on this mew candidacy of a “free lance’ 
politician. Predictions on this point are not of much 
use, in the present state of uncertainty and fluidity on 
issues of partizan alignment. . 

What we are more intent on making emphatic to 
readers in Massachusetts, and beyond, is the fact that 
the prohibition issue will not down, and that Massachu- 
setts, which has long been loyal to the local gption policy, 
cannot escape sharing in the trend of public opinion 
favorable to national action. Pressure on the old par- 
ties for inclusion of the cause in their platforms is sure 
t® wax rather than wane. ‘The shrewder leaders must 
see this, just as Mr. Foss has, and like him adjust per- 
The 
ultimaté outcome of the affair is far from doubtful; 
but who the leader and what the party that will first 
win the issue, are for time to show. : 

The Massachusetts situation has a somewhat unusual 
aspect in that the Prohibition party candidate for~Gov- 
ernor is pledged to stand aside and, so far as possible, 
deliver his followers’ votes, provided either one of the 
historic parties and its gubernatorial candidate will take 
a definite stand for national prohibition. With the elec- 


torate of the state as loose in its allegiance to party as: 


it is at the present time, there is something more, than 
usually attractive in this proposition that may have 
weight with tacticians. At any rate, one fact is cer- 


t 
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» Indeed he confesses to a recreational study of 


To have first left the Republican party and 


tain, the next few months in Massachusetts’ political his- 
tory are not to be tame, inconsequential ones. Issues of 
ethics, of fundamental Americanism and of national duty 
are to be up. Candidates for office are to be forced to 
disclose their convictions, and they will be held to their 
pledges if elected. ! | 


Notes and Comments 


THE one satisfactory incident in the Meyer-Gerhard 
imbroglio has been the frank admission of the New York 
Tribune that it has been deceived.. The feet of every 
editor are set about with such traps, and when any 
become entangled in them, it is well to remember this 
fact. The very outspokenness of the Tribune's “pec- 
cavi,” and the fulness of its amende honorable disarm 
criticism. 


THE worst mistake of this kind in the annals of the 
press is probably the acceptance by the London Times 
of the forgeries of Richard Pigott. It was in 1887 that 
this man sold to The Times certain letters connecting 
Mr. Parnell with the worst crimes of the agrarian war 
in Ireland. With almost incredible levity The Times 
published ‘these letters which had been manufactured by 
Pigott. For a time Parnell was almost driven from 
public life by the force of popular criticism. At length- 
the governthent was forced to take action, and there 
ensued the most famous cause célébre of modern times. 
Finally there came the moment when, with Pigott in the 


‘box, the whole Times’ case crumbled away in an atmos+ 


phere of vulgar conspiracy. Rather than face a second 
day’s cross-examination at the hands of Sir Charles 
Russell, the forger fled to Spain. And Lord Morley 
made his famous utterance, in which alluding to The 
Times’ nickname of “Thunderer,” he spoke of. this 
Jupiter Tonans who indeed forges his thunderbolts. ° 


ANOTHER famous journalistic faux pas was made 
by a certain London paper, which having no love to 
spare for Sir William Gilbert, violently criticized one 
of his plays on the supposed first night. Unfortunately 
for the ‘offénder the production of the play was post- 
poned, and there followed an unpleasant attendance in 
court during a libel case. 


ETYMOLOGY is said to be a realm of study that inter- 
ésts Robert Lansing, just: appointed secretary of state. 
dictiondries 
in order to get the finer shadings of expression which a 
man of his profession is called upon to use—sometimes 
to reveal, and sometimes to conceal, thought. The ear- 
lier diplomats of the United States were usually grounded 
in the classics in their academic years, if they were col- 
lege-bred men; and consequently they had the same 
impulse toward exact use of English that Mr. Lansing 
derived from his study at Amherst College. Whether 
members of the younger generation who may enlist in 
this profession, after graduation from universities that 
now minimize Greek ard Latin, will be equally felicitous 
in diction remains to be seen. Of course, etymology 
alone cannot be the foundation of a state-paper style. 
Words are only tools, and the dictionary a tool-chest,; 
The play of genius comes in*with choice and manipula-’ 
tion of the tools.. : | 


FOLLOWING investigation by special agents sent to 
the far east, one of the leading express or package for-. 
warding companies of the United States has decided to’ 
open a branch in Manila. Like the recent investigation 
of banking conditions in South America, followed by 
subsequent decision of one. of the largest of the New 
York banks to establish branch banks in several of the 
Southern American capitals, this extension of the area of 
its operations by the express company referred to is 
prophetic of like enterprise by other similar concerns as 
time goes on and as export business from the United 
States expands. ' Manila is.an outpost that takes on more 
commercial significance for the United States as changes 
in conditions of Pacific transportation go on. 


Or THE pioneer major statesmen of the. United 


’ States two, Jefferson and Franklin, are related more or 


less directly to universities by their fostering care and 
patronage. Jefferson, in educational theory and in prac- 
tise, at the University of Virginia, was generations ahead 


of his time; and Franklin laid the foundations of what -: 


now is the University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 
The query is current, wherever the present controversy 
in the latter institution is discussed, What would Frank- 
lin say to university authorities charged with suppres- 
sion of free thought and free speech, and elimination of 
a radical professor because of his “dangerous views’’? 
Well, it is safe to say that he would wait longer to 
answer than would Jefferson were he. queried about a 
similar situation in the University ot Virginia. _Jeffer- 
son followed French models, and Franklin British. Jef- 
ferson was inclined to be abstract and doctrinaire, and. 
Franklin concrete and practical. But Franklin, as well 
as Jefferson, would want to see the evidence in the case 
before passing judgment. He would want to know what 
were the charges against the offending professor, and 
whether or not he had had an opportunity to answer 


them. er 


Kansas City recently voted $450,000 for the widen- 
ing of a certain thoroughfare.. Thirteen railroads, the 
stock yards company and some other property owners 
affected are actively opposing the improvement. At 
the most they can only postpone it. Théy know this, 
but they are following out a practise that has become 
traditional among large property owners of a certain 
sort, and especially among corporations. The thought 
that seems to guide the latter in such cases is that they 
should not join in civic improvement at all so long as 
they can avoid it, and that when ‘at last they are com- 
pelled to do their part they must do it with the worst 
grace possible. In the present instance, as in many. sim- 
ilar cases in the past, they are reminded that in taking 
this course they are simply practising the gentle art of 
making enemies. A little later some, if not all, of them 
will be wondering, as usual, why the public is not their 
friend. ay 


